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, \HERE are many men who can write a few good stories, but few 
who can write many. 
One difference between genius and ability 1s durability; 
talent doesn't peter out. 

Rhinestones dull after a while; brass inevitably tarnishes. 

Nature didn't make many diamonds or much gold, but she gave 
them staying qualities. 

Music crowded Paganini s blood—he had to play to relieve the 
urging strains. 

Edison must invent—he can't live long enough to exhaust his ideas. 

Rembrandt painted masterpieces to the end. Dickens couldn't 
outwrite himself. 

Some men are filled with stories, just as others are hung full of 
pictures or saturated with harmony. 

These are the born writers, successors to the tellers of tales who sat 
in ancient bazaars and extem porized romances in the trading lulls. 

They are the mediums through whom we transmit contemporary 
life from generation to generation. 

History merely tells us what people did: fiction, how they did it. 
The explorer resurrects a buried city ; the novelist reconstructs it. 
and pours action into the scene. 

Facts are never so attractive as when dressed by imagination. 

Majorities are unresponsive to a dull presentation of the most vital 
issues. The indirection of fiction has repeatedly wakeneda community 
to the existence of civic and social immoralities against which re- 
formers and economists long and vainly protested. 

The quickest way to interest the average man and woman in any 
situation is to turn it into a story. 

The monthly issues of Cosmopolitan are chronicles of our modes 
and manners—brilliant cross-sections of the times—literature of the 
first distinction. 

No other magazine has presented so many compelling questions 
with such dramatic force. 

The test of literary power is a thing beyond form and technique. 
It lies in the breadth and depth of appeal. 

No art is so supreme as that which demands the recognition of the 
critics and commands the sympathy and interest of the national heart. 

Nothing else ever endured, or can. ' 

Cosmopolitan’s attainment of more than a million circulation by a 
standard magazine is without precedent but not without explanation. 


Gold and Diamonds—that's all! 
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HAP P INE BS 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Decoration by William de Lefturch Dodge 


HERE are so many little things which make life beautiful. 
I can recall a day in early youth when I was long- 
ing for happiness. 

Toward the western hills I gazed, watching for its ap- 
proach. 

The hills lay between me and the setting sun, and over 
them led a highway. 

When some traveler crossed the hill, always a fine gray 
dust rose cloudlike against the sky. 

The traveler I could not distinguish, but the dust-cloud I 
could see. 


And the dust-cloud seemed formed of hopes and possi- 
bilities—each speck an embryo event. 

At sunset, when the skies were fair, the dust-cloud grew 
radiant and shone with visions. 

The happiness for which I waited came not to me adown 
that western slope. 

But now I can recall the cloud of golden dust, the sunset, 
and the highway leading over the hill, 

The wonderful hope and expectancy of my heart, the 
visions of youth in my eyes; and I know this was 
happiness. 


There are so many little things which make life beautiful. 

I can recall another day when I rebelled at life's monotony. 

Everywhere about me was the commonplace; and nothing 
seemed to happen. 

Each day was like its yesterday, and to-morrow gave no 
promise of change. 

My young heart rose rebellious in my breast, and r ran 
eer into the sunlight—the glowing sunlight of 

une. 





I sent out a dumb cry to Fate, demanding larger joys a 


more delight. 
I ran blindly into a field of blooming clover. 


It was breast-high, and billowed about me like rose-red 
waves ofa fragrant sea. 

The bees were singing above it; and their little brown 
bodies were loaded with honey-dew, extracted from 
the clover blossoms. 

The sun reeled in the heavens. dizzy with its own 
splendor. 

The day went into night, without bringing any new event 
to change my life. 

But now | recall the field of blooming clover and the 
honey-laden bees. the glorious June sunlight and 
the passion of youth in my heart; and I know that 


was happiness. 


There are so many little things which make life beautiful. 

Yesterday a failure stared me in the face, where | had 
thought to welcome proud success. 

There was no radiant cloud of dust against the western 
sky, and no clover field lying fragrant under mid-June 
suns; 

Neither was youth with me any more. 


But under the vines that clung against my walls, a flock of 
birds sought shelter just at twilight; 

And, standing at my casement, | could hear the twitter of 
their voices and the soft, sweet flutter of their wings. 

Then over me there fell a sense of peace and calm, and 
love for all created things, and trust illimitable. 


And that. I knew. was happiness. 


There are so many little things to make life beautiful. 
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Everyb« dy likes a 


Morris’s talent for imagining situations from which to develop a 
truly amazing, as Cosmopolitan readers already know. Here is 


entirely different in its idea and 


HE one thing that never ought to 
happen anywhere actually hap- 

pened in Utopia. 
In so un-Utopian a city as 
Boston, there are too many women. But 
it doesn’t matter, because there are enough 
too many (nothing could be stated more 
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working-out from anything he has 


real love-story, especially one in which the incidents are unusual. Mr. 


charming romance is 
a love-story that is 


given us before. 


clearly), and they can band together and 
persuade themselves that the greatest of 
all curses is marriage. 

In Utopia there was one young man too 
few. 

Now, it’s bad enough, in a place like 
Utopia, when men don’t keep straight; but 





With respect to the intriguing case of Zion, the convictions of 
the elders were as nearly divided into two halves as was possible 


it’s simply appalling when they don’t go 
round. 

When Utopia’s last bachelor. Emmanuel 
Cobb, led Sharron Bottlebrush to the altar, 
Zion was just fifteen years old. If she had 
been seventeen, the Utopian age of consent, 
it might have been the other way round 
(for, both to the eye and to the mind, she 
was a heavenly maiden) and, in her stead, 
the Bottlebrush, who had a face like the 
full moon and a voice so penetrating that 
it may be likened to a cheese-scoop, might 
have been the Cinderella of this tale. And 
there wouldn’t have been any tale. 

If Emmanuel Cobb had ever heard of 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, the Cunctator, 
he might have been inspired to wait until 
the Beauty of Utopia was of marriageable 
age. And he might not. His friends said 
that he really wanted to marry the Bottle- 
brush; his enemies that he really had to. 


And, as in a place like Utopia nobody is 
neutral, the truth will probably never be 
known. 

It is only germane that the Cobb and the 
Bottlebrush became indissolubly one, and 
that as far as Zion’s chances of finding a 
partner for life were concerned, the Utopian 
age of consent approached her swiftly with 
no more of the stuff of hope in it than if it 
had been advanced from seventeen to 
ninety. 

Yes; strangers sometimes came to Utopia, 
and tarried (as restfully as cats on a hot 
stove) and went. And Zion always had 
a good look at them, and they had a good 
look at her—but what of that? Even if 
the spark that is the foundation of life and 
the ladder to heaven had crackled from eye 
to eye, she could not have married a stran- 
ger whose people were not her people and 
whose God was not her God. 
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Zion heard suddenly slow steps sounding and squeaking. She looked behind her and saw a strange man acting 
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in a strange way. He looked as a man must look when he enters 
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As in a restaurant it is so often man’s 
perverse fate to keep the one bad oyster till 
the last, so, in this tale of Utopia, I have 
not yet revealed to the reader the really truly, 
hopeless dreadfulness of Zion’s situation. 

Her religion commanded her to marry. 

Her religion forbade her to marry a man 
of any religion but her own. 

If she broke either of these command- 
ments, her religion taught her that she 
would spend the long vacation which follows 
this dreary school of life tightly strapped 
to a red-hot waffle-iron. And bachelors 
of her religion, since the union of the Cobb 
with the Bottlebrush, were like the great 
auk and the passenger-pigeon—they didn’t 
exist. 

Poor little Zion! She makes me think of 
a wet sponge abandoned in a desert. Noth- 
ing to look forward to but evaporation. 

(“Dry up,” cries the indignant reader, 
‘‘and get on with the story!” 

I hear, O my masters, and I obey!) 

Utopia is a collection of white houses. 
It is surrounded, in semiannual alternation, 
by forty thousand level acres of motionless 
snow and forty thousand level acres of wav- 
ing wheat. Here and there are rocky islands 
crowned with dark, blue-green pine trees. 
The oval periphery of this great communal 
farm is like a cyclopean necklace of which 
each uncut gem is a mountain. Through 
the midst of Utopia flows a crystal river. 
The Utopians are rich and religious. They 
believe in heaven and hell and in commercial 
fertilizers. 

The all-powerful iron hand of five goat- 
bearded, clean upper-lipped, long elders 
drives them and menaces them. These 
elders are upon such intimate terms with 
the God of Utopia that they are often able 
to anticipate his wishes. Through his co- 
operation, they have been able to codify 
the whole duty of Man. And that duty is 
to go to church and to go to work. Winter, 
consequently, when the fields are under 
three feet of snow, is an orgy of hymns and 
sermons, while summer, from the time of 
plowing to the time of reaping and shipping, 
is an orgy of work. The Utopians have 
a day of rest. In this sanctified custom, 
they compare weil with the outside world 
and, indeed, average a little better. For if 
no week of the long growing season pulls 
up with a sudden Sunday, the idle winter 
weeks bristle with them, and the Utopians 
grow hoarse with singing. In mid-April 
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the last Sunday is celebrated, and the elder 
who preaches upon that solemn occasion 
always concludes his discourse with these 
time-honored words: 

“Raise me big families and bumper 
crops say’th the Lord praise me night and 
day and I will open unto you the kingdom 
of Glory let us pray x 


II 


TRUTHFUL answers from all the seven- 
teen-year-old maidens in the United States 
as to whether they really want to be mar- 
ried or really don’t want to be married 
would be a fascinating item of statistics. 
For my part, I hope and trust that most of 
them are not as scornful of the holy estate 
as they would have us imagine, and I know 
that Zion wasn’t. Indeed, she was most 
earnest to obey that mandate of her religion, 
whose trangression spelled eternity upon 
a red-hot waffle-iron. I refuse to believe 
that her eagerness had about it any other 
motive whatsoever. No; she was not 
envious of her sister Utopians who had been 
provided with husbands, and who were 
paving their way to heaven by the homely 
expedient of raising bumper crops of chil- 
dren. She was nol interested in young men, 
and although if there had been an extra one, 
she might have clutched him as drowning 
persons are said to clutch straws, her sole 
actuation would have been a_ beautiful 
and childlike faith in the divine origin of 
those commandments by which the lives 
of Utopians are made dreary in this world 
that they may be ecstatic in the next. 

With respect to the intriguing case of 
Zion, the convictions of the elders were as 
nearly divided into two halves as was pos- 
sible. You have to remember that there 
were five of these elders, and you are about 
to learn, for the first time, that the oldest, 
or, I should say, the eldest, that one, in 
short, who presided over their deliberation, 
was no debatable child to be severed in 
two by a Solomonian judgment. Two of 
the elders believed that if Zion didn’t 
marry she would go to hell. Two of them 
believed that she would go to hell if she 
did marry, whereas the presiding elder, 
who prided himself upon the open mind and 
the merciful heart, sometimes voted one 
way and sometimes the other. And often 
he brought the deliberations to an end with 
these comforting and Utopian words: 
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‘‘Whatever the Lord shall do unto Zion 
in his own season that uncertain lamb of 
whom it is not yet known whether the fleece 
is black or white will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that it wa’n’t her fault let us 
pay" 

And the first snow fell and packed, and 
Zion’s father told her to take a draft-horse 
and sledge and go to the forest where the 
men were cording wood. And her years 
were eighteen. And she was full of good 
intentions, and she took a draft-horse and 
a sledge and wrapped her head in a shaw! 
and set out for the forest which stands upon 
the toes and the insteps of the mountains. 


Ill 


On her way to the forest, across the great 
levels of well-packed snow, Zion met other 
young women of Utopia returning to the 
village and driving sledges heaped high with 
firewood. The harnesses of their horses, 
from whose shaggy hides steam arose in 
clouds, were not without bells. 

After the sledges which the women drove 
(trudging beside them, their heavy shoes 
squeaking in the snow) came the young men 
of Utopia in twos and threes, carrying axes 
and saws. 

You're late, young woman,”’ said one of 
them; ‘but you’ll find plenty of wood left.” 

“Watch out for timber-wolves,” said 
another jocosely. ‘*Want me to go back 
with you?” 

But Zion thanked him and shook her 
head at the same time.. She was not afraid 
of timber-wolves or-anything else in this 
world. At least, she thought she wasn’t. 
Her trepidations were all for those places 
which come after this. But if a timber- 
wolf had come along and eaten her up, you 
couldn’t have blamed him. There was no 
more tempting morsel between two oceans. 
She was not conscious of it, but, of the young 
men of Utopia, not one failed to turn his 
head and look after her. Emmanuel Cobb 
even sighed (a sudden spout of steam) as 
he thought of his own Sharron trudging on 
ahead somewhere, her body, which was four- 
square to the winds of heaven, cased in 
a shawl that was red and purple. 

Zion walked beautifully, swinging her 
legs from the hip into long strides that gave 
her a kind of breezy, rolling motion, her 
back flat, her head high. Her upper lip 
was too short, and the white gleam of her 


teeth between the two strong smears oi 
vermilion gave her face a briiliant,a brightly 
lighted appearance. She dazzled the eye. 
It was hard to discern the exact shape of 
her features. Her nostrils were delicately 
cut and alittle large; her chin was adorably 
cleft. Her eyes, perhaps, were not as large 
as some eyes, but they were the bluest in 
Utopia and the gayest—except when her 
mind was busied with thoughts of the next 
world, and then they got so dark as to look 
black and had a sad, hunted expression. 

She came to the forest and began to load 
the sledge with fire-wood, working with a 
smooth, swift energy, for she not only had 
great gifts of manual ability but the short 
winter day was darkening. 

It was wonderfully still in the forest. 
But this stillness was broken, now and then 
when snow became loosened in a tree-top 
and fell rattling through the branches. 
Between two such disturbances, Zion 
heard suddenly slow steps sounding and 
squeaking. She looked behind her and 
saw a strange man acting in a strange way. 
He looked as a man must look when he 
enters a dark room and tries to find some- 
thing. He groped with his hands, and at 
each step felt the sand carefully with the 
toe of the boot that was taking the step 
before throwing his weight forward from 
the foot that was stationary. His eyes 
were three-parts closed, and radiating up- 
ward from the gap between their brows, 
were fine-drawn lines that might have 
indicated either mental or physical suffer- 
ing. His clothes were heavy with snow. 
It looked as if he had had many falls. 

Even as Zion looked, he came to a dead 
stop, and pressed the heels of his hands 
against his eyeballs. He stood there for 
some moments, and then came slowly for- 
ward again. And now Zion, with a little 
whimper of sympathy, dropped a double 
armful of wood and hurried to meet him. 

“Stay where you are!”’ she called. ‘I’m 
coming.” 

That sweet, sudden voice in the forest 
could not have frightened Blair Armstrong. 
It must have been the sheer relief of hear- 
ing any voice at all that literally knocked 
his legs from under him, so that he fell, 
all in a heap, and began to laugh and cry. 

Zion knelt beside him and threw a strong 
young arm around his shoulders. 

**Don’t take on,” she said; ‘it’s a!l right! 
I’m here.” 
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He was trembling and shaking like a 
child to whom something outrageously 
cruel has been done. And she held him 
close and tried to comfort him, just as if 
he had been a child, instead of six feet two 
to the 


of young manhood, hard as_naiis 
him, 


touch and, now that she loo!:ed at 
beautiful to the eve. 

“Tt’s allright,” shesaid. ‘* You hada bad 
time, but vou’re safe now. It’s only three 
miles to town. IT'jl ride vou in with the 
wo ma.” 

lirst, he managed to stop crving, and 
then to stop laughing. Then he said: 

“Tdiot! Couldn't control nerves. Broke 
down under too much good news. Al! 
thanks to you— whew!” And 
he finished with a tremendous sigh of relief. 

“How long have you been like this?” 


right now, 


she asked. 

‘Since yesterday at noon,” he said. 
‘*The sun was so bright on the snow. All 
of a sudden 1 went stone blind. Didn't 
have any snow-specs. Left it to my pony 
to get me safely back to camp, and got swept 
out of the saddle by a branch. I dink it 
was yesterday. I’m not sure to-day is 
to-day. But I think I knew when the sun 
rose. And, then, I’ve got such an empty 
feeling.” 

“You poor 
“We'll start right off. 
uy the rest of the load.” 

She helped him to his feet, and, he lean- 
ing on her a little more heavily than was 
absolutely necessary, guided him to the 
sledge. Zion strode along, rolling slightly, 
and clucked to the horse and talked with 
the man. 

‘And the name of the place,” she said, 
“is Utopia.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the 
know where I am.”’ 

It was noticeable that the deep, fine lines 
of pain on his forehead had become a mere 
pucker, and that the corners of his mouth 
had lifted. 

“And to-day is actually Wednesday?’ 
he asked. 

“Ves. We have to get the wood in be- 
fore Sunday.”’ 

“But Sunday is a long way off.” 

“Oh, no; to-morrow is Sunday.” 

“How do you mean. ‘to-morrow is 
Sundav’? To-morrow is Thursday.” 

“Not in Utopia. In summer we are too 
busy with the crops to have any day of rest 


thing!” exclaimed Zion. 
I won't wait to take 


“Now I 


man. 
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at all. So in winter we have to make 
up the average. Monday, ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Sunday, Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday—that’s the way the week goes 
in winter.” 

If Blair Armstrong could have been 
assured that he was not to be permanently 
bind, he would have Jaughed out loud. 
As it was, the corners of his mouth lifted 
still higher, and in his unshaven cheek a 
dimple appeared. 

“And in summer,” he asked, ‘‘how does 
the week go?” 

‘Monda3, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, Workday.” 

His lips moved, but no sound came from 
them. He was, perhaps, repeating this 
fragment of calendar with inward relish. 
But after a while, he spoke and _ said: 

“Great! That’s my way, too. I make 
sure of fifty-two days rest in the year. But 
it doesn’t matter to me when they come. 
Sometimes I bunch ‘em, and live a month 
of Sundays.” 


IN ALONZO WILLAMS 


As she turned, Armstrong opened his eyes 


to see a great deal. 


By 
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and looked at her. It was only for a second that he looked, but in that second he managed 
direct vision he saw Zion's profile, by indirect vision her full-face 
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‘‘And do you go to church three times a 
day?” 

“But how can I?” he said. “For I’m 
seldom in the same county with a church. 
No: I take my religion internally.” 

“Of course, if there’s no church you can 
get to—” admitted Zion. ‘But you must 
live in wild places.”’ 

Armstrong nodded. 

“The wilder the better. 
about you?” 

“Me? Oh, I’m just a girl.” 

His face brightened. If she was married, 
she wouldn't have said that she was just 
a girl. His face darkened. A girl with a 
voice like that couldn’t remain just a girl 
forever. 

‘“What did you say?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“T thought——” 

“T started to say something and stopped 

“Oh!” 

“T was going to ask,” he said, “if vour 
voice is a good match for the rest of you?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You've got the prettiest voice I ever 
listened to.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Zion, in confusion. 
And because she felt as if a thousand eyes 
were looking at her and criticizing her, she 
blushed scarlet. 

“And you’ve got little hands,” said 
Armstrong, with relish; “I felt ’em through 
your mittens. And you've got strong 
shoulders. I leaned on ’em.” 

‘“T guess I’m strong,” said Zion meekly. 

‘Won't it be exciting when I get my 
sight back and see you for the first time?” 

‘I guess it'll be an awful shock,” said 
Zion, in a smal] voice. And inwardly she 
resolved that never, no, not ever forever, 
would she submit herself to the embarrass- 
ment that scrutiny. ‘Even,’ she 
thought, “if I’m not an out-and-out sight, 
no girl is pretty enough to stand being 
looked at like that for the first time.”’ 

Armstrong was also making inner reso- 
lutions. 

‘So help me God,” he said to himself; 
“she may be ugly as a mud fence, but she 
saved my life! And if I haven’t gumption 
enough to make her think she’s got the 
prettiest face I ever saw, I'll build achapel 
on the top of Pike’s Peak and eat it!” 

And hard upon this grim threat of self- 
abnegation, they came to the house of 
Zion’s father. 


But tell me 


of 
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Tue village of Utopia is built upon a 
Utopian plan. The houses stand in a great 
circle about a level village green (at this 
time of writing it was a village white) in 
the very midst of which is an upthrust of 
rock and pine trees, by which a frm foun- 
dation, a slight elevation, protection in 
winter, and cool shade in summer are se- 
cured for the snow-white church of Utopia. 
3ack of the house is a second circle of barns, 
stables, storehouses, and so forth and so on. 
To these is vouchsafed a fine view of the 
surrounding mountains. 

Upon a certain morning, this view was 
also disclosed to Blair Armstrong, leaping 
from bed with a glad cry and dashing to 
the window of a small room in the house of 
Zion’s father. For it seems that in the night 
his suspended powers of vision had been 
once more animated by the combined forces 
of youth and tranquillity. First, he looked 
at the plains and the mountains beyond. 
But, in the bright sunshine, the vast ex- 
panses of snow were as if set with myriads 
of diamonds. And he turned away quickly, 
feeling as if he had been stabbed in the 
eyes. Next, he looked at himself in a cheap 
mirror, and observed that he had not 
shaved for days and days and days. Then 
he heard a sound of feet that mounted a 
stair, and he made a flving leap to his bed 
and covered himself to the chin and closed 
his eyes. 

A quiet tap on the door was ungram- 
matically followed with: 

“It’s me, brother Armstrong, with your 
breakfast.” 

‘Come in, sister Zion!” he ca'led. 
she pushed open the door. 

First, she deposited the breakfast-tray on 
a convenient chair. Then she commanded 
brother Armstrong to sit up. Then she 
arranged his pillows and commanded him 
to lean back. Then she placed his break- 
fast upon his knees, and then, guiding his 
hand, she showed him where the porridge 
was, and the beans were, and the bacon and 
the cream and the sugar and the coffee. 

Propped up in bed, his eyes closed, his 
unshaven face and neck rising from a night- 
gown of heavy gray flannel, Blair Arm- 
strong was not a prepossessing sight. But 
to Zion, who had saved his life, he looked 
beautiful. 

“Got everything you want?” 


And 
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“And we believe, said Zion, “that it’s all right ror a man to kiss a girl when they 
are really going to be married” 
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“Yes; thanks. No—wait! I don’t 
seem to hear my watch ticking. I think 
it’s run down.” 

Zion turned toward the bureau where 
the watch lay, face up. As she turned, 
Armstrong opened his eyes and looked at 
her. It was only fora second that he looked, 
but in that second he managed to see a 
great deal. By direct vision he saw Zion’s 
profile, by indirect vision her full-face. 
A little mirror is a useful thing. He saw 
the color of her eves, the fashion of her 
hair, the vermilion of her lips, the glancing 
whites of her teeth, the peerless carriage 
of her head. 

“No,” she said; ‘it’s going.” 

But he felt it wisest to shut his eves 
against the sweetness of the smile with 
which she turned to him. 

“Why,” she said, with a voice of concern, 
‘“vou’re trembling all over! Are you cold?” 

**Cold?” said Armstrong. ‘No; I’m 
not cold.”’ 

‘What is it, then?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“You've got to tell me.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing.” 

“Tell me at once!” 
little foot. 

“All right,” he said; ‘I'll tell you, but 
it’s your fault if you don’t like it. It’s 
you, Zion. You’re what makes me tremble. 
Do you think a man can live in the dark and 
have you ministering to him like an angel, 
and not love you for it and want vou for 
his own, for his very own?” 

‘Please don’t,” said Zion, in a 
voice; “you mustn’t.”’ 

*Mustn’t? Why mustn’t I?” 

‘Because, even if I—why, you don’t 
even know what I look like!” 

‘It doesn’t matter what you look like,’’ 
he said. And he said it grandly. Having 
satisfied himself that she was beautiful, 
he could afford grandeur and magnanimity. 

Girls like to be beautiful. They like to 
be beautiful, because beauty attracts men. 
Yet any self-respecting girl would have a 
fit if a man told her that he loved her for 
her looks alone. Zion, at least, had the 
preeminent satisfaction of believing that 
she was being made love to because, in one 
man’s mind, her mental and spiritual gifts 
were of paramount importance. 

“And Zion,’ he pleaded, “‘why not? 
I’ve learned about you. You're the girl 
who was left over. There’s no man in 


She stamped her 


small 
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Utopia for you. Why not take a chance 
on me?” 

She was so quiet that almost he thought 
she had vanished from the room. 

‘Don’t you want to get married, Zion? 
I don’t mean to me necessarily, but on 
general principles?” 

Silence. 

“You might answer.” 

Then Zion, in a small voice, 

‘Why, yes; I do want to get married.” 

‘Well, then——”’ 

‘Because it’s wicked not to marry.” 

“T know all about that. Eternal torment 
if you don’t marry; eterna! torment if vou 
marry anyone but a Utopian. Delightful 
prospect, when there’s no Utopian left for 
you to marry! But if I was a girl and had to 
choose, I'd rather be punished for marrying 
some one who was not a Utopian than for 
not marrying at all—especially with the 
punishment the same in both cases. How 
about that for logic?” 

“I’m going now,” said Zion. 
anything else you want?” 

“Tf your father will lend me a razor, I 
think I can manage to shave in the dark. 
Oh, Zion, don’t you like me at all?” 

“T like you a lot,” she said, and ran out 
of the room and down the stairs. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
said Blair Armstrong to himself, and he 
said some other things, which, if overheard, 
might have been expected to start an 
epidemic of fits among the Utopians. 

It happened to be the first Sunday in 
the week. When Zion and her father 
returned from morning service, they found 
on the kitchen table a sheet of paper 
weighted down by a thick stack of twenty- 
dollar gold pieces. On the sheet of paper 
Was written: 


“Is there 


DEAR Str: 

You said you had a saddle-horse you'd sell for 
a hundred dollars. As there is only one saddle-horse 
in your stable, I presume that to be the one. The 
other hundred is to pay for board and lodging and 
for a pair of snow-glasses I found hanging on the 
hat-rack. The reason I’m going is that about eleven 
o'clock I opened my eyes and found I could see a 
little. That was our bargain; you said I could stay 
till I could see and then I must get out. You said 
you didn’t want any “‘timber-wolf”’ like me per- 
manently on your hands. So, good-by. But I 
wouldn’t have stayed on, anyway. I’d go through 
hell for Zion, but she won’t even face the prospects 
of heaven for me. And so, as I’m not wanted, I trek. 

With silence for what you haven’t done, and with 
thanks for what you have, I remain, 

Yours truly, Barr ARMSTRONG. 
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“Ten double eagles!” thought Zion’s 
father. ; ; 

“He went away without even knowing 
what I look like!”’ thought Zion. 

“Better make up that there fire,” said 
Zion’s father aloud. 

“T will,” said she. 

When she returned from the woodshed, 
her cheeks were crimson. 

To the topmost of those logs which she 
now deposited, crashing to the hearth, 
there had been pinned another sheet of 
paper. (This was now hidden in a de- 
lightful place.) On it, that voluminous 
letter-writer, Blair Armstrong, had written; 

I’m going the way I came. I’m going slow. If I 
was followed, I’d be caught dead easy. But this is 
to say good-by and God bless you. Why, little 
Zion, I’d a turned Utopian for your sake! All you 
had to do was to tell me what to believe and I’d 
have believed. But you didn’t show much interest, 
and so God bless you again and good-by. I don’t 
know if my eyes are fit to travel. I don’t suppose 
they are—but no matter. I’m not so stuck on this 
life now as to care one way or another. If this 
life is hell, what’s the use of worrying about the 
next? Tell me that, little Zion. 


As she lifted and then dropped the first 
log into place, she murmured, 

“Ves; what 7s the use?” 

“Eh?” said her father. 

“IT said we were short of wood,” said 
Zion briskly. “I only fetched half a load 
the day I found brother Armstrong. I’ve 
a good mind to hitch up and haul another 
load this afternoon.” - 

‘Will you have time before the afternoon 
service?” 

“Before the afternoon 
Oh, yes; oceans of time!” 


service, father? 


“If this snow keeps on, little Zion, we’ll 
have to camp, and go hungry. But if I’m 
to be a Utopian when we stand up before 
the minister at Five Forks, you’d better 
begin your religious instructions here and 
now. 

She was very timid to begin. 
gan, in a sweet whisper, 

“We believe that, on the Day of Judg- 
ment, it will be God who sits in the middle.” 

“I believe that, too,” said Armstrong 
solemnly, and he added, “‘Oh, Zion, if only 
you knew how beautiful you are!” ; 

“But you asked me to go away with 
you before you even knew what I looked 
like!” she exclaimed proudly. “That’s 


She be- 
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what made me come. That’s what makes 
me so happy.”’ 

The timber-wolf hung his head a little. 
He had reason to. 

“And we believe’’—Zion resumed her in- 
structions in the Utopian religion—‘‘that 
liars go to hell. Do you believe that?” 

“T do,” said Armstrong fervently. But 
he hoped inwardiy that it wasn’t true. 

“Tt’s how we live that matters!” cried 
the now zealous and always beautiful 
apostle of the Utopians. 

“Of course,’ said Armstrong, and, with 
an eye to the great flakes of snow now fall- 
ing with ominous thickness, he added; 
‘“‘And where we die or when we die doesn’t 
matter. Are you warm enough, honey?” 

‘““Honey!”’ she murmured. ‘It’s a beau- 
tiful word.” 

“It’s religious, too,”’ he said; “‘milk and 
honey. It’s in the Bible. But there’s no 
milk about you. Cream and honey—that’s 
what vou are.”’ 

“And we believe that husbands and wives 
must love each other till death and be 
faithful.” 

“Don't you worry about that, little 
Zion!” 

He leaned from the plow-horse (for he 
had put her on the saddle-horse) and drew 
her toward him and kissed her cheek. 

“And we believe,” said Zion, ‘that it’s 
all right for a man to kiss a girl when they 
are really going to be married.”’ 

It may have been that a snowflake some- 
where in the vicinity of Blair Armstrong’s 
right eye suddenly melted and ran down his 
cheek. I say, it may have been. I don’t 
really know. 


“T have to report to the congregation,” 
said the eldest of the five elders, leaning 
upon his knuckles in the pulpit of the 
church of Utopia and raising his hands 
together, ‘‘that the search for our little 
sister Zion has been a failure there ain’t 
a trace of her to be found nor of the sledge 
nor the plow-horse she took with her it 
may be that she lost her way in the great 
storm and perished and in that case it’s 
just possible we may find her after the 
spring break-up but if is more comfortable 
to feel that our little sister didn’t die a 
lingering death but was as is most likely 
set upon by a timber-wolf and et alive let 


us pray.” 


Gouverneur Morris’s next story, The Portrait of a Self-made Man, will appear in the June issue. 





He began to allow himself to take in details. Why had he not remarked before that she had 
an extraordinarily well-shaped head? And what wonderful hands! 
7% (The Career of Katherine Bush) 
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ATHERINE BUSH'S parents are dead, and she lived with her three sisters and two brothers at 
Laburnum Villa, in the London suburb of Bindon’s Green. She is twenty-two, and by diligent self- 
culture has raised herself considerably above the plane of her family. She has acquired a fondness for good 
literature, has learned to play the piano, and has taught herself French. To her, the members of the fam- 
ily are hopelessly vulgar, and their ideals sham and low. With the exception of her eldest sister, Matilda, 
who holds one small corner of her heart, she loathes them. She began to earn her living by keeping ac- 
counts at a pork-butcher’s, but soon got a position as stenographer with Livingstone & Devereux (familiarly 
known as ‘“‘Liv & Dev’’), Jew money-lenders in London. Here she remained for three years. The firm’s 
clients are chiefly of the upper class, and by observing their manners, Katherine realizes the gulf that sepa- 
rates them from her own family and its circle of friends, and she determines to bridge it and land herself, 
through her own intelligence, in a congenial environment. 

At the office she has made the acquaintance of Lord Algernon (“‘Algy’’) Fitz-Rufus, younger son of a 
stingy Welsh marquis, and has fallen in love with him. He becomes very devoted, but she knows that 
his family would never forgive him if he married her, and that both their lives would be ruined. Never- 
theless, so anxious is she to learn more about Lord Algy’s world and the ways of a gentleman that she 
accompanies him on a three-day trip to Paris. This brief experience with good hotels and refined ways of 
living increases her ambition to alter her scheme of life and mingle with the socially elect in the hope of 
some day being really admitted to it. Lord Algy is now in love with her, but she is astute enough to see 
that any continuance of their relations would, in the end, be detrimental to her, so she resolves, quite cold- 
bloodedly, to have nothing more to do with him. 

Katherine’s next move is to give up her position with “Liv & Dev” and seek one more intimately 
connected with the world in which she plans to work out her career. In this she has luck. Within a short 
time she obtains the post of secretary to Sarah Lady Garribardine, one of the great ladies of London society. 
The members of her family, with the exception of Matilda, do not grieve over her departure from home. 
Her criticisms have been hateful, and their social aspirations are more than satisfied with the prospective 
entrance into the family of Mabel Cawber as the wife of the eldest brother, Fred. Lady Garribardine be- 
lieves that she has found a treasure in Katherine, and the girl finds in her employer her sought-for model of 
the true aristocrat. Lady Garribardine never loses sight of the responsibilities of her station and class, as 
Katherine realizes one day, when her ladyship vigorously protests to Lady Beatrice, the wife of her nephew, 
Gerard Strobridge, that she will cheapen and degrade herself and her class if she goes to an artists’ models’ 
ball in the scant attire of Ganymede. In Gerard Strobridge, Katherine sees a man from whom 
she can learn true culture, and resolves, without thinking of possible consequences, that she will make him 
see in her more than his aunt’s secretary. Meanwhile, Matilda is eagerly awaiting Katherine’s first day 
of leisure, when she is to hear all about her sister’s new life. 


ATILDA had been told to meet pointed on the bridge, and the elder Miss 
her sister, if it should be fine Bush was filled with joy. She had missed 
on this Sunday, in the park Katherine dreadfully, as browbeating hus- 
by the Serpentine; they would — bands are often missed by meek wives. and 
walk about and then go and she was full of curiosity to hear her news. 
have an early tea at Victoria “You look changed, somehow, Kitten!” 

Station, from whence Matilda could take she exclaimed, when they had greeted 
a train back to Bindon’s Green. each other. ‘It isn’t because you’d done 
They met punctually at the time ap- your hair differently—you had it that way 
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on the last day. It isn’t a bit ‘the look;’ 
but it suits you. No; it’s not that—but 
you are changed, somehow. 
everything, dearie—I am dying to hear.” 

‘I like it,” began Katherine, ‘‘and I am 
learning lots of things.” 

This information. did not thrill Matilda. 
Katherine’s desire to be always learning was 
very fatiguing, she thought, and quite 
unnecessary. She wanted to hear facts of 
food and lodging and people and treat- 
ment, not unimportant moral develop- 
ments. 

“Oh, well,’ she said, ‘‘are they kind to 
you?”’ 

“Ves; I am waited on like a lady—and 
generally the work isn’t half so heavy as 
at ‘Liv & Dev’s.’”’ 

“Tell me, right from the beginning, 
what you do when you get up in the morn- 
ing until you go to bed.” 

Katherine complied. 

“Tam waked at half-past seven and given 
a cup of tea—real tea, Tild, not the stuff 
we call tea at home.” (A slight toss of the 
head from Matilda.) ‘“‘The second house- 
maid waits on me and pulls up my blind, 
and then I have my bath in the bath- 


room across the passage—a nice, deep, hot 
bath rs 
“Whatever for—every day?” interrupted 


‘What waste of soap and towels 
and things! Do you like it, Kitten?” 

“Of course I do. We all seem to be 
very dirty people to me now, Tild, with 
our one tub a week; you soon grow to find 
things a necessity. I could not bear not 
to have a bath every day now.” 

Matilda snorted. 

‘“‘Well—and then?” 

“Then I go down and have my break- 
fast in the secretary’s room—my sitting- 
room, in fact. It is a lovely breakfast, 
with beautiful china and silver and table- 
linen, and when I have finished that, 
I take my block and pencil and go up 
to Lady Garribardine’s bedroom to take 
down my instructions for the day in short- 
hand.”’ 

“Oh, Kitten, do tell me, what’s her 
room like?”’ At last something interesting 
might be coming! 

“Tt is all pink silk and lace and a gilt 
bed, and numbers of photographs, and a 
big sofa and comfortable chairs—and when 
she has rheumatism, she stays there and 
has people up to tea.” 


Matilda. 


Now tell me 


_of it for them! 
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“What? Folks to tea in her bedroom? 
Ladies, of course!” 

“Oh dear, no—men, too. She has 
heaps of men friends; they are devoted to 
her.” 

‘Gentlemen in her bedroom! I do call 
that fast!”” Matilda was frankly shocked. 

“Why?” asked Katherine. 

“Why? My dear, just fancy! Gentle- 
men where you sleep and dress! Mabel 
would not dream of doing such a thing— 
and I do hope she’ll never hear you are in 
that kind of a house. She’d be sure to 
pass remarks.”’ 

“Lady Garribardine is over sixty years 
old, Tild. Don’t you think you are being 
rather funny?” And Katherine wondered 
why she had never noticed before that 
Matilda was totally devoid of all seuse of 
humor. And then she realized that the 
conception was new even to herself, and 
must have come from her book-reading, 
though she was conscious that it.was a 
gift that she had always enjoyed. No one 
had spoken of ‘senses of humor” in their 
home circle, and Matilda would not have 
understood what it meant or whether she 
did or did not possess it. 

Things were things to Matilda, and had 
not different aspects, and for a lady to re- 
ceive gentlemen in her bedroom, if she were 
even over sixty years old and suffering from 
rheumatism, was not proper conduct, and 
would earn ‘the disapproval of Mabel 
Cawber and, indeed, of refined and select 
Bindon’s Green in general. 

““T don’t see that age makes a difference; 
it’s the idea of tea in a bedroom, dearie— 
with gentlemen!” Katherine with difficulty 
hid a smile. ‘‘Why, it’s the awkwardness 
I’m wondering whatever 
Fred and Bert and Charlie Prodgers would 
feel if Mabel had them up to hers of a 
Sunday, supposing she had a cold — and 
what would anyone say?” 

“Yes; I am sure Bindon’s Green would 
talk its head off, and Fred and Bert and 
Charlie Prodgers would be awfully uncom- 
fortable, and if a person like Mabel did do 
such a thing as to have them up there, she 
would be fidgety herself. But Lady Gar- 
ribardine is always quite sure of herself, and 
her friends are, too, and they don’t have to 
consider convention. They are really gentle- 
men, you see, and not worried at all as to 
what people think or say, and it seems quite 
natural to them to come up and see an old 
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Lady Beatrice flew to her looking-glass. She stood this way and that. and finally came to the 
conclusion that there might be the faintest substratum of truth in the accusation 
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rheumatic lady anywhere they want to See 
her—that is just the difference in the class, 
Tild—the upper are perfectly real, and 
don’t pretend anything, and aren’t uncom- 
fortable in doing natural things.”’ 

Matilda was still disapproving, and 
once became antagonistic when her sister 
made reflections upon class. 

“T call it very queer, anyway,” she 
sniffed. “‘And wherever do they find room 
to sit—in a bedroom, dearie?”’ 

Katherine laughed. She wondered, if 
she had never had a glimpse of life and space 
and comfort with Lord Algy, should she, 
too, have been as ignorant and surprised 
at everything in her new sphere as Matilda 
was at the description of it. She supposed 
she would have been equally surprised, but 
would certainly have viewed it with an 
open mind. After ten days of peeps at a 
world where everything new and old was 
looked at and discussed with the broadest 
toleration, the incredible narrowness of the 
Bindon’s Green outlook appalled her—the 
forces of ignorance and prejudice and 
ridiculous hypocrisy which ruled such hun- 
dreds of worthy people’s lives. 

She came back from these speculations 
to the reality of her sister’s voice, reiter- 
ating her question as to where the visitors 
found place, and she answered, still smiling: 

“Tt is a great big room, Tild, twice as 
big as the drawing-room at home—no— 
bigger still, and twenty people could sit in 
it without crowding.” 

“Goodness gracious,” 
tilda, “it must be grand!”’ 

“You see, you are such an old goose, 
Matilda! You think the whole world must 
be like Bindon’s Green, although I have 
told you over and over that other places 
and other grades of life are different, but 
you and Mabel and Fred and Bert and the 
whole crew of you measure everything with 
your own tiny measure. You make me 
gasp at your outlook sometimes. 

Matilda bridled, and Katherine went on. 

“Lady Garribardine’s house does not 
seem to be a bit grand to her, nor to any of 
the people who come there. They are not 
conscious of it; it is just every-day to them, 
although some of them live in quite small 
houses themselves and aren’t at all rich. 
She has two cousins—elderly ladies who 
live in a tiny flat—but, oh, the difference 
in it to Mabel’s villa! I had to take them 
a message last week, and waited in their 


ejaculated Ma- 
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mite of a drawing-room. It was exquis- 
itely clean and simple, and they are prob- 
ably poorer than we are.” 

Matilda felt too ruffled to continue this 
conversation—she always hated the way 
Katherine argued with her—she wanted to 
get back to the far more interesting sub- 
ject of carpets and curtains and arrange- 
ments in the rooms of Lady Garribardine’s 
house. Numbers of the people in her seri- 
als, of course, were supposed to own such 
places, and she had often seen bits of 
them on the stage, but until she found 
Katherine really lived now in one, some- 
how she had never believed in them as 
living actualities, or, rather, their reality 
had not been brought home to her. So 
she questioned Katherine, and soon had 
an accurate description of her ladyship’s 
bedroom and the rest of the house; then 
she got back to the happenings of her sis- 
ter’s day. 

“Well, when you have got up there, you 
take down orders—and then?” 

“T sort everything that has come by the 
post and mark on the env elops how I am 
to answer them, and I sometimes read her 
a! toud the papers, if her eyes are tired.”’ 

“Yes? 

“And then I go down and write the let- 
ters. She hardly ever answers any herself, 
and I have to write them as if I were she. 
Her friends must wonder how her hand and 
style have changed since Miss Arnott left.” 

Here was something thrilling again for 
Matilda. 

“Oh, my; 
know about the smart set, Kitten! 
it interesting?” 

“Yes; as I told you, I am learning les- 
sons.” 

“Oh, bother that! Well, 
write about—do tell me?” 

‘All sorts of things—their movements, 
their charities, invitations, little witticisms 
about each other, politics, the last good 
story, and, some of them, books.” 

‘“‘And you have to answer as if you were 
her? However do you do it, Kitten?” 

“She gives me the general idea—she 
showed me the first time for, the private 
letters, and now I know, but sometimes, 
perhaps, I write as if it were me.” 

“And don’t they know it is not her hand?” 

“Of course; but they don’t care. She is 
a great lady and a character, and she is 
very powerful in their circle of society, and 


what a lot you must get to 
Isn't 


what do they 
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it is worth everyone’s while to be civil to 
her.” 

“It is all funny. 
do?” 

‘Sometimes I have to do errands—shop- 
ping and so on—and then my luncheon 
comes. The food is lovely, and I am 
waited on by a footman called Thomas— 
he is the third—and on Wednesday Lady 
Garribardine took his and the butler’s 
heads off because I had not been given 
coffee. She means me to be perfectly 
treated, I can tell you!” 

“Coffee after your lunch 
And my, what a lot of servants! 
do they all do?” 

“Their work, I suppose. You forget it 
is a big house and everything is splendidly 
done and beautifully clean and regular and 
orderly.” 

Here Matilda insisted upon a full list of 
all the retainers and an account of their 
separate duties; her domestic soul reveled 
in these details, and at the end of the recital 
her awe knew no bounds. Katherine was 
able to give her a very circumstantial set of 
statements, as all accounts passed through 
her hands. 

‘Well, your old lady must spend pints 
of money!” Matilda said, with a sigh. 
“But we've not got to your afternoons 
yet, dearie. Do you work all them, too?” 

“When I am very busy—it depends how 
much I have to do. If I am not very oc- 
cupied and I have not been out in the morn- 
ing, I go for a walk before tea. I have to 
take her ladyship’s two fox-terriers, Jack 
and Joe—they are jolly little fellows, and I 
love them. We scamper in the square, or 
go as far as the park.” 

“And your tea? They bring you up a 
cup, I suppose, every day—regular?”’ 

“Not a cup—a whole tray to myself, 
and lovely muffins and cream, Tild. Lady 
Garribardine has a Jersey herd of cows at 
her place in Blankshire, and the cream comes 
up each day from there.”’ 

“My; how nice!” Matilda sighed again. 
Her imagination could hardly take in such 
luxury. It seemed to her that Katherine 
must be living in almost gilded vice. 

Then, after tea, if I am not sent for to 
do any special thing, I read to myself. I 
look up anything that I don’t know about 
that I have chanced to hear spoken of by 
the people who come. I am allowed to 
take books from the library.”’ 


Well, what else do you 


how gentee!! 
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“Then you do see people sometimes?” 
Matilda’s interest revived again. ‘*What 
are they like, Kitten?” 

‘Sometimes I do, but not often—only 
when I chance to be sent for; but next 
week Lady Garribardine has got a big 
charity tableaux entertainment on hand 
that she is patroness and arranger of, and 
I shall come across lots of people of society 
—some of the ones you know the names 
of so well in the Flare.” 

“The Duchess of Dashington and the 
Countess of Blanktown—really, Kitten!”’ 
This was fashion, indeed! 

‘‘Probably—but I don’t know about the 
Duchess of Dashington. I don’t think 
Lady Garribardine approves of her.” 

“Not approve of the Duchess of Dash- 
ington!” Matilda exclaimed indignantly. 
‘Her that has gentlemen to tea in her bed- 
yoom to give herself airs like that! Well, 
I never!” 

This particular duchess’s photographs 
were the joy of the half-penny illustrated 
papers, and Matilda was accustomed to 
see her in skating-costume, waltzing with 
her instructor, and golf-costume, and pri- 
vate-theatrical costumes, almost every other 
week, 

‘“No; she speaks of her very cheaply, 
but I will tell you all about it on Sunday 
fortnight. I'll have heard everything by 
then, because.the tableaux will be over.” 

Matilda returned to her muttons. 

“Then you have supper, I suppose.’ 

“No; I go up and dress myself and put 
on my best blouse and have my dinner at 
eight o’clock. After that I generally read 
the paper or French books; and at ten I 
go to bed.” 

‘Gracious, what’s the good of dressing 
if you don’t see anyone! How you'll use 
up your blouse!”’ 

Matilda was aghast at such folly. 

‘“‘T am supposed to be a lady, Tild, and a 
lady is expected to dress in the evening 
if she is alone on a desert island.” 

‘What stuff! Whatever for?”’ 

“Self-respect.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” 

Presently Katherine grew reflective, her 
catechism over. 

“T wish you could see it all, Tild; it 
would enlarge your brain—it is all so dif- 
ferent from Bindon’s Green. If you could 
only hear their point of view, I assure you, 
dear, it might be two different nations— 
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those barefoot urchins climbing on the rails 
are much nearer their level than we are.” 

But Matilda could not stand this. 

‘Those dirty boys nearer your new peo- 
ple than a real lady like Mabel Cawber 
and your own brothers and sisters! Kath- 
erine, how dare you? Horrid little gutter- 
snipes with no pride of themse!ves—why, 
they aren’t even ashamed to be here of a 
Sunday among decent people; they,d do 
anything!”’ 

“That is just it, Tild. So would the 
aristocrats if they wanted to, and wouldn't 
be a bit ashamed or even think of it, and 
they have ‘no pride of themselves,’ either— 
but you'll never understand, Tild, not if 
you live to be a hundred years old.” 

“And I don’t want to—there!”’ 

‘Then it is perfectly useless my talking; 
I see that. We had better go and have 
some tea.’’ And so they turned out af 
Albert Gate and walked to Victoria. 

Matilda, when she had smoothed 
ruffled feelings, began now to relate the 
home news. Gladys and her fiancé were 
not happy together; they had not been so 
since that visit which Katherine would re- 
member they had taken to Brighton to stay 
with his aunt—it was nearly six weeks ago 
now, and both grew more and more gloomy. 

‘And so uppy as Glad is with Fred, too, 
and never a bit back on Bob Hartley!’ 

Matilda felt things would be better for 
her sister if a little more spirit were shown. 
Mabel and her betrothed had been up for 
church parade, as usual, in the park that 
morning, and this lady had also supped 
with them at Laburnum Villa the night 
before, and they had had oysters and a 
jolly time. 

Katherine felt a strange emotion when 
she heard this. She seemed to see a 
picture of Lord Algyv enjoying oysters, and 
all the reflections this action had ca'led up. 
Oh, how long ago it all appeared! 

“And have you met that gentlem 
spoke of?”’ Matilda asked, before 
parted at the station. 

“Mr. Strobridge, you mean—Lady Gar- 
ribardine’s nephew? Yes; he is husband 
of the lady Glad dresses, the one who had 
the model she wanted me to have. He is 
a clever man—we have not really spoken 
yet, but I mean to know him very well 
some day.” 

“Oh, Kitten, do be careful—and him a 
married man, too!”’ 


her 


man you 
they 
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“For what I want of him, it does not 
matter whether he is married or single,” 
Katherine reassured her, and soon the train 
moved off. 

How good Matilda was, 
thought, as she walked briskly back to 
Berkeley Square, an unselfish, worthy, 
honest, hopelessly stupid creature whom, 
somehow, she was fond of! But what 
could it be that made her herself so utterly 
different from them all? Nothing could be 
chance—everything had its reason, only 
we were generally too blind to perceive it. 
So was there some truth in that vague 
story of the great-grandmother having been 
some one of high family fallen low in the 
world and married to the auctioneer great- 
grandfather, whom her own father remem- 
bered very well. Could it be that some 
drop of gentle blood flowed in her veins, 
transmitted from this source and concen- 
trated in her, having escaped the others— 
or was it simply from the vears of her read- 
ing that her mind had developed? But it 
could not be altogether that, because she 
remembered instincts and tastes in unedu- 
cated early childhood completely aloof 
from the family’s. 

‘Father gave me this business capacity,” 
she mused, “but something beyond must 
have given me this will to achieve—and I 
shall achieve—all I desire—in time! Only, 
I must be ruthless and have no emotions. 
I must follow what Bacon asserts about 
great spirits,’ and she quoted it softly. 

‘There is not one that hath been trans- 
ported to the mad degree of love, which 
shows that great spirits and great business 
do keep out this weak passion.’”’ 

Yes; she would keep out this weak pas- 
sion. She had tasted its joys, and that 
memory must last her a lifetime. 

On the door-step, she encountered Gerard 
Strobridge just coming out. He raised his 
hat and said politely that it was an abom- 
inably cold day; then he passed on down 
the steps and so toward Hill Street. 


Katherine 


IX 


Tue week of the tableaux had come and 
gone, and had opened yet another win- 
dow for Katherine Bush to peep at the 
world from. She already knew, from their 
letters, many of the people who came to 
the luncheons and rehearsals, and now she 
judged of them face to face. She had been 
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in great request to take down innumerable 
orders and arrange business details, and 
had listened and inwardly digested what 
she heard. 

Her contempt for some of the company 
was as great as for Miss Mabel Cawber— 
she discovered a few with titles and posi- 
tions who were what she disdainfully 
dubbed, “middle class underneath.” 

“Only that they have been more used 
to things, they are as paltry as Mabel,” 
she said to herself, and set about, as was 
her custom, to find out why, and from what 
families they had sprung, and obtained 
some satisfaction in the confirmation of her 
theory of heredity in discovering that most 
of these could lay small claim to blueness of 
blood. The insolence of others she ap- 
proved of. 

Many of the American peeresses who were 
posing as queens and nuns and Greek god- 
desses she truiy admired. They must 
have been at one time like herself—out to 
learn—and now were conscious that they 
had made good. 

“But I mean to have more repose of 
manner when I[ am there,” she told herself. 

Of Sarah Lady Garribardine’s sayings 
and views, she kept a great store in her 
mind. This was a real aristocrat, she felt. 
A human, faulty, strong woman, incapable 
of meanness or anything which could lower 
the flag of her order. She was supremely 
insolent, too; but, then, she never did 
anything which could impair people’s re- 
spect. 

She was hard and generous—and acted 
up to the doctrine that “oblesse oblige,” 
and entirely believed in the divine right of 
kings and of Sarah Lady Garribardine. 
She had not been a thirteenth-century 
baron’s daughter for nothing. Katherine 
Bush shared every one of her views and 
molded all her ideals upon them. 

Each day she was enlarging her vocabu- 
lary of words to use—adapting sentences 
of fine English which she had read to 
modern requirements, pruning colloquial- 
isms, cultivating pronunciation, polishing 
her critical faculties. She was perfectly 
conscious that she had often employed 
homely phrases in the past, and had not 
always paid enough attention to grammar in 
speaking, though for some time she had not 
used ‘whatever for,” or “of a Sunday,” 
as poor Matilda always did. 

She learned as much, comparatively, of 
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the general world of society in that one 
week as she had learned of the nature of 
man in her three days with Lord Algy. 
He was her first step; these women were 
her second. Lady .Garribardine was her 
head master, and Gerard Strobridge should 
be her tutor—when the moment she was 
ready for him came. Her suspicions as to 
her employer’s disapproval of the Duchess 
of Dashington were realized fully one day 
in the beginning of the week. The poor 
young-old lady’s rheumatism was very 
painful, and she remained in her room, 
having her favorite nephew and Mrs. 
Delemar up with her there to lunch, on 
a little table close to her gilt bed. 

Katherine was writing at an escritoire 
near, having finished her own meal down- 
stairs. 

“You needn’t go, Miss Bush, if you can 
continue those invitations with our chat- 
ter.” 

So Katherine stayed. 

The three talked of many things at first, 
and Katherine hardly noticed them, but 
presently her attention was caught by a 
name. Mr. Strobridge was saying: 

“Seraphim, it will be very difficult to 
refuse Dulcie Dashington; she has written 
to Beatrice this morning. She is quite 
determined to play the part of Nell Gwyn 
as the orange-girl.”’ 

“Then she can play it in some other 
tableaux vivants—but not in these that I 
am arranging.”’ Her ladyship’s voice was 
acid. 

“But why, dearest Sarah, are you so 
down on poor Dulcie?”” Mrs. Delemar pro- 
tested. ‘“‘She is really a very good sort, 
and looks so splendid in those short-skirted, 
rather common clothes.” 

“T am not hard on her, Lao, I am < ure. 
Had she been the wife of a jolly young 
stockbroker addicted to low practical jokes 
and rowdy sport, she would have been a 
most admirable creature. It is not the 
woman I am down on—there is just such 
another at Blissington. She helps me with 
the bazaars and the school-treats; her hus- 
band is a local brewer, and we are capital 
friends. It is the Duchess of Dashington 
I ostracize, as I consider she has done more 
to degrade her order in these socialistic 
days than any other member of our sadly 
humbled peerage.” 

The other two laughed amusedly, but 
Lady Garribardine went on, raising her 
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voice a little. It was a subject upon 
which she felt so deeply that it overcame, 
for the moment, her usual dryly humorous 
handling of any matter. 

“Let her have her lovers. No one in 
the least objects to them, arranged suit- 
ably and of one’s own class. I am not 
concerned with her or any other woman’s 
physical morality—such morality is a ques- 
tion of temperament and geography and 
custom—but I am profoundly concerned 
to endeavor to keep up some semblance 
of dignity in the aristocracy, and Dulcie 
Dashington has lowered the whole pres- 
tige of duchesses because she is of gentle 
birth.” 

Gerard Strobridge smiled as he lit a cig- 
arette. 

“There is a great deal in what you say, 
Seraphim. She has certainly dragged the 
title down a good deal, with her fancies for 
professional gamesters of all sorts for friends 
and her total disregard of tradition at 
Dashington; but you forget that she has 
had a good deal to put up with from Toni, 
who is an impossible husband.” 

“No man is an impossible husband if he 
is a duke, at least no duchess ought to find 
him so—and if he were, that is not the 
slightest excuse. When a woman under- 
takes a great position, she should realize 
that personal feelings have ceased to count. 
She has, so to speak, accepted the respon- 
sibility of guarding the safety of an order, 
just as a sentry is responsible when he is 
on duty. He would be shot in war-time 
if he fell asleep on duty—however pitiful 
his case might be from hardship and want 
of rest. He would be shot as an example 
to the others not to allow even nature to 
overcome them and endanger the post.” 

“It seems very cruel,” piped Mrs. Del- 
emar. 

“Not at all!”? Lady Garribardine flashed, 
while her voice vibrated with scorn. ‘‘We 
are at war now with the Radical masses 
and cannot afford to jeopardize positions— 
either keep up prestige, or throw up the 
game and let the whole thing go by the 
board; but while we pretend there is still 
an aristocracy in England, we, the members 
of it, should defend it. Dulcie Dashington, 
and her ways, and her photographs in the 
papers, and her vulgarity, and the flaunting 
of her unsavory domestic affairs are a by- 
word, and, as long as-I have a voice in 
society and can lay some claim to power, 
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I shall let it be known what my opinion is 
and why I will not receive her. To me, 
there is no sin like betraying an order.”’ 

“TI suppose you are quite right,’ Mrs. 
Delemar now agreed meekly, ‘but there 
are such lots of odd people in society who 
do unheard-of things—it is these boys 
marrying these wretched actresses or Ameri- 
cans which has changed everything.”’ 

‘Not at all!” contradicted her ladyship. 
‘Boys have always married actresses from 
time to time, and some of them have proved 
very decent creatures, and if they do err, 
what dses it matter? No one expects bet- 
ter from them; -they are making no real 
breach in the wall. And as for Americans, 
they are often very pretty and so clever 
that they seldom disgrace their new sta- 
tion; they are like converts to Rome, 
more zealous than the born papists. The 
only evil which can lie at their door is that 
they have too much money and have given 
false values to entertaining, and perhaps 
have encouraged eccentric amusements. 
No, my dear child; it is the Englishwo- 
men themselves who have lost self-respect 
and have lowered the flag, and when one of 
really high birth does it, like Dulcie Dash- 
ington, she should be made to pay the 
price.” - 

This was unanswerable, Katherine Bush 
thought, as she listened, and she wondered 
why the other two should chaff lightly, as 
though it were just one of Lady Garribar- 
dine’s notions. That is what generally 
astonished her a good deal—no one appeared 
to have any convictions or enthusiasm; 
they seemed to her to be a company of 
drifters; so little energy appeared to be 
shown by any of them. They were un- 
punctual and unpractical, but they were 
amusing and deliciously happy-go-lucky. 
If they had any real feelings, none appeared 
upon the surface; even Lady Beatrice and 
her coterie of highly evolved poetesses and 
other artistic worldlings flew from theme to 
theme, turning intent faces upon new fads 
each week. 

Most people’s manners were casual, and 
their attitudes, too, would often have 
shocked Mabel Cawber, so far were they 
from being genteel. The few who truly 
fulfilled Katherine Bush’s ideas of the 
meaning of the word “lady” stood out like 
stars. But with all these flaws, as a col- 
lection of people there was that ease of 
manner, that total absence of self-con- 
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sciousness about them which never could 
be known at Bindon’s Green. 

**T suppose times are changed,” Kather- 
ine told herself, ‘‘and the laxity is produc- 
ing a new type. I do wonder how they 
would all behave if some cataclysm hap- 
pened again, like the French Revolution. 
But when my day comes, I mean to uphold 
the order which I shall join, as her ladyship 
does.”’ 

At the last moment, Lady Beatrice did 
not go as Ganymede to the artists’ models’ 
ball. The history of her alteration of the 
character was a rather bitterly humorous 
story for Gerard Strobridge’s ears. She 
had been trying on the dress when a note 
had arrived with a parcel for her from her 
husband’s aunt, which contained a very 
beautiful Greek mantle with these few 
words: 


DEAR CHILD: 

I send you this mantle which I hope you will 
wear. It will not really spoil the character of 
your Ganymede dress, and from the back it will 
hide the fact that your legs are very slightly bowed. 
. Your charming face will help to distract eyes from 
the front view, and this very small flaw in your 
anatomy will pass unnoticed. 

Affectionately yours, 
SARAH GARRIBARDINE. 


She had written it with her own hand. 
Lady Beatrice stamped with rage, and 
then flew to her looking-glass. She stood 
this way and that, and finally came to the 
conclusion that there might be the faintest 
substratum of truth in the accusation. 
The rest of her limbs were not so perfect as 
her tiny ankles. It would not be safe to 
risk criticism. So the costume was altered, 
and became a Flora with garlands of roses 
and long diaphanous draperies—and Gerard 
and Lady Garribardine watched her entry 
with the Vermont party with relieved eyes, 
and the wily aunt said: 

“You can achieve the impossible with 
women, G, if you only appeal to, or wound, 
their vanity. You must never give orders 
to one unless she is in love with you; 
then she glories in obedience. But a modern 
wife can only be controlled either on the 
principle of the Irishman’s pig being 
driven toward Dublin when it was intended 
for Cork or by a Machiavellian manipula- 
tion of her self-love.” 

“And then the game is not worth the 
candle,” Mr. Strobridge sighed, with a 
little discouragement. “I wonder, Sera- 
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phim, what is worth while? Striving for 
the infinite, I suppose—certainly the finite 
things are but dead-sea fruit.” 

“Gerard, my poor boy, you make me 
fear, when you talk like that, that one day 
you will be profoundly in love.” 

“Heaven forbid—it would upset my 
digestion! I -was thirty-five last month 
and have to be careful.” 

And in her comfortable bed in Berkeley 
Square, Katherine Bush read ‘‘The Let- 
ters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu” far 
into the night. Society had not altered in 
many respects since these hundred and 
sixty odd years ago, she thought. 

The tableaux were the greatest success, 
and a large sum of money was secured for 
one of Lady Garribardine’s pet charities. 

Time went on. Christmas was approach- 
ing. It was to be spent at Blissington 
Court, the place Lady Garribardine had 
inherited with the barony of D’Estaire from 
her father. Garribardine was a Scotch title, 
while her ladyship was rabidly English. 
They would go down to Blissington and have 
a family party. Her three grandchildren 
(her daughter, Lady Meraton, was far away, 
the bored wife of a Colonial governor), 
Gerard Strobridge, and perhaps Lady Bea- 
trice, and the two old cousins, witha young 
niece of theirs, and a stray man or two, and 
Mrs. Delemar—but no one could be sure 
who would turn up at the end. Katherine 
was not to have any holiday—she had come 
too recently, her employer explained to her, 
and the Christmas accumulations were quite 
beyond her power to tackle alone. 

Katherine was grateful; she looked for- 
ward to seeing this country home with 
pleasure. She had been kept unusually 
busy and so had very rarely seen anyone 
except her ladyship. But one morning, 
about ten days before they were to go down 
into Blankshire, Lady Garribardine in- 
formed her secretary she was to be given 
for the whole afternoon to Mr. Strobridge 
to type a quantity of letters about a new 
charity he was arranging for her. 

‘““My nephew dictates abominably; but 
he said that you had understood him so 
well that first evening when you arrived, a 
month ago, that he has asked me to lend 
you to him to-day for this business, and I 
have consented. He will lunch here; so 
have plenty of paper ready for the after- 
noon.” Then, as Katherine was leaving 
the room, she handed her a ten-pound note. 











“Here is a little present for you, Miss 
Bush, for Christmas. I want you to buy 
yourself an evening frock—you must dine 
with us on Christmas day, and perhaps you 
had not provided for this possibility. I 
am very pleased with you, girl—you work 
splendidly.” 

Katherine colored to the roots of her 
ashen-hued, glistening hair. She could not 
analyze her emotions. She hated presents, 
and yet she was gratified at the kindliness 
and appreciation which lay in the manner 
of the gift. 

“Vour ladyship is too good,’’ she said, 
verv low. “Ihave simply done my duty— 
but I will endeavor to buy something suit- 
able with the money, which is far more than 
enough.” 

The old lady looked at her critically 
with her head a little on one side. She 
understood what the blush had arisen from, 
and she appreciated the pride in the girl. 

“The creature must have some breeding 
in her somewhere, in spite of the auctioneer 
parentage. I must talk to her when we 
get to Blissington. She may prove a 
great interest for my old age.”’ But she 
said aloud: 

“Well, get what you like with it. I 
leave it to you; your taste is excellent. 
And while you are out, pay these two bills 
for me and take a little walk—you have 
been looking rather pale. I fear you have 
not taken enough outdoor exercise lately.” 

Katherine thanked her and went rapidly 
to her room, a sense of excitement and 
anticipation in her heart—this might prove 
an interesting afternoon! There she re- 
viewed her wardrobe. Her “‘dressy”’ blouse 
from Oxford Street was too ornate for the 
daytime, and, she thought now, in rather 
bad taste, and her morning ones were too 
dowdy. This was a great occasion, and 
one which she had been waiting for. She 
was to go home late on this Friday to stay 
the night at Bindon’s Green. Matildahad 
insisted upon it, because it was her birth- 
day—she would be thirty years old. She 
had been quite tearful about it on the second 
occasion in which she had met her sister in 
the park. 

“You need not cast us all off like this, 


Kitten,”’ she pleaded, ‘“‘and we shall have - 


Mabel and a few other friends on Friday 
night; and Fred has given us a lot of lovely 
new nigger-song records for the gramo- 
phone, and it will all be so awfully jolly.” 
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So Katherine had promised to go, and this 
fell in admirably with her plans. There 
would be a real excuse for her to have her 
hair waved. She had been given the 
evening off, and it was known that she was 
going home. She would consult Gladys 
again for the frock for Christmas night, and 
buy what was necessary on her way back 
to Berkeley Square on the morrow. 

It was the first time in her life that a hair- 
dresser had ever touched her thick mop of 
hair, and she had no idea of the difference 
to her appearance that it would make. But 
so critical and observant of all things had 
become her eye, that she realized, with her 
first peep in the mirror when the ondula- 
tion was complete, that it had turned her 
into a beauty. The broad waves fell back 
from the parting and showed the admirable 
planting of her brow and the Greek setting 
of her magnetic eyes. She allowed no 
elaboration of fashion, but had her ample 
tresses bound tightly to her head—the 
effect was distinguished and gave her satis- 
faction. Then, from the hair-dresser’s, she 
went and bought another blouse—some- 
thing pale gray and becoming, and, with 
the parcel, she got back to Berkeley 
Square in good time for luncheon and be- 
gan to dress herself. 

She was glad her hands were so white; 
she had lately taken to giving great care 
to the polish of her nails. She wished her 
feet were not quite so large, but they were 
well shaped, and everyone’s feet were large 
nowadays, Lady Garribardine had said. 

She was quite content with the picture 
she saw in her looking-glass before she went 
down-stairs. It was of a tall, slim girl, 
with a very white, smooth face, extraordi- 
nary eyes under level, dark brows, and a 
big red mouth, and hair of silvery fairness 
that glistened gray, not gold, in its lights. 
She knew very well that she was attractive, 
and gave one of her rare soft laughs. 

A month and more of mental discipline 
and acute observation of those in that 
status of refinement to which she wished 
to attain had given her numerous subtle dis- 
tinctions of manner which she had not 
possessed before. She looked like a lady, 
and felt that she was approaching the time 
when she herself—most severe of all critics 
—might consider herself to be one. She 
was nearly as excited as on that afternoon 
when she had left Livingstone & Devereux’s 
to go on a three days’ honeymoon with 
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Lord Algy. She made herself eat her 
luncheon as calmly as usual, and then, when 
the trav had been taken away, she opened 
the window wide and poured a packet of 
cedarwood dust on the fire—and she was 
sitting demurely at the table when, from 
the library, Lady Garribardine and Mr. 
Strobridge came in. Gerard Strobridge 
carried a bag full of papers and looked 
cross and harassed. 

‘Now, G, you may have the services of 
Miss Bush until five o’clock; that will give 
you two hours and a half—you must not 
keep her, as she is going home to-night— 
then come up to my sitting-room to tea.” 
And Lady Garribardine went out of the 
other door, which her nephew held open 
for her. 

Katherine had risen and gone immedi- 
ately to a cupboard, ostensibly to get some- 
thing out for her work; so she hoped her 
ladyship had not remarked her hair— 
which, indeed, had happily been the case. 

Mr. Strobridge had not even glanced in 
her direction, but her moment came when 
she sat down at the typing machine and 
looked straight up into his eyes as she asked 
him in her deep, alluring voice, 

“What do you wish me to begin upon, 
please?”’ 

Then he took in the whole effect, and a 
wave of intense astonishment swept over 
him. What had happened? Was he dream- 
ing? Was this beautiful creature the ordi- 
nary, silent, admirable typist, Katherine 
Bush? 


X 


Her pulled himself together and _ took 
some papers from his bag without speak- 


ing, and, when he had selected two or 
three, drew a chair up to the other side 
of the table and began to dictate, stopping 
every now and then to explain the purport 
of his arguments. They worked so for 
perhaps an hour. 

“One has to do these things,” he said, 
at last, as Katherine had not uttered a 
word. ‘One wonders, sometimes, if there 
is any good in them.” 

“T suppose all effort has some merit,” 
she responded, without looking up. 
began to long to make her raise her eyes 
again. 

“You think so? On what grounds?” 

“Tt exercises a useful faculty.” 


fie 
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“What faculty?” 

“Will, of course; to use effort is an exer- 
cise of will, because if there was no effort 
needed, no will would be required, either.” 

He smiled whimsically; this was obvious. 

“Then I must look upon the organiza- 
tion of this very intricate charity of doubtful 
use to mankind as profitable to me because 
of the effort entailed ?”’ 

“Tt is as good a way as any of looking 
at it— Did you say quarterly or monthly 
returns upon the capital?” : 

er’’—glancing at his papers—“ the 
confounded thing! Where is it? Yes— 
quarterly.” 

The machine clicked uninterruptedly. 
Katherine never looked up. 

He began to allow himself to take in 
details. Why had he not remarked before 
that she had an extraordinarily well- 
shaped head? And what wonderful hands 
—in these days of athletic, weather-beaten 
paws! She would be very stately, too, 
when she filled out a little. The whole 
thing was agreeably symmetrical, throat 
and shoulders, and bust and hips. 

“Why, in the name of all the gods, have 
I never noticed this young woman before? 
She thinks, too! That was a curious re- 
flection about will—I’d like to talk to her— 
the devil take this d—d charity!” 

So his thoughts ran, and his eyes eagerly 
devoured Katherine’s face. She was per- 
fectly conscious of the fact; she knew with 
unerring instinct that the spark which she 
had despatched by the first steady gaze 
of her eyes had struck tinder; the flame of 
interest was ignited, and the more difficult 
she made things nov’, the more complete 
would be her triumph presently. She reso- 
lutely kept her attention upon her work. 

‘To be so meritoriously industrious, arc 
vou using effort?”’ he asked in a moment or 
two. ‘You look as though you had a 
most formidable will.”’ 

‘Very little effort; 
me now.”’ 

“Even if the subject is as uninteresting 
as this?” 

‘That is all the better; one can let one’s 
mechanical brain tackle it, and one’s real 
thoughts can wander.” 

‘Where to?” . 

She put in a fresh sheet of paper—and 
now glanced at him again for one second. 

“Into dreamland.” 

“Yes; that is a ridiculously pleasant 


it is second nature to 
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place devoid of drafts and of chilling sur- 


prises. It would be very impertinent, I 


suppose, if lasked you w here is your dream- 


land?” 

“Perhaps not impertinent—out of place. 
You are dictating a letter to the lord mayor 
of London at the moment.” 

“To be sure I am—yvyou made me forget 
it—he is an infernal bore, the lord mayor 
of London, compelling me to branch off 
from this very interesting conversation to 
his confounded letter—I beg your pardon!”’ 

Katherine read aloud the last coherent 
sentence he had given her, and she per- 
mitted one of her faint, sphinxlike smiles 
to play about her mouth. Gerard Strobridge 
moved a little nearer—he felt a sudden, 
strong thrill. 

“T shall not give you another word to 
type until you tell me about your dream- 
land. Is it in sea or sky or air?” 

“It is half-past three o’clock and you are 
only to stay until five—had you not better 
attend to your work first, sir?”’ 

She was waiting in an attitude of respect- 
ful attention, infinitely provoking. 

“Certainly not! I shall ask my aunt to 
lend you to me for another day if we do 
not finish this afternoon—indeed, on second 
thoughts, I do not think I shall try to finish 
to-day; we can complete the matter at 
Blissington—” and then he stopped ab- 
ruptly. Lio Delemar would be there! He 
had melted her into a mood from which 
everything could be hoped during this week 
of uneventful family party. Beatrice would 
only stay for Christmas day, and was, 
indeed, no great obstacle in any case. But 
he feared he would probably not be able 
to have interesting business interviews 
during the holidays with his aunt’s typist. 

He laughed shortly to himself, and dic- 
tated a long sentence, concluding the letter 
to the lord mayor. He had better control 
the interest he was feeling—that was evi- 
dent! 

Katherine wondered what had stopped 
his questioning so suddenly. She smiled 
again a little. It had the desired effect; 
Mr. Strobridge jumped up from his chair 
and went to the fireplace. 

“Well, what are you thinking about?” 
he demanded, from there. 

“My work, of course—what else should 
I be thinking about?”’ Her eyes at last 
met his in innocent surprise. 

“I don’t believe you are quite truthful. 
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One does not smile in that enigmatic fashion 
over work, dull, tedious work like this— 
statistics of bodies who are to benefit by 
this absurd charity. Oh, no, fair scribe; 
I feel there lies a world of malice in that 
smile!”’ 

‘Even a scribe is permitted sometimes 
to make reflections.” 

‘Not without confessing what they are.”’ 

“We are not in the days of the Spanish 
Inquisition—” taking up a paper. “On 
the first list there-is a letter for the mayor 
of Manchester.” 

“Confound the mayor of Manchester!” 

‘Poor gentleman!” 

“T must know all about dreamland and 
cryptic reflections first.” 

He drew the armchair now over toward 
her and flung himself into it. He was a 
graceful creature, not so tall or so ideally 
perfect of form as Lord Algy, but a very 
presentable Englishman, with a wonderful 
distinction of manner and voice. 

Katherine Bush was experiencing intense 
pleasure—there was something feline, if not 
altogether feminine, in her well-balanced 
brain. It was peculiarly gratifying to find 
that her plans were being justified. How 
glad she was that he had not remarked her 
in her raw days! How wise she had been 
to have made ready—and then waited! 
The whole thing was the more effective 
because of the complete absence of all 
dramatic emotion in her. She was like a 
quiet, capable foreign minister playing his 
game of statecraft with the representative 
of another country, his face only permitted 
to express—or conceal—what he desired. 

At this moment, she shrugged her shoul- 
ders very slightly, as though to say: “I 
am only an employee. I cannot force you 
to work if you will not.”’ But she did not 
speak; so he was obliged to demand again, 

“Won't you tell me what made you 
smile? We can drift to dreamland after- 
ward.” 

“No; I will not tell you what made me 
smile, because I do not know exactly—the 
aspect of life generally, perhaps.”’ 

“And you sit and work in this gloomy 
back room all day! What do you know 
about life?” 

“T am observing. I know that one must 
pretend interest in what one is bored by, 
and one must show attention to those one 
despises — and — keep from laughing at 
things.”’ 
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“What a dangerous young woman, 
watching and coming to cynical conclu- 
sions! But you say truly: one must keep 
from laughing at things—a very difficult 
matter generally.”’ He lay back against 
the cushion, and proved the truth of this 
by laughing softly while he looked at her 
quaintly. Katherine Bush suddenly felt 
that a human being understood with her; it 
was a delightful sensation. 

‘Practically the whole of life is a ridicu- 
lous sham and must arouse the sardonic 
mirth of the gods. Here are you and J, 
spending an afternoon arranging a charity 
in which neither of us takes the least inter- 
est. I am dictating fulsome letters to lord 
mayors to induce them to influence others 
to open their purses—I don’t care a jot 
whether they do or they do not. You are 
mechanically transcribing my asinine words, 
and we could be so much better employed 
exchanging views—on each other’s tastes, 
say, or each other’s dreamlands.” 

Katherine Bush looked down and _ al- 
lowed her hands to fall idly in her lap. He 
should do most of the speaking. 

‘The only good that I have been getting 
out of it, as far as I can see,”” he went on, 
‘is the contemplation of your really beauti- 
ful hands at work. Where did you get 
such perfect things in these days?” 

She lifted one and regarded it critically. 

“Yes; I have often wondered myself. 
My father was an auctioneer, you know, 
and my mother’s father was a butcher.”’ 

Gerard Strobridge was extremely enter- 
tained. She was certainly a very wonder- 
ful product of such parentage. 

‘“May I look at them close?” he asked. 

She showed not the least embarrassment; 
if he had been asking to see a piece of 
enamel or a china vase, she could not have 
been more detached about it. She held 
them out quite naturally, and he rose and 
took them in his own. Their touch was 
cool and firm, and every inch of his being 
tingled with pleasure. He examined them 
minutely, finger by finger, stroking the 
rosy filbert nails in admiration, while an 
insane desire to clasp and kiss their owner 
grew in him. 

Katherine Bush was perfectly aware of 
this, and when she thought he had felt 
emotion enough for the occasion, she drew 
them back as naturally as she had given 
them. 

“T am alwats asking myself questions 


about such things,’ she remarked, in a 
tone of speculative matter-of-factness. ‘“] 
am so often seeing contradictions since ] 
have been here. My former conclusions 
are a little upset.”’ 

“What were they?” He had returned 
to his chair.- He was no novice to be 
carried away by his sensations, and he 
knew very well that to indulge them 
further at present would be very unwise, 
and perhaps check a most promising 
amusement. 

‘“T believed that birth and breeding gave 
fine ears and fine ankles and fine hands— 
as well as moral qualities.” 

‘“‘And you have been disappointed?” 

“Yes; very—have not you?”’ 

‘*No; because I have had no illusions— 
one never can tell where a side-cross comes 
in, or what will be the effect of overbreeding 
that runs to enormities sometimes.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose so.” 

‘“‘And have the moral qualities surprised 
you, also?” 

“Oh, yes; more than the physical. I 
have seen and heard what I would have 
thought were common things, even at 
Bindon’s Green.”’ 

He laughed again. 
attended the tableaux 
have heard her! 

“You are perfectly right. Looked at in 
the abstract, I suppose we are rather a 
shoddy company nowadays.” 

‘There are individuals who come up to 
the measure, of course, but not all of them, 
as | had imagined. You must have opened 
the doors to quite ordinary people to have 
made such a mixture.”’ 

“We have grown indifferent; we no 
longer care about a standard, I fear.” 

‘That is why you let all these Radicals 
be in power, perhaps. You have become 
effete, like the nobles before the revolution 
in France, who could only die like gentle- 
men but not live like men.” 

Gerard Strobridge was startled. This 
from the granddaughter of a butcher of 
Bindon’s Green! 

“She picks it all up from Seraphim, of 
course,”’ he reflected presently. ‘‘And yet 
—look at her strange face; it is a woman of 
parts, from wherever it has come!” 

“That is an apt phrase—where did you 
find it?-—‘ Die like gentlemen but not live 
like men?’”’ 

“T don’t know; it just came from think- 
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As Gerard Strobridge walked up the shallow marble steps to his aunt's sitting- 
room, he felt like a man in a dream 
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ing end reading about them—so much was 
fine, and so much foolish.” 

“Ves; and you think we are growing 
also to that stage in England? Perhaps 
you are right; we want some great national 
danger to pull us together.” 

“You will rust out otherwise, and it will 
be such a pity.” 

“You think we are good enough to keep?” 

“In your highest development—like her 
ladyship—you are, I should think, the best 
things for a country in the world.”’ 

She knew he was drawing her out, and 
was very pleased to be so drawn. 

“Tell me about us. What have we that 
is good?” 

“You have a sense of values—you know 
what is worth having. You have had hun- 
dreds of years to acquire the quality of 
looking ahead. No person of the classes 
from which the Radical statesmen are 
drawn has naturally the quality of looking 
ahead; he has to be told about it, and 
then get itifhe can. It is not in his blood, 
because his forebears only had to snatch 
what they could for themselves and their 
families day by day, and were not required 
to observe any broad horizon.”’ 

“How very true! You are a student of 
heredity then, Miss. Bush?” 

“Ves; it explains everything. I ex- 
amine it in myself; I am always combating 
ordinary and cramping instincts which I 
find I have got.” 

‘How interesting!” 

“No common Radical could be a_ suc- 
cessful foreign minister, for instance—un- 
less, perhaps, he were a Jew, like Disraeli. 
But they have sense enough to know that 
themselves, and always choose a gentleman 
—don’t they?” 

“You wonderful girl! Do vou ever air 
these views to my aunt? They would 
please her?”’ 

“Of course not—her ladyship is my 
employer, and she knows my place. Ispeak 
to her when I am spoken to.”’ 

“You think we, on our side, are too cas- 
ual, then—that we are letting our birth- 
right slip from us? I believe you are 
right.” 

“Yes; you are too sure of yourselves. 
You think it does not matter really, and 
so you let the others creep in with lies and 
promises. You let them alter all the 
standards of public honor without a pro- 
test, and so you will gradually sink to the 
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new level, too. 
land sometimes.” 

“SodolI.” His face altered. He looked 
sad, and in earnest and older. For the 
moment, he forgot that he was wasting 
valuable time in the most agreeable task 
of exploiting the ideas of a new species of 
female; her words had touched a matter 
very near his weary heart. 

“What can we do?” he cried, in a tone 
of deep interest. “That is the question: 
What can we do?” 

“You should all wake up, to begin with, 
like people do when they find that their 
houses have caught fire—at least, those 
that the smoke has not suffocated first. 
You ought to make a concentrated, de- 
termined effort to save what you can to 
build a new shelter with.” 

‘‘Admitted—but how?” 

‘‘Have common sense taught from the 
beginning in the schools, the reasons of 
things explained to the children. If you 
knew the frightful ignorance upon all the 
subjects that matter which prevails among 
my class, for instance! They have false 
perspectives about everything—not- be- 
cause they are bad—in the mass they are 
much better than you—but because they 
are so frightfully ignorant of the meaning of 
even the little they have learned. Every- 
thing has a false value for them. There 
is hardly a subject that they can see 
straightly about; they are muffled and 
blighted with shams and hypocrisies.” 

“You should address meetings among 
them.”’ 

“They would not listen to me for a 
moment. The truths I would tell them 
would wound their vanity; it would only 
be in the schools among the children that 
anything effectual could be done.” 

“You think so?” 

“Oh, yes; I know. My own sisters and 
brothers are examples. I could never 
teach them anything, and there are millions 
in England just like them—good as gold, 
and stupid as owls.” 

“Tt does not sound hopeful, then.”’ 

““No; the rust has gone too far. There 
should have been no education at all or a 
better one; “but the present system looks 
as if it would swamp England if the chil- 
dren are not taught things soon.” 

“You are a Tory, it would seem.” 

“No; I don’t think I am. I think 
everyone has an equal right, but only 
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according to his capacity; and I certainly 
don’t think the scum of the earth of idiots 
and wastrels have equal rights with hard- 
working, sensible artisans.”’ 

“Tndeed, no! Go on.” 

“T think aristocrats are things apart 
from the opportunities they have had, and 
should know it, and keep up the prestige 
and make their order a great goal to strive 
for. You see, if they were stamped out, it 
would be like cutting down all the old 
trees in Kensington Gardens; they could 
not be produced again for hundreds of 
years, and all the beauty and dignity of 
the gardens would be gone. But aristo- 
crats ought to act as such, and never slip 
into the gutter.” 

“There you are certainly right—I am 
more than with you. But what can one 
do?” 

“You should have the courage of your 
opinions, like her ladyship has. You only 
laugh when she is saying splendid things 
sometimes. So few of you seem to have 
any back-bone that I have seen.” 

“You shame me!”’ 

Her face became filled with a humorous 
expression—they had been serious long 
enough, she thought. His caught the light 
of her eyes; he was intensely fascinated. 

“You did not, of course, come from 
Bindon’s Green—is it? You came down 
from Parnassus to teach us poor devils 
of aristocrats to stick to our guns. I will 
be your first disciple, priestess of Wisdom!” 

“Tt is five minutes to four, sir—it will be 
quite impossible to finish that pile of papers 
to-day. And I did come from Bindon’s 
Green—and I am going back there by the 
six o'clock train from Victoria to a supper- 
party at my home. That is why my hair 
is crimped and I have on this new blouse.”’ 

He got up and stood quite near her. 

‘And what will you do at the party? I 
can’t see you there.” 

“I shall look disagreeable, as I generally 
do. We shall have supper of cold pressed 
beef and cold-meat pie, and cheese-cakes, 
and figs and custard, and some light din- 
ner-ale or stout, and cups of tea. And 
then, when we have finished that, there are 
a whole lot of new nigger-song records for 
the gramophone, and my brother Bert will 
recite imitations of Harry Lauder, and my 
future sister-in-law, Miss Mabel Cawber, 
will sing ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ out of 
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tune. We shall make a great deal of noise, 
and then we shall push the furniture back 
and dance the turkey-trot and the bunny- 
hug, and some of the elder ones, like my 
sister Matilda, will make up a whist-drive, 
and at about one o’clock I can get to bed.” 

“Tt sounds perfectly ideal! But you 
return from this to-morrow?” 

“Yes; by an early train. I am not a 
favorite at home. Now will you please 
begin again to dictate.” 

He walked up and down the room for a 
minute. He was not a boy accustomed 
only to acting from inclination; he knew 
very well that it would be much wiser now 
to resume attention to business. So he 
took up his memoranda and started once 
more, and for over half an hour nothing 
but dictation passed between them; the 
pile of papers grew considerably less. 

“Tf you care to give me directions for 
the rest quickly, I will take them down in 
shorthand, and then I could finish all this 
to-morrow sometime. Her ladyship, I am 
sure, would be better pleased if her whole 
scheme is complete.” 

He agreed—he truly admired her perfect 
composure and common sense; she was so 
capable and practical, a person to be relied 
upon. He would do as she suggested, 
although he had not heard about dream- 
land yet. 

He set his mind to the affair on hand, 
and before the clock struck five all was 
done and ready for this admirable young 
woman to type when she had leisure. And 
now he took her hand again. 

“A thousand thanks, Egeria,’’ he said. 
“You ought to discover a likely lad and 
turn him into the’prime minister. You 
would make an ideal prime-minister’s wife 
—but er—don’t look for him at Bindon’s 
Green!” 

“No; I won’t—good-night, Mr. Stro- 
bridge. Thank you for your wishes—but 
I have other views. I shall not turn my 
‘lad’ into anything; he shall turn me——” 

“Tnto what?” 

“That is still in the lap of the gods.” 
And she made him the slightest courtesy, 
and went with a bundle of receipts to the 
cupboard in the wall, while her gray-green 
eyes laughed at him over her shoulder. 

As Gerard Strobridge walked up the shal- 
low marble steps to his aunt’s sitting-room, 
he felt like a man in a dream. 


The next instalment of The Career of Katherine Bush wi'\| appear in the June issue. 





The Fallacy of Griet 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 
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Epitor’s NoteE—M. Maeterlinck makes here a fine and consoling application of ideal- 


istic philosophy. 


If it is true that the real world for each of us is something of our own 


creation, why should we not keep in it everyone who has been near and dear to us, no 


matter what inevitable material changes have gvertaken them? 


There is one place, says 


this wise comforter, where the dead cannot die, and that place is within ourselves. 


HE other day I went to see a 
woman whom I knew before the 
war—she was happy, then—and 
who had lost her only son in one 

of the battles in the Argonne. She was a 
widow, almost a poor woman; and now that 
this son, her pride and her joy, was no more, 
she no longer had any reason for living. |] 
hesitated to knock at her door. Was I 
not about to witness one of those hopeless 
griefs at whose feet all words fall to the 
ground like shameful and insulting lies? 

To my great astonishment, she offered 
me her hand with a kindly smile. Her eyes, 
to which I hardly dared to raise my own, 
were free of tears. 

“You have come to speak to me of him,” 
she said, in a cheerful tone; and it was as 
though her voice had grown younger. 

‘Alas, yes! I had heard of your sorrow, 
and I have come 

“Yes; I, too, believed that my unhappi- 
ness was irreparable; but now I know that 
he is not dead.” 

“What! He is not dead? Do you mean 
that the news——” 

“No; his body is down there, and I 
have even a photograph of his grave. Let 
me show it to you. See—that cross on the 
left, the fourth cross—that is where he is 
lying. One of his friends who buried him 
sent me this card, and gave me all the de- 
tails. He did not suffer any pain. He 
has told me so himself. He is quite aston- 
ished that death should be so easy, so 
slight a thing— You do not understand? 
Yes; I see what it is. You are just as I 
used to be—as all the others are. I do not 
explain the matter to the others—what 


would be the use? They don’t wish to 
understand. But you—you will understand. 
He is more alive than he ever was; he is 
free and happy. He does just as he likes. 
He tells me that one cannot imagine what 
a release death is, what a weight it removes 
from you, and the joy it brings. He comes 
to see me when I call him. He has not 
altered; he is just as he was on the day 
when he went away, only younger, hand- 
somer. We have never been happier, more 
united, nearer to one another. He divines 
my thoughts before I utter them. He knows 
everything; he sees everything; but he 
cannot tell me everything he knows. He 
pretends that I should want to follow him 
and that I must wait for my hour. And, 
while I am waiting, we are living in happi- 
ness greater than that which was ours before 
the war, a happiness which nothing can 
ever trouble again.” 

Those about her pitied the poor woman, 
and, as she did not weep, as she was gay 
and smiling, they believed her mad. 

Was she as mad as they thought? At 
the present moment, the great questions 
of the world beyond the grave are 
pressing upon us from every side. The 
empire of Death was never so mighty, so 
terrible; it is for us to defend and enlarge 
the empire of Life. In the presence of this 
mother, which are right and which are 
wrong—those who are convinced that 
their dead are forever swept out of exis- 
tence, or those who are persuaded that 
they do not cease to live, who believe that 
they see them and hear them? Do we 
know what it is that dies in our dead, or 
even if anything dies? Whatever our 
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religious faith may be, there is, at any rate, 
one place where they cannot die. That place 
is within ourselves; and, if this unhappy 
mother went beyond the truth, she was 
yet nearer to it than those despairing ones 
who nourish the mournful certainty that 
nothing survives of those whom they loved. 

Between the two errors there is room for 
a great truth; and, if we have to choose, 
hers is the error toward which we should 
lean. Let us learn to acquire through rea- 
son that which a wise madness bestowed on 
her. Let us learn from her to live with our 
dead and to live with them without sadness 
and without terror. They do not ask for 
tears, but for a happy and confident affec- 
tion. Let us learn from her to resuscitate 
those whom we regret. She called to hers, 
while we repulse ours; we are afraid of 
them, and are surprised that they lose heart 
and pale and fade away and leave us for- 
ever. They need love as much as do the 
living. They die, not at the moment when 
they sink into the grave, but gradually as 
they sink into oblivion; and it is oblivion 
alone that makes the separation irrevocable. 


“Yes: I see what it is. 
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We should not allow it to heap itself above 
them. It would be enough to vouchsafe 
them each day a single one of those thoughts 
which we bestow uncounted upon so many 
useless objects. They would no longer 
think of leaving us; they would remain 
around us, and we should no longer under- 
stand what a tomb is; for there is no tomb, 
however deep, whose stone may not be 
raised and whose dust dispersed by a 
thought. 

There would be no difference between 
the living and the dead if we but knew 
how to remember. There would be no 
more dead. The best of what they were 
dwells with us after fate has taken them 
from us; all their past is ours, and it is wider 
than the present, more certain than the 
future. Material presence is not every- 
thing in this world, and we can dispense 
with it without despairing. We do not 
mourn those who live in lands which we 
shall never visit, because we know that it 
depends on us whether we go to find them. 
Let it be the same with our dead. Instead 
of believing that they have disappeared, 
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They would no longer think of leaving us; they would remain around us 


never to return, tell yourselves that they 
are in a country to which you yourself will 
assuredly go soon—a country not so very 
far away. And, while waiting for the time 
when you will go there once and for all, 
you may visit them in thought as easily 
as if they were still in a region inhabited by 
the living. The memory of the dead is even 
more alive than that of the living; it is as 
though they were assisting our memory, 
as though they, on their side, were making 
a mysterious effort to join hands with ours. 
One would say that they are far more 
powerful than the absent, who continue to 
breathe as we do. 

Try, then, to recall those whom you 
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have lost before it is too late, before they 
have gone too far; and you will see that they 
will come much closer to your heart, that 
they will belong to you more truly, that they 
are as real as when they were in the flesh. 
In putting off this last, they have but dis- 
carded the moments in which they loved 
us least or in which we did not love at all. 
Now they are pure; they no longer 
possess faults, littlenesses, oddities; they 
can no longer fall away or deceive them- 
selves or give us pain. They care for noth- 
ing now but to smile upon us, to encompass 
us with love, to bring us a happiness drawn 
without stint from a past which they live 
again beside us. 





He Who Hesitated 


The Temperamental Adventures of Hy Lowe 


“The Trufflers” is a name invented by Peter Ericson Mann, a playwright, to designate a 
group of radical young people in the quaint Greenwich Village section of New York city 


who, in their daily lives, apply the 


doctrines of 


modern individualistic philosophy. 


Peter does not approve of trufflers, but his two roommates, Hy Lowe, and Henry 
Bates (called by his friends the Worm), have no objection to them, especially those 


of the fair sex. 


Indeed, Hy, with his irresponsible ways, may properly be classed as a 


truffler, as you will see from his adventures, sentimental and otherwise, here recorded. 


By Samuel Merwin 


Author of “The Honey- Bee,” 


“Anthony the Absolute,” ete. 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


OU are to picture Washington 

Square, New York city, at the 

beginning of June. Very early 

in the morning—to be accurate, 
eight-fifty. Without, the old bachelor- 
apartment building, fresh green trees, air 
steaming and quivering with radiation 
and evaporation from warm, wet asphalt, 
rumbling auto ‘buses, endless streams of 
men and girls hurrying eastward and north- 
ward to the day’s work or turning into the 
commercial-looking University building at 
our right, and, hard at it, the inevitable 
hurdy-gurdy; within, seventh-floor front, 
large, dim studio, Hy Lowe buttoning his 
collar and singing lustily, 

“T want si-imp-athee, 

Si-imp-athee, just sy p-ah-thee!” 


The collar unbuttoned, Hy, still roaring, 
clasped an imaginary partner to his breast 
and deftly executed the bafilingly simple 
step of the hesitation waltz, over which 
New York was, at the moment, as Hy 
would put it, “dippy.” His eyes were 
heavy and red and decorated with the 
dark circles of tradition, but his feet 
1oved lightly, blithely. He could dance 
on his own tombstone. And he would 
dance well. 

Henry Bates, of the Courier, otherwise 
the Worm, in striped, buttonless pajamas, 
caught across the chest with a safety- 
pin, was at breakfast. 

The third member of our little group of 


bachelors, Peter Ericson Mann, was away, 
down at Atlantic City, working or some- 
thing — also nursing a broken heart. For 
everybody knew now that he and Sue 
Wilde were not to be married. In the 
present episode, we are not concerned 
with Peter. 

The decrepit flat-top desk served as 
breakfast-table, an old newspaper as 
cloth. There was flaked cereal in bowls, 
coffee from the percolator on the bookcase, 
rolls from a paper bag. 

The Worm lingered over his coffee. Hy 
gulped his, glancing frequently at his watch, 
propped against the inkstand. 

“Oh,” observed the Worm, pausing in 
his task of cleaning his pipe with a letter- 
opener, “I nearly forgot. A lady called 
up—while you were in the bathtub.” 

“This morning?’”’ Hy’s face went dis- 
creetly blank. 

“Yes, Miss—Miss 
nana.” 

“Miss Sorana.”’ Hy’s eyelids fluttered 
an instant. Then he lit a cigarette and 
was again his lightly imperturbable self. 
‘What an ungodly hour,’ he murmured, 
“for Silvia—of all girls! But she knows 
she mustn’t call me at the office.” 

The Worm regarded his roommate with 
discerning, mildly humorous eyes. 

“Who, may I ask, is Silvia? And what 
is she?” 

Hy missed the allusion. 

“Tf the Evening Earth were ever to come 
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sounded like Ba- 
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into possession of my recent letters, which 
I devoutly hope and trust they won’t”— 
Hy staged a shudder—‘‘they would un- 
doubtedly refer to her as an actress. Just 
like that—An Actress!”’ 

“H’m!” mused the 
writing already, eh?” 

Hy shrugged his shoulders. 

“The old world has to 
go round,” said he. 
Then his eyes 


Worm. “It’s in 


Hy, still roaring, clasped an imaginary 
partner to his breast 


He Who Hesitated 


grew dreamy. “But, my boy, my boy, 
you should see her—the darling of the 
gods—absolutely the darling of the gods! 
Met her at the Grand Roof. Good Lord, 
figured in cold calendar arithmetic, it isn’t 
eight days! But, then, they say eternity 
is but a moment.” 

““4 dancing-case?”’ queried the Worm. 

Hy nodded. 

‘After the first ten steps, my 
son, we knew — ab-so-lute-ly 
knew! She knew. I knew. We 
were helpless—it had to be!” 

At this point, Hy 
pocketed his watch 
and settled back to 
smoke comfortably. 

He always bolted his 

breakfast by the watch; 

he always chatted or read 

the paper afterward; he was 
always late at the office. 

The Worm was studying him 

quizzically. 
“Hy,” he said, ‘‘ how do you do it?” 
“Do what?” queried Hy, struggling 
with a smile of self-conscious elation. 
‘Oh, come—you know. This!”” The 

Worm gestured inclusively with his 

pipe. ‘‘Ten days ago it was that Hilda 
Hansen. person from Wisconsin. Two 
weeks before that me 

Hy raised his hand. 

“Go easy with the déad past, my son.” 

The Worm pressed on. 

“Morally, ethically, you are doubtless 
open to criticism—as are the rest of us. 
That is neither here nor there. What I 
want to know is: How do you do it? 
You're not beautiful. You’re not witty— 
though the younger among ’em might 
think you were for the first few hours. 
But the ladies—God bless ’em!—overlook- 
ing many men of character and charm, 
overlooking even myself, come after you 
by platoons, regiments, brigades. They 
fairly break in your door. What zs it?” 

“Tt’s a gift,” said Hy cheerily, ‘plus 
experience.” 

The Worm was slowly shaking his head. 

“Tt’s not experience,” he said. ‘‘That’s 
a factor, but that’s not it. You hit it the first 
time. It’s a gift—perhaps plus eyelashes.”’ 

“But, my boy, I sometimes fail. Take 
the case you were about to mention—Betty 
Deane. I regard Betty as my most no- 
table miscalculation—my Dardanelles.” 
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“Not for a minute, Hy! As I’ve heard 
the story, Betty was afraid of you, ran away, 
married in a panic. She, a self-expresser 
of the self-expressers, a seeker of the 
Newest Freedom, married a small stand- 
patter who makes gas-engines to escape 
your truly hypnotic influence. No; I 
can’t concede it. That, sir, was a tribute 
to your prowess—no less.” 

Hy assumed an expression of modesty. 

“Tf you know all about it, why ask me? 
I don’t know. A man like me, reasonably 
young, reasonably hard-working, reason- 
ably susceptible—well, good Lord, I need 
the feminine : 

“I’m not puzzled about the demand,” 
said the Worm, ‘but the supply.” 

“Oh, come; there aren’t so many! I 
did have that little flare-up with Betty. 
She promised to go away with me on that 
boat. She didn’t turn up.” 

“It got as far as that, eh?” 

“It did. Whatever her reasons, she 
skipped back to her home town and mar- 
ried the maker of gas-engines. The Hilda 
Hansen matter caught me on the rebound. 
There couldn’t ever have been anything in 
that, anyway. The girl’s a leaner—hasn’t 
even a protective crust. Some kind uncle 
ought to take her and her little wall-paper 
designs back to Wisconsin. But this—is 
—different!’’ He fumbled rather excitedly 
in his pocket and produced a letter. He 
glanced eagerly through it, coloring as his 
eyes fell on this phrase and that. “You 
know, I’d almost like to read you a little of 
it. Damn it, the girl’s got something— 
courage, fire, personality! She’s perfectly 
wild—a pagan woman! She’s . 

The Worm raised an arresting pipe. 

“Don’t,” he said dryly; “never do that! 
Besides, your defense, while fairly plausible, 
accounts for only about three weeks of 
your life.” 

Slightly crestfallen, Hy read on in silence. 
Then he turned back and started at the 
beginning. Finally, looking up and catch- 
ing the Worm’s interested, critical eyes on 
him, he stuffed the documenfback into his 
pocket, lit a new cigarette, got up, found 
his hat and stick, stood a moment in moody 
silence, sighed deeply, and went out. 

The telephone-bell rang. As the Worm 
drew the instrument toward him and lifted 
the receiver, the door opened and Hy 
came charging back. 

The voice was feminine. 
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“Ts Mr. Lowe there?”’ it said. 
“Gimme that ’phone!”’ breathed Hy. 

The Worm swung out of his reach. 

“No,” he said, into the transmitter; “he’s 
gone out. Just a moment ago. Would 
you like to leave any message?” And 
dodging behind the desk, he grinned at 
Hy. That young man was speechless. 

‘‘Who did you say?” Thus the Worm 
into the telephone. “Mrs. Bixbee?” He 
spoke swiftly to Hy. “It’s funny. I’ve 
heard the voice. But Mrs. Bixbee!” Then, 
into the telephone. “Yes, this is Mr. 
Bates . . . Oh, you were Betty Deane? 
... Yes, indeed! Wait a moment. I 
think he has just come in again. [ll call 
him.” 

But, at that name, Hy bolted. The door 
slammed after him. 

‘““No,” said the Worm, now unblushingly; 
“T was mistaken. He isn’t here. That 
was the floor-maid.’’ As he pushed the 
instrument back on the desk, he sighed and 
shook his head. ‘“That’s it,” he said 
aloud, with humility; “‘it’s a gift.” 

New York, as much as Paris or Peking, 
is the city of bizarre contrasts. One such 
is modestly illustrated in the life of Hy 
Lowe. 

He hurried on this, as on every working- 
morning, eastward across Broadway and 
through Astor Place to the large five-story 
structure, a block in length, that had been 
known for seventy years as Scripture 
House. Tract societies clustered within 
the brownstone walls, publishers of hymn- 
books and _ testaments, lecture-bureaus, 
church-extension groups, temperance and 
anti-cigarette societies, firms of lady typists, 
and, with these, flocks of shorter-lived 
concerns whose literature was pious and 
whose aims were profoundly commercial. 
Long decades before—when men _ wore 
beavers and stocks and women wore hoop- 
skirts—the building had symbolized the 
organized evangelical forces that were to 
galvanize and remake a corrupt world. 

But the world had somehow evaded this 
particular galvanizing process. It had 
plunged wildly on the little heretical mat- 
ter of applied science, which, in its turn, 
had invaded the building in the form of 
electric light and power and creakily in- 
secure elevators. The trusts had come, 
and labor unions, and economic determin- 
ism—even the I. W. W. and the mad 
Nietzschean propaganda of the Greenwich 























Village New Russianists, not to mention 
War. Life had twisted itself into puzzling 
shapes. New York had followed farther 
and farther up-town, its elevated railways, 
subways, steel-built sky-scrapers, and amaz- 
ing palaces of liquors and lobsters, leaving 
the old building not even the scant privilege 
of dominating the slums and factories that 
had crept gradually to and around it. 
And now, as a last negligent insult, a very 
new generation—a confused generation of 


Jews, Italians, Irish, Slavs, serving as 
bookkeepers, stenographers, messengers, 


door-girls, elevator-boys—idled and flirted 
and enacted their little worldly comedies 
and tragedies within these old walls, 
practised a furtive dance-step or two in 
dim stock-rooms, dreamed of lobsters 
(even of liquors), while patient men with 
white string-neckties and routine minds 
sat in inner offices and continued the tra- 
ditional effort to remake that forgotten 
old world. 

But if the vision had failed, many a 
successful enterprise, then and now, thrived 
under cover of Scripture House. One had 
thrived there for thirty years—the inde- 
pendent missionary weekly known to you 
as Wy Brother’s Keeper. This publication 
was the ‘“‘meal-ticket’”’ to which Hy, at 
rare intervals, referred. On the ground 
glass of his office-door were the words let- 
tered in black, ‘“‘Assistant Editor.” To 
this altitude had eight years of reporting 
and editing elevated Hy Lowe. The com- 
pensating honorarium was forty-five dol- 
lars a week—not a great amount for one 
whose nature demanded correct clothing, 
Broadway dinners, pretty girls, and an 
occasional taxi-cab. Still, a bachelor who 
lives inexpensively as to rooms, breakfasts, 
and lunches, and is not too hard on his 
clothes can go reasonably far on forty- 
five dollars, even in New York. 

On this, as on other mornings, Hy, after 
a smile and a wink for the noticeably pretty 
little telephone-girl in the outer office, slid 
along the inner corridor, close to the wood- 
and-glass partition; for, though the Wal- 
rus’s open doorway dominated the corridor, 
there was always a chance of slipping in 
unnoted. 

He opened and closed his own door very 
softly, whipped off and hung up his street 
coat, donned the old black alpaca that was 
curiously bronzed from the pockets down 
by thousands of wipings of purp'e ink, and 
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within twenty seconds was seated at his 
desk going through the morning’s mail. 

A buzzer sounded—on the partition just 
above his head. Hy started, turned, and 
stared angrily at the innocent little electrical 
device. His color mounted. He com- 
pressed his lips. He picked up the edi- 
torial shears, rose, deliberately slipped one 
long blade under the insulated wires that 
led away from the buzzer. 

Again the sound! Hy’s fingers relaxed. 
He snorted, tossed the shears on the desk, 
strode to the door, paused to compose his 
features; then, wearing the blankly inno- 
cent expression that meant forty-five dol- 
lars a week, walked quietly into the big 
room at the end of the corridor where, 
behind a flat mahogany desk seven feet 
square, sat the Reverend Hubbell Hark- 
ness Wilde, D.D. 

On the wall behind him, lettered in gold 
leaf on black enamel, hung the apothegm 
(not from the eloquent pen of Doctor Wilde): 


It is more blessed to give than to receive. 


Beneath, in a long mahogany bookcase, 
were hundreds of volumes, every one in- 
scribed in gratitude and admiration to the — 
editor of \fy Brother's Keeper. The great ~ 
desk was heaped with books, manuscripts, ~ 
folders of correspondence. Beside it, pencil ~ 
warily poised, sat Miss Hardwick, who for 
more than twenty years had followed Doc- 
tor Wilde about these offices during most 
of every working-day, taking down his 
most trivial utterances, every word, to be 
transcribed later on the typewriter by her 
three six-dollar-a-week girls. It was from 
the resulting mass of verbiage that Miss 
Hardwick and the doctor dug out and ar- 
ranged the weekly sermon-editorials that 
you read when you were a Sunday-school 
pupil and that your non-citified aunts and 
uncles are reading in book-form to this day. 
They were a force, these sermons—make no 
mistake about that! They had a sensa- 
tional vigor that you rarely heard from the 
formal pulpit. The back-cover announce- 
ments of feature-sermons to come were 
stirring in themselves. If your mind be 
‘‘practical,”’ scorning all mystical theoriz- 
ings, let me pass on to you the inside in- 
formation that through sermons and adver- 
tisements of sermons and sensational full- 
page appeals in display type, thisman, whom 
Hy light-mindedly dismissed with the title 
of “the Walrus,” had collected more than 
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two million dollars in twenty years for those 
mission-stations of his in Africa or Mada- 
gascar or wherever they were. 

The man himself was not what you have 
thought. Though you perhaps remember 
him; he appeared for a moment, months 
ago, in the first of these episodes. That was 
at the little Crossroads Theater in Green- 
wich Village, where his runaway daughter, 
Sue Wilde, was playing a boy in Jacob 
Zanin’s playlet, ‘“‘Any Street.’”’ But the 
Walrus was then out of his proper setting, 
was merely a grim hint of a forgotten 
Puritanism in that little bohemian world 
of experimental compliance with the Freu- 
dian Wish. 

We see him in his proper setting here. 
The old-fashioned woodcut of him that was 
always in the upper left corner of sermon 
or announcement was made in 1886—that 
square, young, strong face, prominent nose, 
penctrating eyes. Even then, it flattered 
him. The man now sitting at the enor- 
mous desk was twenty-nine years older. 
The big hooked nose was still there. The 
pale-green eyes were still a striking feature; 
but they looked tired now. There was 
still the strip of whisker on each cheek, 
close-clipped, tinged now with gray. He 
was heavier in neck and shoulders than 
you have thought. There were deep lines 
about the wide, thin, orator’s mouth. 
Despite the nose and eyes, there was some- 
thing yielding about that mouth, something 
of the old politician who has learned to 
temper strength with craft, who has learned, 
too, that human nature moves and func- 
tions within rather narrow limits,and is 
assailed by subtle weaknesses. It was an 
enigmatic face. Beneath it were low turn- 
over collar, the usual white string-tie, and 
a well-worn black frock coat. 

Doctor Wilde was nervous this morning. 
His eyes found it difficult to meet those of 
his mild-faced assistant. 

‘Miss Hardwick—you may go, please.” 
Thus Doctor Wilde, and he threw out his 
hands in a nervous gesture. 

For an instant, sensing some new tension 
in the office atmosphere, Hy caught him- 
self thinking of Sue Wilde. She had a 
trick of throwing out her hands like that. 
Only, she did it with extraordinary grace. 
In certain ways they were alike, this ec- 
centric, gifted man and his excentric, 
equally gifted daughter—not in all par- 
ticulars; for Sue had charm. ‘‘Must get 
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it from her mother’s side,” mused Hy. He 
knew that the mother was dead, that the 
house from which Sue had fled to Green- 
wich Village and Art and Freedom was now 
presided over by a second wife who dressed.» 
surprisingly well and whose two children— 
little girls—were on occasions brought into 
the office. 

His reverie ended abruptly. Miss Hard- 
wick had gathered up her note-books and 4 
pencils, was rising now, and, as she passed | 
out, released in Hy’s direction one look that 
almost frightened him. It was a barbed 
shaft of bitter malevolence, oddly confused 
with trembling, incredible triumph. 

“Sit down, please.” It was Doctor 
Wilde’s voice. Hy sat down, in the chair 
that was always kept for him, across the 
huge desk from: the doctor. That gentle- 
man had himself risen, creaked over to the — 
door, was closing it securely. é 

What had that queer look meant? From | 
Miss Hardwick, of all people! To Hy, she~ 
had been hardly more than an office fixture. 
But, in that brief instant, she had revealed 
depths of hatred, malignant jealousy—~ 
something! 

The doctor sank heavily into his own 
chair. Hy, mystified, watched him and 
waited. The man reached for a paper- 
weight—a brass model of his first mission 
house, from Africa or Madagascar or some- 
where—and placed it before him on top of 
the unopened morning’s mail, moved it 
this way, then a little that way, look- 
ing at it critically. Hy, more and more 
startled, a thought hypnotized, leaned for- 
ward on the desk and gazed at that little 
brass house. Finally, the doctor spoke. 

“T have an unpleasant duty—but it is 
not a matter that I can lightly pass 
over.” 

Hy paled a little, knit his brows, stared 
with increasing intensity at that mission 
house of brass. 

‘‘For a long time, Mr. Lowe, I have felt 
that your conduct was not r 

“Oh,” thought Hy, in a daze, “my con- 
duct was not——’”’ 

“Was not, well, in keeping with your 
position.” 

“With my position?’ Hy’s numb mind 
repeated. 

“This is not a matter of a particular act 
or a particular occasion, Mr. Lowe. Fora 
long time it has been known to me that 
you sought undesirable companions, that 
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you have been repeatedly seen in—in 
Broadway resorts.” 

Hy’s mind was stirring awake now, dart- 
ing this way and that like a frightened 
mouse. Some one had been talking to the 
doctor—and very recently. The man was 
a coward in office matters; he had been 
goaded to this. The ‘‘for a long time,” so 
heavily repeated, was, of course, a verbal 
blind. Could it have been—not Miss 
Hardwick! Then Hy was surprised to 
hear his own voice. 

“But this is a charge, Doctor Wilde! 
A charge should be definite.” The words 
came mechanically. 

“T don’t know that it is necessary to be 
specific,’ said the doctor, apparently, now 
that the issue was joined, finding his task 
easier. 

“T must insist!’’ cried Hy, on his feet 
now. He was thinking: ‘‘What has she 
told him? What does he know? What 
does she know?” 

“Sit down!” said Doctor Wilde. 

Hy sat down. His chief moved the mis- 
sion house a trifle, to square it with the 
edge of the desk. 

“To mention only one occasion,” went 
on the doctor’s voice, “though many are 
known to me, I am well informed regarding 
the sort of life you are known to be leading. 
You see, Mr. Lowe, you must understand 
that the office atmosphere of My Brother’s 
Keeper is above reproach. Ability alone 
will not carry a man here. There are 
standards finer and truer than : 

The telephone-bell rang. Hy, with alac- 
rity grown out of long practise in fending 
for his chief, reached for it. 

“Oh, Mr. Lowe”—it was the voice of 
the pretty little telephone-girl—‘‘it’s a 
lady. She simply won't be put off. Could 
you--—” 

“Tell him,” said Hy, with cold solemnity, 
“that I am in an important conference.” 

“T did tell her that, Mr. Lowe.”’ 

“Very well—ask him to leave his num- 
ber. I cannot be disturbed now.” 
hung up the receiver. ‘Doctor Wilde,” 
he said, in the same solemn tone, “I realize, 
of course, that you are asking for my resig- 
nation. But, first, I must know the charge 
against me. There has been an attack on 
my character. I have the right to demand 
full knowledge of it.” 5 

“To mention only one occasion,” said 
the doctor, as if unaware of the interrup- 
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tion, still fussing with the mission house, 
‘‘you were seen, as recently as last evening, 
leaving a questionable restaurant in com- 
pany with a still more questionable young 
woman.” 

So that was all he knew! Hy breathed 
a very little more easily. Then the tele- 
phone-bell rang again, and Hy’s over- 
strained nerves jumped like mad. 

“Very well,” said he to the pretty tele- 
phone-girl; ‘‘put him on my wire.” And 
to his chief: ‘* You will have to excuse me, 
Doctor. This appears to be important.” 
He rose with extreme dignity and left the 
room. 

Once within his own office, he stood, 
clinging to the door-knob, breathing hard. 
It was all over! He was fired! He must 
begin life again—like General Grant. His 
telephone-bell was ringing frantically. 
At first, he hardly heard it. Finally, he 
pulled himself together and moved toward 
the desk. It would be Betty, of course. 
She ought to have more sense. Why 
hadn’t she stayed up-state with that new 
husband of hers, anyway? Wasn't life 
disastrous enough without a very much 
entangled, contrite Betty on his own still 
more entangled hands? 

But the voice was not that of Betty. 
Nor was it the voice of Silvia. It was a 
soft little voice, melodious, hesitating. It 
was familiar, yet unfamiliar. 

“Oh,” it said, “is that you? 
such a hard time getting you.” 

“T’m sorry,” breathed Hy. Who was she? 

“Are you awfully busy?” 

Hy hesitated. Deep amid the heaped 
and smoking ruins of his life, a little warm 
thing was stirring. It was the very in- 
stinct for adventure. He looked grimly 
about the room, to be his office no longer. 
He didn’t care particularly what happened 
now. His own voice even took on some- 
thing of the strange girl’s softness. 

“Not so awfully,” said he. Then, grop- 
ing for words, added, “Where are you?”’ 

“Up at the Grand Central.” 

‘Goodness! You're not going away— 
now?” 

“Ves—going home. 
about it.”’ A silence intervened. 
from Hy, 

““You—you’re alone up there?” 

“All alone.” What a charmingly plain- 
tive little voice it was, anyway! The 
healthy color was returning to Hy’s cheeks. 
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“Well,” said he—“ well, say—— 

“Ves?” she murmured. 

“How long—when does your train go?”’ 

“Oh, could you? I didn’t dare ask——”’ 

“T could be there in—well, under fifteen 
minutes.” 

“Oh, good! I’ve got—let me see—nearly 
half an hour.” 

“Be by the clock in the main waiting- 
room. Good-by.” 

Hy slammed down the receiver, tore off 
the alpaca coat and stuffed it into the waste- 
basket, got into his street coat, observed 
the editorial shears on the desk, seized 
them, cut the buzzer wires, noted with 
satisfaction the nick he made in one blade, 
threw the shears to the floor, and rushed 
from the office. 

At the flower store in the station he 
bought a red carnation for his lapel, and 
walked briskly toward the big clock. 

A slim girl was there, at the inquiry- 
desk, very attractively dressed. His pulse 
bounded. She turned a forlornly pretty 
face and he saw that it was Hilda Hansen, 
of Wisconsin. 

Their hands met. They wandered off 
toward the dim corridor where the tele- 
phones are. 

“It was dear of you to come,” said she 
rather shyly. “I shall feel better now. I 
was beginning to think—well, that you 
didn’t like me very well.”’ 

‘“Hilda—that’s not fair!’? he murmured, 
murmured, if the whole truth were told, 
rather blithely. For Hilda was pretty. 
Her soft dependence was the sweetest 
flattery. Her simple, easily satisfied mind 
was a relief after certain slightly more 
desperate adventures. And so, when he 
said: “I’m sorry you’re going, Hilda. Is 
it for long?” he spoke as sincerely as is 
commonly done. 

“For good!” she blurted out, in reply 
to this; and the tears came. He took her 
arm and walked her farther down the 
corridor. The little story was tumbling 
out now, helter-skelter. Her father had 
stopped her allowance, ordered her home. 
She was leaving forever the freedom of 
dear old Greenwich Village. Naturally, 
Hy kissed her. 

He kissed her again, right out on the 
train-platform, with belated passengers 
elbowing by and porters looking on. It 
was Hy’s little sacrament of freedom. He 
could kiss them now—in public—as he 
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chose. For he was fired! No more gloomy 
old office! No more of the gliding Miss 
Hardwick! No more of the doctor’s ora- 
tory! No more of that damn buzzer! 

The thing to do, of course, was to go 
back and pack up his belongings; but he 
couldn’t bring himself to it. So he stayed 
out until lunch-time, filling in the odd hour 
with an eleven-o’clock “‘movie” show. He 
lunched expensively and a'one at the club, 
off a porterhouse steak with mushrooms, 
potatoes au gratin, creamed spinach, musty 
ale in pewter, romaine salad, Camembert 
cheese with toasted biscuit, and black cof- 
tee. 

When he reentered his office, who should 
be sitting there but the Worm. Before he 
could overcome a slight embarrassment 
and begin the necessary process of telling 
his story, a heavy step sounded in the cor- 
ridor, passed the door, went on into the big 
room in the corner. 

The Worm rose abruptly. 

“Tsn’t that the Walrus?” he asked. 

“The same,” said Hy. 

“T’ve got to see him. 
me in?” 

“Oh, sit down! 
than he can.” 

“Perhaps, but at another time.” 

Hy emerged from his self-absorption at 
this point sufficiently to observe that the 
Worm, usually smiling and calm, was labor- 
ing under some excitement. 

“All right,” said he; “come along!” 
And quite light of heart, afraid of nothing 
now, he led the Worm in and introduced 
him as, ‘‘My friend, Mr. Bates, of the 
Courier.” Then, hearing his telephone- 
bell ringing again, he hurried back to his 
own office. 

It would be Betty, of course. Well, so 
far as the office was concerned, it didn’t 
matter now. He picked up the receiver. 

“Oh,” he murmured, “hello, Silvia! 
Wait a moment.”’ He got up and closed 
the door. “All right,” he said, then, 
“What is it, little girl?” 

“Oh,” said she, ‘thank God, I’ve found 
you! Hy, something dreadful has almost 
happened. It has done such things to my 
pride! But I knew you wouldn’t want me 
to turn to anyone else for help.” 

“Oh, no,” said he, with sudden, queer 
misgivings; “of course not!” 

“T knew you’d feel that way, dear. 
Are you dreadfully busy? Could you—I 
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know it’s a lot to ask—but could you, for 
me, dear, run out for five minutes?” 

“T will!” said he, with an emphasis 
aimed as much at himself as at her. ‘‘ Where 
are you?” 

“I’m talking from the drug store across 
the street. I'll wait outside.” 

The misgivings deepened as Hy walked 
slowly out to the elevator and then out to 
the street. Hy would have to be classified, 
in the last analysis, as a city bachelor—a 
seasoned, hardened, city bachelor—in short, 
a truffler. The one prospect that instantly 
and utterly terrifies a truffler is that of 
admitting that another has a moral claim 
upon him. The essence of trufflerdom is 
the avoidance of the slightest personal 
responsibility. Therefore, it was a reserved, 
rather dignified Hy who crossed the street 
and joined the supple, big-eyed, conspicu- 
ous young woman in the perfect-fitting 
tailor suit. Another factor in Hy’s mood, 
perhaps, was that the memory of Hilda 
Hansen’s soft young lips against his own 
had not yet wholly died. He and Silvia 
walked slowly around the corner. 

“T don’t know how to tell you,” she said, 
in an unsteady voice. There were tears in 
her eyes, too. “Hy, it’s awful! It’s my— 
my furniture!” The tears fell now. She 
wiped them away. ‘They say positively 
they’ll take it away to-night—every stick. 
I’ve cried so! I tried to explain that I’m 
actually rehearsing with Cunningham. Be- 
fore the end of the month I can take care 
of it easily. But ms 

Hy stopped short, stood on the curb, 
looked at her. His head was clear and as 
cold as an adding machine. 

“How much would it take?” said he. 

“Oh, Hy”’—she was crying again— 
“don’t talk in that way—so cold——”’ 

“T know,” he broke in, ‘‘but 

“Tt’s fifty dollars. You see——” 

“T haven’t got it,” said he. She looked 
at him, puzzled. “Silvia, dear, I’m fired!” 

“Fired? Hy—when?” 

“To-day. Chucked out. I haven't got 
half of that—to live on, even.” 

“Oh, my dear boy, you oughtn’t to live 
in this careless way, not saving a cent——”’ 

“Of course I oughtn’t. But I do.” 

“But what on earth—what reason——” 

“Conduct. I’m a bad one.” He was 
triumphant. ‘Only last night I was seen 
leaving a questionable restaurant—where 
they dance, and drink—with a young lady.” 
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The tears were not falling now. Miss 
Silvia Sorana was looking straight at him, 
thoughtful, even cool. 

‘‘Are you telling me the truth, Hy Lowe?” 

“The gospel. I’m not even the prole- 
tariat. I’m the unemployed.” 

“Well,” said she; ‘well!’ And. she 
thought it deliberately out. “Well, I 
guess you can’t be blamed for that!” 
Which impressed Hy later, when he thought 
it over, as a curious remark. They parted 
shortly after this. But, first, she said: 

“Hy, dear, I don’t like to seem to be 
leaving you on account of this. It must 
be dreadfully hard for you.” So they had 
a soda, sitting in the drug-store window. 
Hy almost smiled, thinking of the madness 
of it—he and an unmistakable actress, in 
working-hours, here actually in the shadow 
of the grim old Scripture House! And it 
was nobody’s business. It could hurt no- 
body. He had not known that freedom 
would be like this. There was a_ thrill 
about it—so deep a thrill that, after he 
had put the sympathetic but plainly hur- 
rying Silvia on an up-town car, and had 
paid for her as she entered, he could not 
bring himself to return to the office—even 
with the Worm up there, wondering what 
had become of him, even with all his per- 
sonal belongings waiting to be cleared from 
the desk and packed. 

He wandered over to Washington Square, 
his spirit reveling in the lazy June sunshine. 
He stopped and listened to the untiring 
hurdy-gurdy, threw coins to the little 
girls dancing on the pavement. He 
thought of stopping in at the Parisian, 
ordering a sirop, and reading, or trying to 
read, those delightfully naughty French 
weeklies. He knew definitely now that he 
was out for a good time. 

There was a difficulty. It is easier to 
have a good time when there is a girl about. 
Really, it was rather inopportune that 
Hilda Hansen had flitted back to Wiscon- 
sin. She needed a guardian; still she had 
been an appealing young thing up there at 
the Grand Central. But she was gone! 
And Silvia—well, that little affair had 
taken an odd and not overpleasant turn. 
The wild, pagan person had, plainly, her 
sophisticated moments. He was glad that 
he had seen through her. For that mat- 
ter, you couldn’t ever trust her sort. 

Then, creeping back into his mind like a 
pet dog after a beating, hesitant, all fears 
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So they had a soda, sitting in the drug-store window. Hy almost smiled, thinking of the madness 
of it—he and an unmistakable actress, in working-hours, here actually in 
the shadow of the grim old Scripture House! 
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and doubts of a welcome, came the thought 
of Betty Deane. 

Where was Betty, anyway? And why 
hadn’t she called up the office? It began 
to seem to him that she might have done 
that—after her little effort of the morning. 
Hitherto, before that ridiculous marriage 
of hers, she had always put up with Sue 
Wilde, over in Tenth Street. Perhaps she 
was there now. Mental pictures began to 
form of Betty’s luxuriant blond beauty. 
And it was something for a peach like that 
to leave home and rich husband, come hur- 
rying down to New York, and call you up at 
an ungodly hour in the morning! He 
remembered suddenly, warmly, that he 
had kissed Betty—long ago over in New 
Jersey, on a green hillside, of a glowing 
afternoon. His laziness fell away. Briskly 
he walked around to Tenth Street and 
rang Sue’s bell. Betty answered—prettier 
than ever, 2 rounded, swaying young 
creature, who said little, and that slowly. 

Hello!” she said. ‘*Sue’s out.” 

‘“T don’t want Sue. 

Came to see you, 
Betty. I’m fired 
—out of a job— 
and while it lasts, 
hilariously happy. 
How about a bite 
at the Parisian?” 

So they had 

humorously early 
tea at the old French 
restaurant near the square. 
Then Betty went up-town 
on the ’bus for a little 
shopping, and Hv walked, 
at last, back to the office. 
They had decided to meet 
again for dinner. 

Scripture House loomed 
before him—long, dingy, grim 
in the gay sunshine. He stood 
motionless on the farther curb, 
staring at it. Had three years 
of his life been spent, miserably spent, on 
a treadmill in that haunt of hypocrisy? 
Or was it a hideous dream? Was he dream- 
ing now? 

He shuddered. Then, slowly, he walked 
across the street, deciding to pack up and 
get out for good just as swiftly as the thing 
could be done. He was glad, downright 
glad, that it was his character that had been 
se crudely assailed. That let him out. 


He Who Hesitated 


He needn’t be decent—needn’t wait a 
month to break in a new man—nothing 
like that! He wondered mildly what the 
Worm would say—and Peter. It might 
be necessary to borrow a bit until he 
could get going again. Though, perhaps, 
they would take him back on the old paper 
until he could find something regular. 
The sense of being haunted by a dream 
grew as he went up in the elevator and 
walked along the hall. He saw with new 
eyes the old building he had so long taken 
for granted—saw the worn hollows in the 
oak floors, the patched cracks in the plaster; 
he smelled the old musty odor with new 
repugnance, noted the legends on office 
doors he passed with a wry smile, the Rev- 
erend This and the Reverend That, the 
Society for the Suppression of Such and 


Such, the commercially religious Something 
& Co. 

He had to will his hand to open the 
door lettered, ‘‘My Brother’s Keeper; 
Hubbell Harkness Wilde, D.D.’’ He had 
to will his feet to carry him within. But 























































once within, he stood motionless, and the 
queerness seized on him, widened his eyes, 
caught at his breath. For the place was 
absolutely still. Not a typewriter sounded. 
Not an argumentative voice floated out 
over the seven-foot partitions. It was 
like a dead place—uncanny, awful. For an 
instant he considered running, wondered 
fantastically whether his feet would turn 
to lead and hold him back, as feet have a 
way of doing in dreams. 

But he stood his ground and looked 
cautiously around. There within the rail, 
in the corner, the pretty little telephone-girl 
sat motionless at her switchboard, watch- 
ing him with eyes that stared stupidly out of 
a white face. 

He stepped to her side—tiptoeing in 
spite of. himself—tried to smile, cleared his 
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He stopped and listened to the untiring hurdy-gurdy, threw coins 
to the little girls dancing on the pavement 
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throat, started at the sound; then whis- 
pered, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, what’s the mat- 
ter?” and patted the girl’s cheek. 

Ordinarily she would have dodged away 
and looked anxiously about in fear of being 
seen. Now she did nothing of the sort. 
After a moment she said, also whispering 
and quite incoherently, 

“Ts Miss Hardwick going to have your 
room?” 

At the sound of her voice, and out of 
sheer nervousness, he gulped. She was 
alive, at least. He pinched her cheek, and 
shook his head, rather meaninglessly. Then 
he braced himself and went on in, wholly 
unaware that he was still tiptoeing. 

Two girl stenographers sat in a corner, 
whispering. At sight of him, they hushed. 
He passed on. The other girls were not 

at their desks, though he thought that 
‘4 most of their hats and coats hung in 
, i. the farther corner 
as usual. The 
office-boy was not 
to be seen. The 
proof-reader was 
not in her cubby- 
hole at the end 
of the corridor. 
Miss Hardwick’s 
door was shut; 
but, as he passed, 
he thought he 
heard a rustle 
within, and he 
was certain that 
he saw the tip of 
a hat-feather 
over the par- 
tition. If the hat 
was there, she 
was there. 

He came to his 
own door. It was 
ajar. He felt sure 
he had closed it 
when he left. It 
was his regular 
practise to close 

it. He stopped 

short, consider- 

ing this as if it 
was a matter of genuine 
importance. Then it 
occurred to him that the 
boy might have been in 
there with proofs. 





He Who 


Doctor Wilde’s door at the end of the 
corridor stood open. The seven-foot, square 
mahogany desk, heaped, littered with 
pipers and books, looked natural enough, 
but the chair behind it was empty. 

He tiptoed forward, threw his own door 
open. Then he gasped. For there, be- 
tween the desk and the window, stood the 
Walrus. He held the nicked editorial 
shears in his hand—he must have picked 
them up from the floor—and was in the 
act of looking from them to the cut ends 
of the wires by the buzzer. 

Hy’s overcharged nervous system leaped 
for the nearest outlet. 

“T cut the damn things myself,” 

“this morning.” 

The Walrus turned toward him an ashen 
face. 

“Ah, yes,” he said; ‘*I didn’t know they 
were objectionable to you.”’ 

“T’ve hated them for three years,” 
Hy. 

“You should have spoken. 
to speak of things.”’ 

‘Speak nothing!”’ 
a fine chance.” 

“You know,” observed Doctor Wilde, as 
if he had not heard—his voice was husky 


he said, 


said 
It is better 


Hy spurted. ‘I stood 


and curiously weak—*‘ we were interrupted 


this morning. You were wrong in imagin- 
ing that a resignation was necessary. You 
jumped at that conclusion. I should say 
that you were unnecessarily touchy.” 

‘‘But my character : 

“T repeat, it seems to me that you were 
unnecessarily touchy. A man must not 
be too sensitive. He should be strong to 
take as well as give blows. Your actions, 
it seemed to me, perhaps wrongly, were a 
blow to me, to the prestige of this estab- 
lishment. You must understand, Mr 
Lowe, that in this life that we all must 
live—” Absently he looked about to see 
if Miss Hardwick’s pencil was poised to 
render imperishable the thought that he 
was about to put into words, caught him- 
self, brushed a limp hand (with the shears 
in it) across his eyes, then went on with 
an effort: “I will say further that, when 
we spoke this morning, I had not seen the 
dummy for the issue of July tenth. Now I 
don’t mind telling you that I regard that as 
a good dummy. You have there caught 
my ideas of sound make- we better than 
ever before. And I have- 

“But my character— : 


Hesitated 


“And I have just written instructions to 
Mr. Hennessy to make a change in your 
salary, beginning with next Saturday’s 
envelop. You are now doing the work of 
a full managing editor. Your income 
should be sufficient to enable you to 
support the position with reasonable dig- 
nity. Hereafter, you will draw sixty, dol- 
lars a week.” 

He moved toward the door. He seemed 
suddenly a really old man, grayer of hair 
and skin, more bent, less certain of his 
footing. 

Here,” cried Hy, 
controllable excitement, 
shears!” 

“Ah, so they are! I did not notice.” 
And the Walrus came back, laid them care: . 3 
fully on the desk, then walked out, entered * 
his own room, closed the door. ‘ 

Hy stood for a moment by the desk, sank, 
an inert figure, into his chair. His eyes 
focused on the old alpaca coat, stuffed into 
the waste-basket. 

He took it out, spread it on the desk, 
and stared at the ink-stains. “I can have 
it cleaned,” he thought. Suddenly he 
pressed two shaking hands to his throb- 
bing head. 

‘““My God!” he muttered aloud. ‘What 
did I say to him? What didn’t I say to 
him? I’m a loon! I’m a nut! This is 
the asylum!” 

He stiffened up, sat there for a moment, 
wild-eyed. He reached down and pinched 
his thigh hard. He sprang up and 
paced the room. He wheeled suddenly, 
craftily, on the silent buzzer, there on the 
partition. : 

Yes—the wires were cut! 

He saw the shears lying on the desk, 
pounced on them, and feverishly examined 
the blades. One was nicked!  _ 

So far so good. But the supreme test 
remained. 

He plunged out into the silent corridor, 
hesitated, stood wrestling with the devils 
within him, conquered them, and, white 
as all the ghosts, tapped at Doctor Wilde’s 
door, opened it a crack, stuck in his head 
and said, 

“How much did you say it was to be, 
Doctor?” 

The Walrus compressed his lips, and then 
drew a deep breath that was not unlike a 
sigh. 

“The figure I mentioned,” he replied, 


sputtering in un- 
“those are my 
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‘“‘was sixty dollars a week—if that is satis- 
factory to you.” 

Hy considered this. 

‘On the whole,”’ he said finally, consider- 
ing everything, “I will agree to that.” 


At ten minutes past midnight, Hy let 
himself into the rooms. One gas-jet was 
burning dimly in the studio. As he stood 
on the threshold, he could just make out 
the long figure of the Worm half reclining 
in the Morris chair by a wide-open window, 
attired in the striped pajamas of the morn- 
ing. From one elevated foot dangled a 
slipper of Chinese straw. He was smoking 
his old briar. 

‘Hello!”’ said Hy cheerfully. 

There was a long silence. Then, 

“Hello!” replied the Worm. 

Hy tossed his hat on the couch-bed of 
the absent Peter, then came and stood by 
the open window, thrust hands deep into 
trousers pockets, sniffed the mild evening 
air, gazed benevolently on the trees, lights, 
and little moving figures of the square. 
Then he lit a cigarette. 

“Great night, my son!” said he. 

The Worm lowered his pipe, looked up 
with sudden, sharp interest, studied the 
gay young person standing so buoyantly 
there before him, then replaced the pipe 
and smoked on in silence. 

“Oh, come!” cried Hy, after a_ bit. 
“Buck up! Be a live young newspaper 
man!” 

“I’m not a newspaper man,” replied the 
Worm. 

‘““You’re not a—you were this afternoon!”’ 

“True.” 

“Say, my son, what were you around for 
to-day?”’ 

The pipe came down again. 

‘You mean to say you don’t know?” 

“Not a thing—except that the place 
went absolutely on the fritz. I thought I 
had ’em.”’ 

“T don’t 
Bates. 

‘And the Walrus raised me fifteen bucks 
per. Just like that!” 

“He raised you!” 

“Ves, my child.” Hy came around, 
sat on the desk, dangled his legs. 

“Then,” observed the Worm, “he cer- 
tainly thinks you know.” 

“Elucidate! Elucidate!”’ 


wonder,’ muttered Henry 


He Who Hesitated 


The Worm knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, turned the warm bowl around and 
around in his hand. 

‘Our paper—I should say, the Courier— 
has a story on Doctor Wilde—a charge 


that he has misappropriated missionary 


funds. They sent me up to-day to ask if 
he would consent to an accounting.” 

Hy whistled. 

“The amount is put roughly at a million 
dollars. I didn’t care much about the 
assignment.” 

“T should think not!” 

“I’m fond of Sue. But it was my job. 
When I told him what I was there for, he 
ran me out of his office, locked the door, 
and shouted through the transom that he 
had a bottle of poison in his desk and would 
take it if I wouldn’t agree to suppress the 
story as if he’d planned exactly that 
scene for years.” 

“Aha!” cried Hy. ‘‘ Melodrama!” 

“Precisely. Melodrama. It was 
pleasant.” 

“You accepted the gentleman’s propo- 
sition, I take it.” 

“T dislike murders.” 

Hy, considering this, stiffened up. 

“Say,” he cried, ‘“ what’s the paper going 
to do about it?”’ 

“T saw the assistant city editor this 
evening at the Parisian bar. He tells me 
they have decided to drop the story. But 
they dropped me first.” He looked 
shrewdly at Hy. “So don’t worry. You 
can count on your raise.” 

Hy’s cigarette had gone out. He looked 
at it, tossed it out the window, lit a fresh 
one. 

“Of course,’ said he, “a fellow likes to 
know where he gets off.” 

“Or at least that he is off,’’ said the 
Worm, and went to bed. 

Hy let him go. A dreamy expression 
came into his eyes. As he threw off coat 
and waistcoat and started unbuttoning his 
collar, he hummed softly, 


un- 


“T want si-imp-athee, 
Si-imp-athee, just symp-ah-thee!”’ 


He embraced an imaginary young 
woman—a blonde who was slow of 
speech and luxurious in movement—and 
danced slowly, rather gracefully, across 
the room. 

All was right with the world. 


At the Corner of Tenth, the next episode of The Trufflers, will appear in the June issue. 
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people in which, almost every single week in the year, one of the 
Superintendents steps around to a man and says: 

“We think you have got out of this job all you can get out of it, John. You 
are doing it perfectly; there is nothing ahead for you in this job, and, for the 
life of us, we can’t find in our shopanything that will make you keep on growing 
as you have been growing this last year. Now we want to find a place for you 
where you can grow.” 

They have an exchange system with a very large number of other firms 
in the city and in the kingdom, and though they are dealing with a man they 
would give the world to keep, they send him out into their transfer system, 
swap him for somebody else, because, in the long run, it is better for the efh- 
ciency of the man. 

One might think it would not pay to train a man for years and then give 
him to somebody else, but it does. They have the pick of London labor. 
Every bright boy and girl in London wants to wedge into that shop. Some of 
them try to get in for nothing. It’s like a great gate to the world. 

What this shop is doing I have come to believe all shops before long are 
going to arrange todo. Jobs are going to be placed on an endless belt, swing- 
ing through the world like the parts of the Ford car in the Ford factory, and 
each man, as the belt goes by, is going to take one off (the part of the whole 
car for him to do). Or some man who has studied him will take a job off 
the belt for him. 

Every man wants the world to study him and say “You” to him. It has 
been customary to say, until very recently, that it is impossible in a big factory 
to say “ You” to each of five thousand workmen so that the “ You”’ will really 
carry with the workman and get through to him personally. However a big 
factory may try to treat a man as if he were somebody in particular, he still 
has a kind of Number 4379 feeling. 

But this is not always going to be so, because it is not efficient. ‘ 

One of the next things that is going to happen is the organization of a labor 
exchange, or possibly two of them at first, one run by employers and one by 
unions. 

Business is going to organize, for its own protection and for its own 
efficiency, a clearing-house of people, a pool of the available people for the 
use of human lives. 

As long as civilization keeps up its present one-sided attempt to make 
people over, to recut people, and scrooge people around to fit opportunities, 
it cannot be efficient. At least half or three-quarters of the time, it is the 
opportunities that should be recut and fitted to the people. Business is going 
to find it easier and cheaper to do this. 

We will put all the opportunities in the world in one row, and all the people 
in another row. 


T HERE is an establishment in London employing fifteen hundred 
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There are so many kinds of opportunities and so many kinds of people, 
everybody will find a good, ready-made fit. 

Some people may think this is visionary. 

A few years ago, the idea of ready-made clothes for nearly everybody to 
wear would have been considered visionary. We began the ready-made-cloth- 
ing industry by fitting people as if they came in regular sizes and were much 
alike. In the first few years of ready-made clothing, the man whose legs took 
longer to reach the ground found himself very lonesome and out of place in 
the clothes-world. For ordinary, every-day purposes, like walking on the street, 
a tall or strung-out man expected, as a matter of course, to be very meagerly 
and floppily clothed about the shins. 

I can well remember, those first days of the ready-made-clothing industry 
when I was a proud but impecunious minister’s son, a very short pair of what 
had been hopefully called by my mother my first “long pants,” and I shall 
never forget that moment, which was intended by nature to be one of the 
proudest moments of a boy’s life. I shall never forget the embarrassed 
feeling I had in the streets, the anxious sense I had of legginess, and of having 
my legs give pleasure to others. “The Lord delighteth not in the legs of a 
man,” I read in Holy Writ, but there were times when it seemed to me that 
nearly everybody else did. 

The plain fact was that in those days before the ready-made-clothing business 
waked up, a tall man had either to lay his trousers around his waist in folds, no 
matter how they looked, or he had to let his legs down underneath go on and 
on and on—after his trousers had left off. Nothing of this kind could happen 
to a tall man now. I merely give this personal experience for the benefit of 
other tall men or extra-round ones, to show what has happened in our ready- 
made-clothing civilization. 

All the people in those days who had slumped into being just alike and 
couldn’t get a corner on them anywhere made us individuals, us men of 
mark, stand around practically naked, so far as clothes were concerned, and 
take anything they would hand out to us. 

This is just what is happening now with jobs. 

But it is very enlightening what happened to clothes. 

A man in Buffalo conceived the idea that if the long-legged man in Houston, 
Texas, and the long-legged man in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and Lincoln, Nebraska, 
would just get their interests together, they could have clothes made for them 
all at one swoop—just like ordinary people. 

This business man then proceeded to make tall clothes, and to let all long- 
legged America know it. He advertised long-legged America together and 
made long-legged America class-conscious, and it got its rights! 

Then he did the same thing to thick-waisted America. Gradually he had 
all America, regular sizes and odd sizes, supplied with clothes that fitted them. 
Anybody can go out on the street and see how America is fitted with clothes 
now. 

Jobs are going to be fitted next. Efficiency in industry is rapidly coming to 
be a matter of organizing all men in the country who have special gifts, special 
sizes of mind and body. It costs less money to find a job that fits a man than 
it costs to make the man over to fit the job. The job is somewhere. The man 
is somewhere. We will take a look at the man and a look at the job, and then 
put them together. Efficiency in American industry is a matter of the national 
advertising and of the national organizing and mobilizing of the hopes and 
powers of men. 
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NDER the name of Dangerfield, Daniel Garford, a talented painter, has for several months been 

occupying a studio in Teagan’s Arcade, a building situated in Lincoln Square, New York city. The 
episode that has wrecked his happiness, driven him to excess in dissipation, and all but ruined his 
career; his quixotic determination to arrange matters with the least detriment to his self-respect and sense 
of honor, as well as the attempts to frustrate his plans are told in the chapters that here follow. . Garford, 
or Dangerfield (to use the name by which he is known in his new environment), has made himself popular 
with his fellow lodgers in the Arcade, but his evident distress and the spectacle of a strong and talented 
man bent on destroying body and soul to deaden the agonies of a situation for which he is in no way respon- 
sible quicken the benevolent impulses of Inga Sonderson, a girl who lives in the Arcade and who makes 
posters, magazine covers, and decorative sketches. It would appear that she has known the painter in the 
past, but he does not recall her, and she does not enlighten him. She resolves to try to reclaim the man 
and finds it a difficult task; but, before long, through a devotion which asks nothing in return, the founda- 
tion of a good influence over him seems to be laid. It is due to her resource and watchfulness that the 
two attempts made in the Arcade by his wife and her brother, Doctor Fortier, to abduct and shut him up 


in an asylum are rendered abortive. 


In this she has the aid of King O'Leary, a man of eccentric nature 


and roving disposition, who is a fellow lodger and who has become interested in Dangerfield. 
When the latter and O’Leary start out to witness the forced marriage of Mrs. Garford to Bowden, Inga 


makes the painter promise he will return to her that night, no matter what condition he is in. 
He has visited his club and written his resignation. 


three the following morning when he arrives. 


It is nearly 
His brain 


is befogged by some drug which he has procured, and he tells the waiting Inga that he is going out again. 


She says she will go with him and gets ready to do so. 


HE name of Daniel Garford had 
figured on many occasions in the 
scare-heads of the Metropolitan 
press, not only on account of the 
eccentricities of a genius and the 
wildness of his youth but from 

the fact that the name of Garford had been 
a social beacon for generations. Even 
before the Mexican War there had been a 
Garford who had sat in the Cabinet as 
secretary of State, and from that time on, 
the family had progressed in power and 
wealth, a proud, intensely ambitious, self- 
willed, and dominating line of men, who, 
whatever their faults, were never accused of 
idleness. There was a restless mental en- 
ergy about these men which had driven 
them to the front, while the strength of the 
old Garford strain continued to show in 
their impatience of form and tradition, 
their ability to originate and discover, and 


He then starts down the hall with the girl at his side. 


especially in their distinguishing trait of 
never being satisfied with success. 

The Honorable Benjamin Garford, Dan- 
iel’s uncle, whom he resembled, according 
to the incomprehensible vagaries of heredity, 
in form and temperament, had been a _ lear 
example of this boundless craze for real 
achievement. Though possessed of an 
ample fortune, he had, from his youth, 
devoted himself to scientific research and 
discussion. One of the most distinguishcd 
scholars of his day, honored by numerous 
European scientific bodies for discoveries 
in the field of electrical energy, his text- 
books accepted as standards, twice minister 
to St. Petersburg and once to Paris, he 
summed up his life in one little phrase: 
“T die a disappointed man.” This remark, 
incomprehensible to the multitude, should 
be retained as the key to Daniel’s character 
—the passionate pursuit of an ideal linked 
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to an inevitable moment of self-appraise- 
ment and disillusion. 

His life had been enveloped in storm, a 
whirling, breathless existence, with strange 
reversals of fortune, never quiet or long 
continuing along obvious lines. The quality 
of genius had always been in him from the 
lonely, tragic days of his boyhood—a 
disordered, tormented genius which had 
made him the sport of accidental influences. 
Dudley Garford, his father, in a moment of 
intense infatuation in his early twenties, had 
eloped with and married a beautiful Italian 
girl of distinguished parentage whom he 
had met in his travels, and this mixture of 
the virility of the Garfords with the warmth 
and color of the South had made a genius of 
the boy. To this fortuitous mingling of 
rich strains was added the awakening touch 
of early sorrow and a precocious compre- 
hension of tragedy. What father and mother 
had consummated in a burst of wildness, 
they lived to destroy in bitterness. From 
the earliest years of their marriage, violent 
quarrels had broken out, due, at first, to the 
unreasoning espionage of passionate jeal- 
ousy to which the wife subjected the hus- 
band, and, later, inevitably to a succession 
of rapid, volatile attachments into which 
the husband had been driven, first, by her 
intolerance, and, second, by the brilliant 
pleasure-loving qualities of his own forceful 
personality. 

Daniel and his sister Theresa grew up in 
this unruly household, wide-eyed, wondering 
spectators of daily storms, culminating in 
one tragic evening when the mother, face 
to face at last with the acknowledged proofs 
of her husband’s infidelity, had abandoned 
herself to such a tempest of blind rage that 
the two children, cowering against the wall, 
too frightened. to do aught but cling to 
each other, were forced to witness the 
frantic struggle of their father with the 
mother who, in her hysteria, was bent on 
self-destruction. The scene (it had taken 
place in the nursery) remained in the boy’s 
mind with the startling horror of a night- 
mare—the childish toys scattered on the 
floor. the words of hatred and anger which 
struck them cold, the frightful distortion on 
the tace of their mother, the struggle for the 
possession of the knire, and then her exhaus- 
tion, the low meaning broken by hysterical 
gasps tor breath. Then, weeks later, had 
come the parting, which he did not under- 
stand in the 'east, for which he could find 
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no childish reason. The little sister and the 
stately, resplendent mother had gone out 
of his life, and loneliness and silence had 
crept through the great house. 

The boy grew up in this abandonment, 
brooding over memories, his imagination 
precociously awakened, forced into a search- 
ing of himself, self-sufficient, wandering 
into long explorations of the realms of the 
fantastic, telling himself stories at night, 
the despair and terror of a succession of 
tutors. What he saw and dimly compre- 
hended during this period was a curious 
awakening to the conflict of the greed and 
passions of the later world. Many a night, 
unsuspected, he had stolen from his bed and 
secreted himself in the little balcony that 
looked down on the great drawing-room, 
gazing with a puzzled wonder on the 
tempestuous scenes of revel and _ license 
which hid the darker side of Dudley Gar- 
ford’s mercurial, triumphant public career. 
He saw his father with critical eyes, with an 
unhealthy knowledge beyond the weight of 
his years, and this hidden, critical spectator- 
ship made life seem to him like some whirl- 
ing, theatrical danse macabre of riotous 
emotions and vibrant colors. 

Already the exotic multiplied sensations 
had become translated into the bent of his 
imagination. He had begun to model in 
clay, untaught, following queer fancies, 
struggling to the use of childish paints, 
understanding nothing of mediums but 
delighting his eyes with odd blendings and 
contrasts of colors, violent and barbaric in 
his instincts. 

One night, in the weariness of his watch- 
ing, he fell asleep in the balcony, was dis- 
covered, and the next week was bundled off 
to boarding-school. 

His career at school was cut abruptly at 
the age of sixteen by the discovery of his 
infatuation for the daughter of one of his 
teachers, a woman many years his senior, 
with whom he had fallen violently, desper- 
ately in love, with all the unreason and 
blind adoration of a first passion. Brilliant, 
unruly, proud, delicate in health, and too 
absorbed in reading and the pursuit of his 
beloved painting, he had still about him a 
certain illuminating magnetism, a faith in 
his future, a trick of saying things others 
would never have said, of thinking strange 
thoughts that had even reached to the heart 
of the woman. To do her justice, she had 
never thought, for a moment, of taking 
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advantage of the boy’s infatuation; yet the 
parting was difficult, and she herself suffered 
more than she showed. 

For two years he was consigned to a 
ranch, to live in the open air, to harden to 
the weather, and grow in muscle and sturdi- 
ness, roaming the great stretches, sleeping 
in the open, discovering that, beyond the 
stone walls of the city, such miracles exist 
as the turning of the dawn, the riotous 
coming of the sun, the trackless map of 
stars, the restless stealing-in of the spring, 
and the haunting majesty of the turning 
leaves. Al! these sensations sunk deep into 
his fertile imagination. An artist exiled 
in a fight for health gave him the first 
lessons, and put him through the hard grind 
of mechanical preparation. From the first, 
he showed qualities which were to persist 
in his later work, an impatience with 
deliberate building and an impulse toward 
the dramatic interpretation of the instincts. 
His sketches were full of technical faults, 
and yet almost all held a certain charm, 
something out of the ordinary. 

From this serene calm of the open plain 
and a life of simple moods, he was suddenly 
transplanted to college in the midst of a 
fast New York set, with possession of an 
allowance that was “quite sufficient to send 
him headlong to his own destruction. The 
tendency to violent extremes which was 
instinctive in his character made him speed- 
ily the ringleader in the company of those 
who burned the midnight oil—but not in 
the pursuit of knowledge. In six months, 
Daniel had been twice warned by the 
faculty and had managed to run through 
the year’s allowance. He applied for further 
funds to his father, who laughed and 
acceded, rather pleased, in his worldly way, 
that his son was sowing his wild oats in 
princely fashion. In his second year, his 
disordered existence had become so notori- 
ous that, after a certain episode which had 
figured prominently in the newspapers, 
wherein he had driven a coach over the front 
lawns of suburban Boston in the wee hours 
of the morning, he was summarily called 
before the faculty and given an opportunity 
to resign. On top of which came a telegram 
from New York, summoning him to his 
father’s death-bed. 

A certain mystery surrounded the death 
of Dudley Garford, which was officially 
given out as the result of an aggravated 
case of appendicitis. It was whispered that 
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he had come by a violent death, having 
been shot through the lungs by an outraged 
husband. Certainly the habits of his later 
life would not have made such a result an 
improbability. 

Daniel had never known his father, 
conscious always, in the rare moments of 
their intercourse, of an insuperable barrier 
which lay between them in the memories 
of his boyhood. In the last months, they 
had even come to the verge of an open 
quarrel, when the father had discovered 
the strength of the son’s artistic inclinations 
and had violently forbidden him a career 
which he looked upon with contempt. 

Daniel now found himself his own master, 
with every avenue opened to his wish. He 
went to Paris. His mother, after the early 
death of his sister, had remarried and 
become the Duchesse de Senbach. Into this 
curious intermingling of international so- 
ciety which flaunts its vanities and worn 
passions, he entered with all the ardor of a 
hea'thy body and a lively imagination, still 
genuinely blinded with illusions. The artist 
in him which divides life into sensations 
again brought him into notoriety. He 
gave dinners as a grand duke might give; 
he lived in apartments with a retinue of 
servants, the cost of which was faithfully 
chronicled in the colored Sunday editions 
of his home papers, with printed references 
to the rake’s progress. He was surrounded 
by a crowd of sycophants, shoddy race- 
track majors, princes down at the heels, 
and Balkan aristocrats of the gaming- 
tables, who fattened on his prodigality and 
led him into fresh excesses. He fell violently 
in love with a favorite of the cafés chantants, 
Nina de Mauban, believed in her devotion 
to him, conceived the quixotic idea of 
lifting her out of the muddied existence she 
led, and even announced their engagement. 


The existence he had been living would 
have inevitably ruined him when a new 
turn arrived with the panic of ’93. In a 
fortnight, due to the treachery of an 
executor, he found himself bankrupt. 
The news made a sensation here and 
abroad. The army of friends melted away. 
Creditors descended on him and drove him 
from his palace, and the woman he had 
adored departed overnight in the company 
of a Swedish count. When the news was 
brought to him, he began by flying into a 
paroxysm of despair and ended by bursting 
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inaudible. “What! You don't kiss me?” She looked at him a moment, looked at 
a long moment when she felt her knees sagging under her 
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into laughter. The next day, with the best 
of good humor, he packed up his effects 
and moved over into a studio in the Rue 
d’Assas, off the Luxembourg Garden. His 
mother gave him an allowance of one 
hundred dollars a month, which, in his new 
surroundings, was a fortune. In a month, 
he had found his happiness in a life of work 
among these democrats of the soul. 

If he did not at once forget the woman, 
the memory of his existence of luxury never 
returned to embitter him. For years he 
lived with his comrades of the atelier, 
adopting their flowing dress and ‘easy cus- 
toms, a leader in their revelries but a mad- 

1an for work, as completely divorced from 
his past existence as though he had died 
and been born again. The two experiences 
as a boy and as a man had left him dis- 
trustful of women or, at least, recoiling 
before the intense outpouring of emotion 
which love meant to him. During this long 
student-period, no woman touched his 
heart beyond a womanly sympathy. In 
fact, his attitude was the occasion of 
numerous jests among the more catholicly 
inclined, while those of more romantic 
persuasion did him the honor to ascribe it 
to the tragedy of a grande passion. His 
studio, which was magnificent for the 
quarter, became the refuge of the whole 
tribe of models and others whose living was 
even more precarious. At any hour of the 
day and night, they arrived for a bit of 
food, a night’s shelter, or to give him their 
tragic confidence, and these flitting children 
of the sidewalks, cynical, hardened, and sly 
in their dealings with other men, would melt 
into tears or burst into angry tirades 
against the injustice of established order, 
sitting alone with him into the long night. 
They taught him much of their dreadful 
vision of mankind and suffering.in such 
hours of confession, which he would never 
have known had he approached them 
differently. At the bottom, pity was too 
deep in his soul to have permitted any other 
sentiment. All adored him and one, Pepita, 
a little Spanish model, loved him with the 
love of a dog for its master. For his part, 
he took no credit for this open charity. As 
a matter of fact, it was a privileged glance 
into a hidden life that interested him 
intensely, that roused in him long periods 
of meditation and revolt, that was as mucha 
part of the architectural structure of his 
artistic conscience as his boyhood, his life 
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on the prairies, his wildness at college, or his 
rapid plunge through the dissipations of 
the-rilliant world. He became known, not 
only as an artist of bold and daring origi- 
nality but as a man who thought and 
reasoned. 

In his third year, an event came which 
occasioned a new outburst of public curi- 
osity. An aunt died and left him a legacy of 
fifty thousand dollars. He reappeared in 
society in a brilliant renaissance, took up 
his old habits just as though nothing had 
happened, reassembled the former acquain- 
tances, gave dinners and balls, and won 
enormous sums at baccarat. This lasted for 
almost two months, at the end of which a 
streak of luck set in against him, and he 
found himself again bankrupt. Seven weeks 
after his departure from the studio of the 
Rue d’Assas, he returned penniless but 
happy, and announced, 

‘Now, if no more aunts die, I shall be- 
come an artist.” 

His return was made a gala night; the 
quarter packed in to hear his adventures, 
and, in the end, the renegade was received 
back into the sacred enclosure, while his 
dress clothes and the offending hat were 
burned with imposing ceremonies. 


When the death of his mother brought 
him a fortune, he remained true to his oath 
and the left bank of the Seine. By this 
time he had won his medals in the Salon 
and had achieved the honor of a private 
exhibition of water-colors which he had 
brought back from Algeria and the East. 
There were some critics who complained 
of the theatrical quality of his art, but all 
conceded the individuality and the boldness 
of his new conceptions. His sudden spring 
into fame was as instantaneous as all the 
other phases of his existence. Everything 
seemed to open ahead of him for a long and 
brilliant career of highest achievement, 
when fate, which had played him a dozen 
queer turns, intruded once more into his 
existence. 

He was motoring along the Riviera, on a 
trip he had long planned to Venice and the 
galleries of Florence, when, as his car 
swerved out and around a jutting corner of 
rock, a sudden gust of wind caught his hat 
and whirled it into the lap of a young 
woman who was passing in a phaeton. This 
gust of wind decided his whole life. He fell 
in love with her at the first sight of her 











wistful, Madonna-like faceand trusting eyes, 
that, strangely enough, reminded him of the 
idealized vision of his boyhood. She was 
a divorcée, scarcely twenty-one, from the 
South, who had resumed her maiden name, 
Louise Fortier. He knew absolutely noth- 
ing about her except the story she told of 
childish innocence and the whims of a 
selfish libertine. Two weeks later, they 
returned to Paris engaged. He had thrown 
himself into this new experience without the 
slightest distrust, with the rapturous 
idolatry of the boy he was. He would not 
have permitted her to be discussed even by 
his most intimate friends, though, in fact, 
several made hints which he was too blind 
to perceive. They were married a month 
later. One painful incident occurred. 
Pepita, the little Spanish model who had 
been devoted to him for years, attempted 
to take her life by swallowing poison, and 
though her act was detected in time to save 
her, the occurrence cast a shadow over the 
wedding. 

During the first months, he found himself 
incomprehensibly, riotously happy. He 
was charmed and bewildered by his wife. 
They made a romantic trip through Italy 
and into the East, during which she assumed 
subtly a great influence over his moods and 
ambitions. When they returned to Paris, 
he was more in love than ever; only, there 
was one thing which had gone completely 
out of his day, of which he never thought— 
his work. Their coming to New York was 
her suggestion. The return home was a 
triumph for him. For the first time, he 
tasted the completeness of personal success. 
His friends of the quarter who had returned 
before him hailed him as a leader. He 
became a personality; his eccentricities of 
speech and thought, the dramatic wildness, 
even, of his past life were now registered in 
his favor. He took a studio and began to 
work, and success continued his. Yet, at 
the bottom, he became conscious of a 
growing restlessness, of an inability to enjoy 
what he had won. 

Gradually, the obsession which had 
clouded his vision had begun to lift from 
his eyes. He saw her as she was, this 
woman to whom he had chosen to fasten 
the chains of his existence. He was proud 
of her, of her charm, of the magnetism she 
exerted over other men, of the admiration 
she evoked in the brilliant, formal society 
into which she had led him, but he perceived, 
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at last, that she neither understood what he 
was working for nor was able to assist him 
in the least. He found himself divided 
against himself, as it were, leading two 
opposite lives. 

He began to ask himself questions. He 
said to himself that he was famous and 
envied, that everything he did succeeded, 
and that yet he was not happy. He sought 
in himself some explanation. He recalled 
two sayings—one, that of his uncle who, at 
the end of a life heaped with honors, could 
say, ‘I die a disappointed man,” and the 
remark of his old professor: “In art, the 
critical age is forty. Up to then, one can 
promise; after then, one must achieve.”’ He 
began to feel this crisis in his life, to ask 
himself whether he had in him the strength 
to revolt, or whether he would renounce the 
ambitious flights of his old ideals in the easy 
satisfaction of what the public called suc- 
cess. For he perceived clearly that the 
fault lay in him, that he no longer lived in 
his art, that he served two gods, and that 
in this divided allegiance lay the death of 
all his struggling toward true greatness. 
He sought to make his wife understand and 
found a blank incomprehension. Then he 
tried to order his life on new lines, to divide 
the year into two parts, and to regain in 
solitary summers on unfrequented islands 
something of the old enthusiastic concentra- 
tion. 

But he found the habits of home, of 
pleasant friends, of the woman who held 
him by mysterious impulses were too strong, 
and he came to the day when he understood 
his uncle and said to himself: 

“Tt is ended. I shall not do what I want 
to do. It is beyond me, as my life has been 
cast.” 

A profound melancholy came over him, 
and, in his secret heart, undivined by his 
closest friends, the cancer of disillusionment 
began to grow. His eccentricities increased. 
He had scenes with his wife in which he 
burst into violent tirades or scornful 
laughter which she could not understand. 
Though he never accused her, he repeated 
often bitterly to himself that his career 
was a sacrifice to the woman, who neither 
appreciated nor perceived the sacrifice. 

During these years, he had never, for an 
instant, entertained the slightest suspicion 
of his wife. He gave her absolute faith. 
His theory of marriage was not as a recipro- 
cal tyranny but as a free union. He did not 
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claim any right over her actions or attempt 
to limit her interests in other men. In the 
beginning he had explained himself at 
length. 

“Tf the day ever comes when you find 
that you love another man, come to me 
and tell me,” he said. “I shall not stand in 
your way, no matter how I may feel. Mar- 
riage exists only so long as it is voluntary 
on both sides. All I demand is that there 
should be no deceit, that each should 
reinember the dignity of the other.” 

“Tf you say that, you don’t love me,”’ she 
said, laughing, but a little anxious. 

“You are wrong; I love you in my own 
way.” 

She was silent quite a while, watching 
him. 

“And if—if the other thing should 
happen,” she said, pretending to make a 
jest of it. “If I did deceive you, what 
would you do?” 

“Don’t joke about such things,” he 
said frowning; ‘I am serious, Louise.” 

Several times, as though to tease him, she 
came back to this question, but each time 
peremptorily he refused to discuss it. 

He was not jealous, or, rather, he held 
jealousy unworthy of him. He would have 
scorned to exercise the slightest supervision 
over his wife’s actions. On one occasion, 
when he had taken up a branch telephone, 
he had cut in on a conversation which would 
have aroused anyone but a man as blind or 
as loyal as he was. He had replaced the 
receiver. He would have been ashamed to 
listen, and even referred to it jestingly, 
without notice of the alarm which showed 
in her eyes. One afternoon, coming home 
contrary to his habit, he let himself into his 
apartment and stopped at the sound of 
voices from his wife’s salon. He listened 
and discovered, without shadow of a doubt, 
that the man with whom she was arguing 
was her lover. 


XXII 


THE discovery of his wife’s infidelity was 
so swift, so convincing, so utterly unex- 
pected that every mental function seemed 
to stop. Garford stood still a long moment, 
doing absolutely nothing. Then his whole 
body was seized with a confusing fever; his 
heart seemed to swell within him and to 
leap against its walls. In a flash, his head 
cleared as though swept by a gust of wind. 
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He felt a tingling, throbbing sensation 
throughout his body, accompanying this 
abrupt mental clarity; all other sounds 
without him ceased. It was as though only 
one thing existed, something which echoed 
through his brain—one question: ‘What 
am I going to do?” 

If he had gone in, he would have killed 
them, then and there, under his hands, one 
after the other, blindly, unreasoningly, in 
brute instinct, without knowing just what 
he was doing. Only a door stood between 
him and a crime. At this moment, the bell 
rang. On such trivialities destinies turn. 
The shrill, piercing sound recalled him to 
the outer world. He was able to add to the 
obsessing question in the hollow of his 
consciousness one other thought: ‘Some 
one is coming.” Registering two percep- 
tions, he became again a reasoning man. He 
withdrew softly, mounted to the mezzanine 
floor of the apartment, and went out. 

When he had, in some measure, recovered 
control over his reason, the first emotion 
was one of complete stupefaction. Why had 
she done this? He had given her every- 
thing. He had given her even the sacrifice 
of his deepest ambitions without ever 
reproaching her. And he had been rewarded 
with the lowest deceit. 

“Has a woman no. gratitude?”’ he asked 
himself, in man’s eternal miscomprehension 
of feminine motives. 

This was the one thing he could not 
comprehend. He could not forbid her 
loving another. This was something in the 
domain of the instincts which might con- 
ceivably happen. But he had a right to 
demand that she should not strike him in his 
private honor. At first, no other thought 
came to him than that his wife loved the 
man whose voice he had recognized. That 
she could have been actuated by any other 
emotion was too horrible to contemplate. 
Yet he could not comprehend the choice. 

“She loves him—Reggie Bowden—Bow- 
den, of all men! How is it possible?”’ he 
kept repeating to himself. 

Of all the men who surrounded her and 
paid her court, the discovery that he had 
been betrayed for young Bowden wounded 
him most. For Bowden was of the type he 
particularly detested, a trifler in all things, 
drifting through life on a family name, a 
smiling. face, and a well-groomed body, 
social jester and leader of cotillions, a 
tyrant of the ballroom. That this man could 
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be preferred to him curiously enough humil- 
iated him more than if her choice had been 
one who was her intellectual equal. The 
more he analyzed the situation, the more a 
tormenting doubt returned. A hundred 
trivial incidents of the past thronged to 
his memory with a new significance, until he 
felt he should go mad unless he knew the 
truth. 

In three months, it lay before him in its 
multiplied, shameful detail—not only the 
present but the past, the record of her first 
marriage and even before. He went to the 
friends who, he remembered, had dropped 
vague hints and forced from them what they 
knew or suspected. Then, for the first time, 
it flashed over him how his name had beén 
bandied about, a thing of mockery and light 
contempt, even to the point that he might 
have been held cognizant, and he said to 
himself in dull rage, ‘‘I was wrong; I should 
have killed her—that would have been my 
justification.” 

During these three months, there were 
moments when he felt himself perilously 
close to the borders of his sanity. Added to 
the disillusion and melancholy of the artist, 
the blow to the man himself had been so 
crushing and so penetrating that every 
illusion had gone as completely from his 
mental outlook as though, at a stroke, all 
colors had been lifted from the visible 
world. Only one thought upheld him: the 
idea of vengeance and the cleansing of his 
name. When he was completely satisfied 
with his investigations, he left ostensibly 
on a hunting-trip, returned to New York 
secretly, and, advised by his detectives, 
came to his apartment-building at night. 

He tried the door with his latch-key and 
found it barred. He mounted to the 
mezzanine floor, tried the door, and found 
it locked. At that hour, the servants would 
have left the apartment. He descended, 
had himself taken up by the service elevator, 
and entered by the kitchen. He knew where 
he would find them. On the second floor 
was a little salon which gave into his wife’s 
bedroom, from which it formed the only 
exit. They had just returned from the 
opera, the young man’s coat and hat on a 
chair, the odor of a cigar in the corridors. 

Bowden was alone, in an armchair by the 
little lamp, skimming a paper while waiting 
for Mrs. Garford to return from her bedroom. 
All at once, a sense of something unusual 
in the air made Bowden lower his paper and 
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glance up. At his side, the husband was 
standing. He started to his feet with a 
smothered exclamation, but a hand re- 
strained him. 

“Not a sound; 
surprise.” 

There was a smile on Garford’s lips as he 
laid his finger across them in warning, but 
this smile terrified the lover. He felt him- 
self trapped, unable to warn the woman, 
forced helplessly to await the moment of 
her reentry and the shock of her surprise. 
He did not make a sound, because he still 
hoped and because he was a coward. The 
two men remained thus a full five minutes 
without moving, awaiting her return. All 
at once, from the further room, a light voice 
began to hum an aria of the evening, broke 
off, and called out, 

‘Getting impatient?” 

At these words, Bowden felt the blood 
running out of his veins. Then there came 
the rustle of a dress, and Louise, in an 
Oriental. negligée of gold blended with 
greens and reds, came lightly to the door. 

Garford had placed himself so that he 
could observe Bowden’s actions in the 
reflection of a mirror, while turning his back 
to him. The young man’s hand went up in 
frantic warning. 

At the sight of her husband, she stood 
transfixed, unable to move or utter a sound, 
and the color went out of her face so 
abruptly that the dabs of rouge on her 
cheeks stood hideously out. 

‘Quite a surprise, isn’t it?’’ Garford said, 
with a laugh. 

She murmured something inaudible. 

“What! You don’t kiss me?” 

She looked at him a moment, looked at 
Bowden, and came slowly across the yellow 
Chinese rug, a long moment when she felt 
her knees sagging under her. 

‘“‘He knows,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Will 
he strangle me?”’ And she reached him 
and offered up her cold lips. He kissed 
them. At the moment his arms touched 
her, she could not repress a shudder. 

‘“What’s the matter?”’ he asked, looking 
at her. 

“You frightened me,” she said, in a 
whisper, her hand to her heart, for the test 
had been almost beyond her strength. 

“What! I frightened you?” 

“You know sudden surprises affect me 
like this,” she said, trying to recover her 
wits. 


I want to give her a 
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‘You don’t ask me why I have come,” he 
said quietly. 

‘Bad news?” she forced herself to say. 

“You might call it that.” 

This gave Bowden his opportunity. He 
rose hastily. 

‘“T hope it’s not serious,” he said glibly. 
“If you'll permit me—’ He offered his 
hand. ‘I know you wish to talk this over 
alone. Mrs. Garford, I hope your headache 
will be better to-morrow. It was a shame to 
miss that last act.”’ 

He had quite recovered himself with the 
prospect of a flight that providentially 
opened to him. He bowed a little doubt- 
fully to Garford, but the husband nodded 
and sat down. Bowden exchanged glances 
with the wife, slipped on his coat, and took 
up his hat. The woman looked at him in 
terror; she saw to the bottom of his soul, 
and comprehended that he was deserting 
her. Garford, meanwhile, had risen, gone 
to the table and turned, his arms folded, 
leaning against its side. 

Bowden made a final bow and went to the 
door. Almost immediately he came back. 

“Why, it’s locked!” 

““What’s that?” said Garford, lifting his 
head. 

“Why, it’s locked!” said Bowden, who 
felt the room beginning to reel about him. 

“Yes; I locked it.” 

Despite the uncanny sense of terror which 
began to creep over him, the -young man 
managed to blurt out, 

‘But why—what does this mean?” 

The woman, who understood by 
time that she was fighting for her 
joined in his remonstrances. 

‘“‘Dan—are you crazy? Youcan’t act this 
way—what do you mean?” 

Garford returned to the chair, and this 
nervous shifting did not escape her, or the 
straining of his clasped fingers held against 
his lips as he answered, with forced calm, 

“You should know.” 

She tried, while gaining time, to turn it 
off lightly while assuming an attitude of 
frankness. 

“Surely you don’t object to Mr. Bow- 
den’s coming in here for a nightcap and a 
igar! You are not as prudish as that, and 
if you were. you know I have done it a 
hundred times; that would be too ridicu- 
lous, Dan! You aren’t going to make a 
scene over this!” 

“Ts that all you have to say to me 


this 
life, 


( 
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I should know?”’ he asked, when she had 
finished. 

She bit her lip, tried to answer, and 
succeeded only in staring at him. She also 
began to be horribly afraid. 

‘And you, Mr. Bowden?” 

The young fellow had an answer ready, 
glib on his tongue, but, at the look in the 
husband’s eyes, it vanished. In the palms 
of his hands the perspiration began to flow. 
Before the avenging dignity in the glance of 
this man whom he had so many times 
smiled at in the satisfied disdain of the 
social freebooter, he felt himself, all at once, 
insignificant, as a chip of wood swept under 
a great surf. Louise understood that she 
could expect no help from him, and des- 
perately began to counterfeit anger. 

‘*T will not be insulted like this!”’ she cried 
furiously. “I demand that you open that 
door and end this absurd, this humiliating 
scene. I Bi 

“Stop!” he said roughly, and she com- 
prehended how completely he dominated the 
scene by the cold weakness, the powerless 
sense of inaction which fell on her at the 
sound of his voice. ‘Tell Mr. Bowden 
what I laid down to you as the rules of our 
marriage.” 

“What do you mean?” she stammered. 

“Tell him what I have told you I ex- 
pected from you as my due.” 

‘But I don’t understand why—why—— 

“Tell him!” 

' “Why, you said—you said,” she faltered, 
“in case either of us found—no—no—this is 
too absurd * 

‘Either of us found we had come to love 
another,” he took up; “go on!” 

‘That we should tell the other,” she said, 
hardly able to get the words out. 

‘Honestly and loyally,” he broke in, 
‘‘and that there should be no restraint on 
this liberty of choice as there could be no 
deceit out of respect for the other. Is that 
right?”’ 

She nodded, staring at his arms and 
great hands, fearing their brute strength. 

‘You did not tell that to Mr. Bowden,” 
he continued. 

Bowden, who felt 
advanced, and said, 
courage, 

“Mr. Garford, I don’t understand this 
scene in the least, and I must ins'st—insist. 
do you hear?—that you open thaf door.”’ 

Garford rose, and, though his voice still 


” 


himself cornered, 
with a last show ol 
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maintained a certain calm, his hands 
twitched at his sides as he said, 

“Bowden, you don’t think this was an 
accident, do you?”’ 

“Why, what—what do you mean?”’ 

“T know!” 

As he said this for the first time, the rage 
in his soul came thronging into the exclama- 
tion. He caught at a chair to steady him- 
self. Bowden recoiled in terror; the woman, 
shrieking, flung 
husband, crying, 

“Don’t kill me, Dan; don’t kill me!” 

He stood swaying under the shock of her 
body against his knees, recovering his self- 
control, with a smile of contempt at the 
young coward shrinking against the wall, a 
moment that paid him back for the humili- 
ation of months. 


“T am not going to kill you—not yet,”. 


he said slowly. ‘Get up!” 

She obeyed. 

‘This man is your lover, then?”’ 

She looked at him, did not dare to 
equivocate, and bent her head in acquies- 
cence. 

“That is so, isn’t it, Bowden?” he said, 
without doing him the honor to look at him. 

wes.” 

“That is all that is necessary,” he said; 
but the shock of the answers had been so 
intense that it was a moment before he could 
continue. “I shall trouble you only a 
minute. The case is quite plain. I am the 
third. You would have saved us all this if 
you had come to me openly.” 

Then she understood his object. She put 
out her hands frantically. 

“You’re going to divorce me!” she cried 
hysterically. 

Bowden, by the table, still weak from the 
imminence of the horror which passed, 
took out his handkerchief and began to mop 
his brow. 

‘No. In our set, whatever happens, we 
do not fasten that stain upon the woman,”’ 
Garford said. ‘You will divorce me—and 
at once. The cause will be desertion. After 
which, within forty-eight hours you will 
marry this man. These are my orders!” 

‘“Marry—marry him!” she cried, sud- 
denly perceiving the pitfall. ‘But I don’t 
want—you can force a divorce—but you 
can’t” —her voice broke—‘‘you can’t do 
that!” 

Bowden, 
cried, 


aghast before the prospect, 


herself at the feet of. her ~ 
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‘“‘Absurd—no, no—absurd!”’ 

““What!” said Garford, in a voice like 
thunder. ‘“‘Do you mean to say you don’t 
love him?” 

She looked at her lover, bit her lip, 
started to speak, and all at once sat down, 
crossing her arms and looking at her hus- 
band as though she could murder him. She 
saw in a flash the completeness of his 
revenge, and she admired him that he could 
be so strong. Bowden, who did not seize 
the significance of the question as quickly 
as the woman, saw only the ridicule that 
would face him in a marriage with a woman 
whose intrigues had been common gossip. 
The fear of ridicule gave him a touch of 
courage which nothing else could have 
aroused. He broke out furiously. 

“This is too ridiculous—and it’s none of 
your business!” 

‘Bowden, look out!” said Garford, be- 
ginning to grow hot. ‘‘Do you mean to tell 
me that, when I eliminate myself, you refuse 
to marry her?” 

“T refuse,” he said doggedly; at which 
the woman swung about, mortally humili- 
ated, and gave him a look of undying 
hatred. 

“You refuse?’’ said Garford, between his 
teeth. 

“T do.” 

“Then, just what have you been doing 
here, Mr. Bowden?” he said slowly, and 
gradually, with his eyes on the other, his 
feet crept over the rug. All at once he saw 
red, caught the young man as he turned 
to escape, and, his hands at his throat, bent 
him backward over the table as though he 
had been a straw. Louise, even at such a 
moment, With the dread of society before 
her eyes, was shrieking, 

“Don’t kill him; don’t kill him, Dan!”’ 

Bowden’s eyes began to bulge and his 
face to go purple. He made a frantic sign 
of surrender and fell choking to the floor. 

“Well?” said Garford. 

“T will—anything—anything!” 

‘Within forty-eight hours after my name 
is freed, you marry this woman! What she 
does from then on will be on your name— 
not mine.”’ He looked a moment, even with 
a fierce leap of triumph, at the cringing body 
of the man who had humiliated him in his 
secret pride. ‘I’m not going to take any 
promise from you—but I think you under- 
stand now what I will do if my orders are 
not carried out to the hour.’’ And as 








Bowden made no answer, he put out his foot 
in a crowning insult and stirred the abject 
body. “Do you?” 

“Yes; yes!” 

Good!” He turned to the woman, who 
had waited this outcome in stubborn terror. 
“T have made certain investigations. Would 
you like your future husband to know what 
I know?” 

“Quite unnecessary,” 
down. 

“That means you will do exactly as I 
say. 

She nodded. 

“As for what you are thinking,” he said, 
with a final quixotic disdain, ‘don’t worry. 
You will not need for money. The day 
after your marriage I will settle my income 
on you.” And as she looked up with a start 
she couldn’t restrain, he added, with a 
scornful gesture of his thumb at Bowden 
“T am buying him for you—to keep my 
name clean!” 


she said, looking 
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THE reaction from the finality of this 
scene drove Garford into a high fever. The 
shock to his nervous system, already under 
constant pressure during the preceding 
weeks, had culminated in the outburst of 
that moment when he had held Bowden’s 
head in his hands and watched it go purple. 
For a week, the pulsation of his heart 
increased to such an alarming velocity, 
filling his lungs as fast as his gasping 
breathing could discharge the air, that the 
doctor, fearing for his life, had him con- 
veyed to a hospital. It was here that 
Doctor Fortier, working behind the scenes 
of the consultation-room, had made _ his 
first attempt to have him placed in an 
asylum. 

His wife’s brother had _ consistently 
remained in the background. He had seen 
him only at rare intervals, and always with 
a sensation of dislike which amounted to a 
physical antipathy. Between the sister and 
brother, each a daring climber, filled with 
the contempt of petty obstacles, there were 
queer, unspoken comprehensions. Doctor 
Fortier had branched into other fields 
beyond the narrow limits of his profession. 
His name had been associated with land- 
development schemes and promoting syn- 
dicates. He had prospered, grown wealthy, 
risked too much, been bankrupted, and had 
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slowly wormed his way back along the 
speculative highway. He made no pretense 
at morality, disdaining, in the boldness of 
his nature, the cloak of hypocrisy that 
others assumed before the world. In the 
present case, he flung himself into the battle 
for his sister’s future without a restraining 
scruple. 

Among the crowd of admirers who 
surrounded Louise Fortier was a certain 
direct and unworldly person, David Macklin, 
made rich into the millions by a casual freak 
of nature, which stored treasures of oil 
beneath the tax-ridden farms of his ances- 
tors. Louise Fortier, with the instinctive 
sense of defense of the woman, even toward 
the undivined dangers of the future, had 
assumed toward this blunt and simple 
nature an attitude of grateful comradeship. 
She consulted him on trivial decisions; 
she assumed the frank intimacy of a privi- 
leged confidant, and she confided in him the 
burden of her imaginary woes. He had the 
self-made man’s contempt for convention- 
alities. When he fell in love with her, he 
thought of only one thing: carrying her 
off, breaking the chain that bound her, by 
a divorce he would try to make her his 
own. She checked him, well pleased, satis- 
fied for the present to have him in reserve. 
When she had seen the apparition of her 
husband, after the first cold fearfor her own 
safety, even mingled with her terror had 
been the thought: “If I can only escape, 
there is still Macklin.”” Hence her horror 
when she had perceived the full extent of 
Garford’s revenge, and the ridicule which 
would fasten on her with a marriage to a 
social idler ten years her junior. 

The crisis which faced her astute, practi- 
cal mind left her under no illusions. She 
understood the society in which she moved, 
the enemies she had made, and the revenge 
they would atter:pt. With the gossip al- 
ready clinging to her name, marriage to 
Bowden meant also social ostracism. In 
the catastrophe which threatened, she 
needed a cloak of at least twenty millions, 
for there are well-defined degrees in so- 
ciety’s tolerance. Tosave herself by Macklin, 
she was ready for any thing—any lie, or any 
humiliation. 


Doctor Fortier, consulted, had immedi- 


ately evolved the daring plan of having 
the husband declared insane, a course not 
so difficult as it seemed, on account of the 
many known eccentricities of his character 
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and the final disorder into which the dis- 
covery of his wife’s true character had 
thrown him. 

A chance remark of one of the attending 
nurses, the mere dropping of Doctor For- 
tier’s name, had aroused Garford’s sus- 
picions. He questioned adroitly and learned 
that his brother-in-law was of the hospital 
staff. Once on his guard, he noticed the 
constant surveillance over his actions, his 
words, habits, even to the silent moods of 
the day. He divined the pitfall and the 
danger, not only to himself but to his 
cherished scheme of revenge, suddenly 
calmed the fever of excitement, and ended 
the torturing nights of insomnia. To the 
surprise of everyone, his pulse became 
normal again; he slept, and all signs of 
mental irritation vanished. Three days 
later, he walked out of the hospital, appar- 
ently cured. 

The realization of the peril he had escaped 
left, however, a haunting memory, even an 
inner dread of the possibility of a mental 
breakdown. The shadow of Doctor Fortier 
seemed constantly close to him, spying on 
his movements with cynical, exultant expect- 
ancy, biding the opportune moment. Two 
further attempts had been made to seize 
him by force, one at the bachelor apartment 
where he had taken up his residence, and the 
second at his home, where he had been 
decoyed by an urgent message from his 
wife. Each attempt had failed—the first, 
due to the accidental arrival of friends; the 
second, to a warning which had come to 
him from some unknown source—from a 
servant, perhaps, to whom he had been 
kind. In the suspense in which he was 
living, he plunged into the oblivion of dis- 
sipation at a pace which only his extreme 
impulses could carry him, until his excesses 
had become notorious. His lawyers repre- 
sented to him that such public outbursts 
could not fail but play into the hands of his 
enemies, who would be able to demand 
his commitment with every degree of 
plausibility. He then resolved to pursue 
his galloping way to destruction in some 
convenient hidden outpost of the city, and, 
seeking to hide his identity under the name 
of Dangerfield and to disappear completely, 
had come to Teagan’s Arcade. Despite 
the pleadings of his lawyers, he had insisted 
on the full quixotic program of flinging his 
fortune into the faces of those who had 
wronged him, knowing well that they 
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would humiliate themselves to the point of 
accepting it in some convenient disguise. 
Also, he had come to hate the very idea of 
money, which had never come into his life 
but to disorganize it, which had so often 
dragged him from the inspired simplicity 
of his artist’s isolation into the disillusioning 
and fatiguing notoriety of the brilliant, 
rushing world. 

The suit for divorce had been forced on 
his wife by his threat to bring an action 
himself, with all the consequent publicity 
of details. .She recoiled before this and 
accepted the inevitable. As a matter of 
fact, she comprehended that a divorce was 
necessary; indeed, she had welcomed it in 
her new-found ambition to marry Macklin. 
She hoped that, with time, the determination 
of her husband would turn from the ulti- 
matum he had delivered, particularly as 
she knew that his lawyers, in their effort 
to save the quixotic artist from robbing 
himself, were urging him to be satisfied with 
a divorce which would carry with it no 
financial imposition. When gradually she 
perceived the character of his obsessed 
resolution, she determined on a decisive 
step. Whatever the advice of her counselors, 
she had never, for a moment, th slightest 
doubt what he would do in case she dared 
to disobey him. This was the situation the 
night of the boxing party, when the door had 
suddenly opened to Dangerfield upon the 
unwelcome figure of his wife. 


The last visitor had crowded awkwardly 
out of the studio; the door had closed, and 
they remained standing, face to face. She 
turned, drew the bolt, flung back the heavy 
veil which protected her, and said gently, 

“Put on your things first, Dan.” 

‘“What do you want? Why do you come 
here?” he said, frowning, lowering angrily at 
her, the clumsy gloves still on his hands. 

“To throw myself on your mercy,” she 
said, dropping her hands in a_ hopeless 
surrender. ‘*To do anything you want.” 

‘Anything but one,” he cut in. 

“Anything but one,” she said, in a 
whisper, and her hands closed in tension 
at the slender throat. 

The evil passion of revenge momentarily 
possessed him, at the thought that this 
woman who had so often mocked him in her 
heart as an easy dupe had, at last, come 
here to taste the bitterness of humiliation 
herself, in order to escape the fate he had 
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commanded. He wished to enjoy 
this reversal of the réles, and, in an 
ugly mood, turned his back on her, 
walked over to the couch, and flung 
himself into a sweater. She watched 
him, without moving, until he had 
returned and faced her, and, from 
the cruelty in his eyes and the smile 
over his lips, she comprehended how 
hopeless was her mission. An in- 
spiration came to her. She said 
rapidly, 

“Wait until you understand why 
I have come.” 

“Why have you come?” he said, 
smiling, expectant of the lie. 

She was able to shudder, counter- 
feiting a physica! repulsion so_ finely 
that he was half deceived. 

‘First, to tell you that I will not 
accept a cent of that money from 
you. I may be everything—but I 
am not—that!”’ she said, looking 
down to avoid’ his eyes. “You 

can make me marry 

Bowden, but, if 

you do, I shall 

never touch a 

cent of your 
money.” 

“So you have 
made up your 
mind to marry 
him?” 

“Tf you in- 
sist, I have no 
choice,” she 
said, without 
resistance. 

He thought, 

‘*H’m, this is 
the first stage.”’ 
Aloud, he said, 
‘““My dear 
Louise, if you 
do not marry 

him, you admit 
that youare a——” 
He hesitated, in his 
disgust, before the 
word to charac- 

terize her action. 

‘“T admit it all,” she said. 

A flash of anger shook him 

at the thought. He said 

She took her time, assuring herself that all trace angrily: 

of her emotion had disappeared “Vou may. I do not. I 
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do not admit to you, to Bowden, or to the 
world that the woman who bears my name 
can be such a creature. That is the point.”’ 

‘She sat down on the edge of a chair, 
checked at her first attempt, staring at the 
carpet, her lips compressed, her agile mind 
racing ahead, conscious of the cruel enjoy- 
ment with which he watched and waited. 

“There is no use in going on,” he said, 
after a moment’s silence. ‘This interview 
is very painful to me.” 

She made no answer, though her slender- 
shaped eyebrows came into a closer con- 
traction which sent little furrows shooting 
over her forehead and brought drawn lines 
down to her lips. He did not insist. He was 
curious, with the sense of some impending 
danger. Why had she come—the true, the 
final reason which would emerge at the end? 
At this moment, she raised her eyes and 
fixed her glance on him in a long, pene- 
trating stare. 

“She has come to see if Iam drinking 
myself to death.” The thought flashed 
over him. He smiled, and said coldly, 

‘Never fear—I shall hold out!” 

Whatever the thought in her mind, she 
rose, glanced around the room, and her 
fingers closed over her throat as though 
overcome with emotion. 

“Tt’s too frightful for words!”’ she said. 

“What is?” 

“What I have done,” she said, in a 
whisper. ‘‘To find you here in such a 
place.’’ She went to the window which gave 
over the roofs, raised the shade on that 
forlorn prospect, and pulled it down again 
with a shudder. Prepared as he was for 
duplicity, he did not, at that moment, 
suspect the motive of this reconnoitering. 
She came back, drawing her hand over her 
eyes. 

‘I deserve no mercy,” she said, staring 
away from him. 

‘But you have come here to get it,” he 
said cynically. 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is useless.” 

“Tf I agree to the divorce 
as granted—why do you insist on 
marrying Bowden?” 

“For the honor of my name,” he said 
angrily. ‘‘I do not deny you the right to 
love another; but I do not acknowledge 
that you can soil my honor by a vulgar 
deception. If I had believed otherwise 
that night, I should have killed you.” 


it is as good 


my 
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She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Then kill me now.” 

“Then what you were had still power to 
hurt me,” he said coldly. 

She fell into silence again before this 
check to the outburst she had prepared. 
At the end, she said slowly, 

“Ts it to punish me or to cleanse your 
name?” 

“To cleanse my name,” he 
phatically. 

A ray of light appeared to her. 

“You wish whatever I do in the future to 
be done under another name than yours.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Very well; I am ready to marry imme- 
diately, in the forty-eight hours, as you 
require—but not Bowden.” 

He was caught unawares. He asked 
himself rapidly who it could be whom she 
had been able to dominate thus in her 
moment of peril, and, carried away by this 
curiosity, he said, 

“Who is it?” 

“Mr. David Macklin wishes to marry 
me the moment I am free.” 

““Macklin!”’ he exclaimed, his astonish- 
ment so visibly naive that she was hard put 
to it to check a smile. ‘Well, that is a 
surprise.”’ 

“Why?” 

“T had not counted on Macklin,” he said 
cynically. “If he is another one, I knew 


said em- 


‘nothing of it.” 


“He has never been my lover—really— 
if that is what you mean,” she said quickly. 

He looked at her, at this strange woman 
who had lived so many years by his side, and 
even as she, in the scene of her confession, 
had yielded him an involuntary tribute for 
his mastery of the scene, he felt an almost 
animal admiration for the genius of fascina- 
tion in her which could achieve such a 
stroke in the moment of her humiliation. 

“T wonder what story you could have 
told him,” he said, yielding frankly to this 
impulse. 

“That is not the point,”’ she said indiffer- 
ently. “But, first, I want you to know me 
as I am. Your detectives have told you 
much. It is nothing to the reality.” 

“Ts it possible there is more?’’ he said 
coldly. 

“You shall judge; I shan’t withhold 
anything,”’ she said heavily, and lines of 
age and weariness came into her face as she 
doggedly came to her decision. ‘You will 
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loathe me, but you will understand why I 
am as I am. I don’t ask you to take me 
back; I admit I cannot be true to any 
man.” 

Deceived by his silence, counting on the 
gentleness and charity in his nature, seeking 
the dramatic appeal to his sympathies, 
perhaps with a wild hope that she might 
paint such a picture that he would turn 
from his revenge by the very revulsion of his 
loathing she began a story of a distorted 
childhood, of a corrupt and venal home, 
a terrible, incomprehensible history which 
he, held though he was by the whispered 
tragic procession of ghoulish memories, did 
not entirely believe. The first leaden, 
sullen attitude continued in the mechanical, 
colorless recital. The tears, one by one, rose 
in her eyes and traveled slowly down her 
cheeks without a note of suffering breaking 
into her voice. He listened, fascinated, 
incredulous, asking himself if human artifice 
could invent such a history. 

“That was my childhood. The rest— 
nothing else matters,” she said, with a 
shrug of her shoulder. ‘‘You know the 
rest—half of it. Could you expect anything 
else?”” She took out her handkerchief— 
her voice had not risen—and carefully 
suppressed the tears gathered in her eyes. 
Then she extended her hands in a little 
movement of appeal. 

“Well?” 

There was a long, tense silence. 

‘What a monster!” he said, at last. 

She believed that she had won, that she 
had humbled herself so low in this hideous 
confession that she was now beneath his 
contempt. She flung herself at his feet, 
clinging to them, crying, 

‘Dan, Dan, let me go 
drag us both down!”’ 

“Drag you down!” 
laugh. 

She rose, abruptly disillusionized, and 
looked at him as though she would spring at 
his throat. 

‘Keep on looking at me like that,” he 
said coldly. ‘Now we have the truth!” 

‘I swear—” she began vehemently. 

“Don't,” he cut in. “I don’t believe you, 
and if I did, a thousand times more reason 
why you should have played square with 
me. 

She knew that she had lost, even at the 
moment when, in her self-admiration for 
the tour de force she had invented, she had 


let me go—don’t 


He burst into a wild 
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felt that success must be hers. She saw a 
side of the man she had never suspected, 
the side which no woman perceives until 
she is on the point of losing the man who 
has lived at her side, and she said to herself, 
“T have underrated him.”’ 

“Louise, I told you a lie,” he said. “I 
wish to punish you. That is the truth. I 
have that in me, too.” He felt the rapid 
mounting of his pulse, the inner, raging 
excitement starting up, and he checked the 
cruel words which were on his tongue, 
afraid of where an outburst of passion would 
fling him, saying instead, ‘‘Are you 
through?”’ She looked at him and began to 
laugh. ‘That is better,” he said cynically. 

“*T did not lie to you,” she said abruptly. 

“Perhaps not entirely.”’ 

“You won't change, then?” 

He shook his head. 

She drew a long breath, went over to the 
dressing-table and rearranged her hair 
which, at the moment when she had thrown 
herself at his feet, had become disarranged. 
She took her time, adjusting many little 
trifles, assuring herself that all trace of her 
emotion had disappeared. When she re- 
turned to where he had waited motionless, 
she said: 

“T’m sorry. 
are ruining yourself.” 
and held it to her. 
again,” she continued. 
it?” 

He opened the door, aware of the ham- 
mering at his heart and the dangerous 
tension of all his nerves. 

“Too late—I’ve said it—you’ve got just 
four days more.” 

“T’ve been a fool. It is useless to ask you 
to forgive me. I do, though,” she said 
bitterly enough, yet to him the motion 
seemed counterfeit. 

He laughed a scornful laugh. 

“With all your cleverness, you’re not 
clever enough. You should have known 
the man you're dealing with.” 

The next moment they were in the hall, 
and he perceived that they had been over- 
heard. 


It’s all very foolish. You 

He took up her coat 
“T shan't trouble you 
“It is final, isn’t 


The rest is known—her attempt to lure 
him down-stairs to where Doctor Fortier 
and his aides were waiting (an attempt 
frustrated by the intuition of Inga and 
the interference of O'Leary), Dangerfield’s 
alarm at the menace he felt about him, his 
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enforced abstinence, and the obsession that 
gradually took possession of him that he 
was being watched, an obsession which was 
justified by the subsequent attempt which 
nearly succeeded in delivering him into the 
hands of Doctor Fortier. The constant 
thought of the outer danger raised up in his 
soul the fear of the inner thing, that some- 
thing worse than death which, at times, in 
his physical weakness seemed to cry out in 
the hollow of his brain. When he had 
whispered to Inga the thing he feared, he 
had but hinted at the inner torment 
through which he was passing. To hold on 
to himself a little longer, to realize the 
vengeance he had determined was his sole 
engrossing thought, and then, one way or 
the other, to pull the numbing clouds of 
oblivion about his head and sink out of 
sight—a failure. For he had reached that 
utterly hopeless point in the life of a man of 
talent when he has seen everything, been 
everything, hoped everything, and come to 
utter disillusionment, too profound in 
artistic vision to trick himself into vain 
hopes, too keen in worldly knowledge not 
to perceive the tragedy of what might have 
been. Had the wreck of his home come 
before the surrender of his vision, he would 
have reacted, forgotten all in the return to 
untrammeled simplicity and dedication to 
work. The contrary was true, and, in the 
whole world, there was nothing to fall back 
on—no object, and no living person. With 
Inga, he felt strange actions and reactions. 
In her presence, the quiet, unquestioning 
devotion of her personality roused him 
sometimes to moments of vain regret. He 
had even said to himself that such a per- 
sonality, absolutely devoted, demanding 
nothing but to serve him, unflinching in her 
loyalty, would have been the companion 
he craved and needed. He often thought 
bitterly that it was the final irony of fate 
that, in the end, in such an abandoned 
corner of the world, he should have found 
her—too late. 

Yet he was not conscious of any feeling of 
love. Inga was still an unknown and un- 
charted land to him, to which, at times, the 
instinct of self-preservation blindly inclined 
him. Nor could he fathom the feeling that 
had sent her to his assistance. He was 
grateful to the point that he would not for 
the world have left a bruising memory on 
her young life, and yet, at times, at the 
thought that in her silent watching, her 
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unquestioning devotion, there lay a deep, 
unfaltering determination to turn him aside 
from his fixed purpose, he felt a fierce 
revolt, an angry antagonism at her growing 
ascendency. This was the situation on the 
night when, mercifully confused in memory 
and perceptions, he had stumbled back into 
his studio, mocking at destiny, and found 
her waiting. 
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Witu the numbed sense of outlines and of 
jumbled conceptions which he felt, he 
had obeyed a sullen instinct of revolt 
when he had drawn her from the studio to 
plunge again into the heavy slumber of the 
city. He had a confused idea that, in this 
groping flight through deserted midnight 
regions, he would find some way to dis- 
courage her, to shake off this uncomplaining 
obstacle to his liberty of decision. The long 
stone flights of steps down which they 
groped their way put forth hollow, echoing 
protests which mounted behind them as they 
sank deeper into the cavernous descent, 
until they emerged into the arcade, wan and 
still with its faint, watery glass sides and 
dripping vines, and, ahead, Broadway 
yawning at the entrance. 

Dangerfield strode on, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left, and, following the 
whim of the moment, turned westward 
toward the river. A late car roared down the 
long vista and fled, retreating in softening 
rumbles. The street was empty, and the 
acute sound of their steps struck in fantas- 
tic distortion against the city of silence. A 
policeman, from the shadow of a doorway, 
studied them with suspicion. Above them, 
11ysterious leviathans—swollen gas-towers 
—spread black bulks against the sprinkled 
night. He stopped and turned on Inga, 
seeing her white face dimly in the flickering 
street. 

“So you are following me?” he said 
angrily. 

“Please.” 

She moved a little closer, her hands 
clasped and at her throat, in her voice that 
low, almost guttural note of soothing appeal 
which she knew had the charm of quieting 
him. He stared at her blankly, confusing 
her with other voices and other memories, 
and, in the end, with a nervous shake of his 
head, strode away, apparently oblivious of 
her presence. 
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The tenements closed in over them, 
putting forth their heavy, crowded smells. 
A random fruit-stand glowed at their sides, 
its drowsy guardian snoring behind glass 
partitions; beyond him, a senseless body, 
wrapped in rags, huddled in the warmth of 
a “family entrance;” shouts, curses, 
laughter rolled out from a blinded back 
parlor, and, all at once, a stream of yellow 
shot across the oozing black of the street. 
They stopped abruptly; from the doorway 
an old man reeled forth, and by his side, 
guiding his hand, a child—an unearthly 
child with an aureole of golden hair. He 
came opposite, lurched almost on them, 
touched them with a groping hand, and 
passed, grumbling. Hewasblind. Danger- 
field began to laugh with that short, blood- 
freezing laughter of his, which was the cry 
of all the bitterness within his soul. Inga 
shuddered and momentarily clung to his 
arm, turning to watch the child and the 
drunkard fading into the gloom. 

‘“ Afraid?”’ he said triumphantly. 

“No, no—memories,” she said involun- 
tarily. 

“You?” he said, staring at her. 

She nodded, her grip on his arm tighten- 
ing. 

‘TI remember,”’ she said, in a whisper. 

‘She remembers,” he repeated to himself, 
incapable of ordering his ideds, vastly 
impressed by an emotion he could not have 
defined, for he added, ‘She, too—leading 
me.”’ And, as though the figure of the child 
had become merged into the hundred and 
one shifting memories which walked, dis- 
solved, and returned to his side, he stalked 
on, his hand on the girl’s shoulder, heavy 
with his weight. Everything became con- 
fused in his mind—Paris, Rome, Florence. 
London, New York, the crowded Boulevards, 
the Thames Embankment, and the outer 
fortifications. The blurred uprise of the 
gas-works settled into the age-worn outline 
of the Forum, and the next moment, with 
the wet breath of the river on his face and 
the vigilant lights of the Palisades bright 
in the air, he was skirting the Arno, with 
Fiesole mingling with the stars. 

The cold touch of the river wind momen- 
tarily revived him. Slowly the Arno faded 
from his vision. He stood, in puzzled, 
dawning comprehension, on the long water- 
front, with its sleeping docks and nodding 
mastheads. Beyond lay the tragic depths 
of the river, rolling away like the tears of 
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multitudes, luminous insects crawling back 
and forth. At his feet, straggling trucks 
were rumbling heavily; a few all-night 
cafés, far-spaced, streaked the broad avenue 
with their gleaming fingers. He shrank back 
into the city, into the phantasmagoria 
which closed over his eyes and roared on his 
senses, back on Broadway once more, with 
its occasional taxi, bright with late revelers. 

At Sixty-first Street, he halted before the 
revolving facets of the entrance to Cos- 
tello’s. The footman without saluted him 
and called him by name. A few parties, 
with sudden bursts of white satin and 
colored brilliance, were leaving the noisy 
salons. Others, returning from earlier rounds 
of gaiety, were pressing through like 
fluttering, many-tinted butterflies. 

“T’m going in,” he said sullenly. 

“Tf you want to,” she answered. 

He had expected resistance. Compliance 
irritated him. The next moment, they were 
in the anteroom, dazed by their abrupt 
transition from the bleakness of the slums 
into this fragrant, warm nest of indolence 
and luxury, aware of perfumed currents, 
glowing bodies, and the seduction of rioting 
rhythms. They mounted in an elevator to 
a privileged room, where all sensations 
seemed mingled in the confusion of the 
awakening senses, where, for a moment, 
Inga was uncomfortably conscious of the 
dark, incongruous blot her sober attire made 
against the swarming flood of color. A 
waiter, unimpressed, was preparing a hostile 
answer when Costello himself came up with 
hand outstretched at the sight of Danger- 
field. He turned to the girl, greeting her 
cordially. 

“Glad to see you here again; haven’t 
seen you for a long time.” 

‘““A table, Costello.” 

“Get you one right away, Mr. Garford.”’ 

At his magic touch, they found them- 
selves advantageously placed by the open 
floor where the dancers crowded and swept 
against them. Dangerfield ordered a bottle 
of champagne and turned to her. 

“Funny mistake Costello made.” 

“What?” 

* Acted as though he knew you.” 

“Yes; I used to come here—it amused 
me occasionally.” 

“You, Inga?” 

“Why not?” she said, opening her eyes. 

“After all, why not? Queer, though,” he 
said stupidly, but he continued to stare at 
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her as though this were a manifestation 
stranger than the riot of cities and the 
visions through which he had come. 

She did not refuse the glass of champagne 
he poured her, but after raising it to her lips, 
put it down and did not touch it again. 
Among this incredible crowd, made up of 
the extremes of society—-women of the 
world seeking refuge from boredom, and 
courtesans giving themselves the dignity 
and manners which, in their covetous 
ignorance, they associated with conven- 
tional society, there were many who knew 
Dangerfield, who stared in impudent amaze- 
ment or discussed him in whispers with 
sidelong glances. A‘number of men came up 
and greeted him boisterously. 

“Want to dance with them?” he asked, 
nodding to her. 

She shook. her head. 

“Not to-night.” 

The spectacle began to bore him. He 
complained of the champagne and changed 
his order. She gave no word of suggestion, 
watching him with occasional stolen glances, 
wondering at his control. Her elbows on 
the table, her little curved chin on the backs 
of her hands, rather Egyptian in the 


immobility of her pose and the baffling 
quality of her expression, she followed the 
dance without distinguishing.the dancers, 
quite unconscious of the curiosity she 


awoke, serious, and on her guard. When 
friends of his sought her as a partner or 
tried to engage her in conversation, she 
answered in a few quiet words without 
looking at them. They soon unde stood, 
from a glance at her companion, what her 
réle must be, and importuned her no 
further. When she least expected it, Dan- 
gerfield rose impatiently and departed. 

“How futile that all is!” he said angrily, 
when they were again on the sidewalk. 
“Think they’re having a good time—bah!”’ 
He swayed for the first time and caught 
her shoulder, drawing his fingers tightly 
over his temples. ‘My brain is rocking,” 
he said. 

“The air will do you good. 
little.” E 

He made an effort, took-a long breath, and 
opened his eyes. 

“You still here?” he said, frowning. 

She nodded. 

“Why do you follow me like this?” he 
said peevishly. 

“Because I care what happens to you.” 


Walk a 
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“That is ridiculous!”’ he said loudly. 

He stared a moment at her with his wild- 
animal stare, and, all at once, as though he 
had found a way to get rid of her, started 
down Eighth Avenue. They arrived at 
Columbus Circle with the first muddied 
grays of the dawn creeping in above the 
whitening electric signs, then passed under 
the elevated as a train shrieked and roared 
above them in its burning flight. A touring 
car went whirring past them, defiant of 
speed-laws, skidded dangerously, righted 
itself, and--disappeared. Scavengers were 
already turning over the refuse in waiting 
ash-cans as they struck into a side street 
and stopped before an iron grill, under the 
colored electric sign, ‘‘Mantell’s.” A little 
man with ratty eyes and black wisps of hair 
streaking the bald dome of his head shuffled 
to the gate and squinted at them cautiously 
before slipping the chain. 

The low rooms were swept with drifting 
gray-blue smoke clouds; upholstered benches 
were against the walls, where oldish women, 
worn with the fatigue of the night, were 
smiling their red smiles at fatuous young- 
sters. Three or four foreign-looking groups, 
swarthy men with enormous women, were 
in corners, placidly engaged in their own 
affairs as though this were the most respect- 
able of family resorts. A mechanical piano 
in a further room drummed out hideous 
dance-music to swirling groups in - frank 
abandon. Dangerfield was no longer con- 
scious of anything but an angry determina- 
tion to revolt, to be free of all encumbrance. 
It seemed to his fuddled imagination that it 
was no longer Inga at his side, but something 
strangely akin to his conscience, defiantly 
pursuing him out of the past of his youth 
and illusions, malignantly and maliciously 
clinging to him. Somehow, somewhere, he 
must rid himself of this impossible burden, 
crush it down, and cast it aside. 

The more Inga continued silent and 
without remonstrance, the wilder his resent- 
ment mounted. He continued to drink of 
the poisonous, rank beverages served at 
extortionate prices. Many stared at them 
and discussed them openly, but no inter- 
ference was offered. There was something 
so combustible and wild in his attitude that 
there, at least, no one was under illusions as 
to the danger. In half an hour, the spirit of 
restlessness in him drove him out into the 
streets again. He was so befuddled now 
that he could not remember her name, 
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All at once. Inga awoke with a sense of fear. Dangerfield was standing by her chair 
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calling her Pepita, imagining that she was 
the little Spanish model of the Latin 
Quarter who had tried to kill herself. 

All at once, a horror of the city, of its sham 
brilliance paling against the graying sky, of 
its oppressive stone prisons, possessed him 
with a longing for flight. He strode down 
into the subway and took a West Farms 
train. In the car which they entered, a 
score of persons were wearily grouped, half 
of them asleep: Dangerfield seated himself 
in a corner, nodded, and went to sleep. 
When they reached the end of the line, 
Inga awoke him with the help of the guard, 
and asked him what he wanted to do. 

He got up suddenly and walked down the 
long steps to the street. They were in the 
open spaces of the upper city; a few milk- 
wagons were passing at rare intervals; about 
them was the feeling of the rediscovered 
earth in long, empty, grass-grown lots. He 
had not spoken a word. Suddenly he 
stopped and turned, with a new menace in 
his voice. 

‘“‘Well—had enough?” 

“Tm not tired,” she said, shaking her 
head and meeting his look steadily. 

“We'll see,” he said, and started off so 
furiously that, for a time, she was put to it 
to keep up with him. At the end, from 
the need of taking breath himself, he stopped 
and wheeled on her. 

““What—you’re still there!” 

i 

She forced a smile, and this smile com- 
pleted his exasperation. 

“Why won’t you let me go?” he cried, in 
an outburst of rage. ‘You let me go, do 
you hear? Dogging and sneaking about me! 
What right you got—what business is it 
what I do? No one shall stop me—no one, 
do you hear?” He advanced threateningly 
on her. “Had enough of interference 
d’you understand? You let me go now— 
let me go or I’]|——” 
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Midway in a gesture, as he raised his hand 
to seize her, his legs shook under him, his 
voice stopped in his throat, he heaved for- 
ward, backward, then down on his face, 
and lay still in a crumpled mass. 

She bent down swiftly, examined him, 
perceived that he was completely drunk, and 
rose to look for help. It was nearing six 
o'clock, but the houses were still closed 
against the night. Near her, at a corner 
saloon, a studded glass sign announced, 


BOsTWEILER’S PRIVATE HOTEL, 


She hesitated a moment before the squalor 
and sordidness of the hotel entrance, divin- 
ing the hideousness into which she had 
chanced, shuddered, and rang the night-bell. 
A colored doorman, sleeping somewhere in 
the green-lit hallway, called sleepily, 

“Come right in!” 

She knocked again and again with 
insistent, angry knocks until he came, 
stumbling and rubbing his eyes, to the 
door. He smelt horribly of cheap 
whisky. With his aid, she got Dangerfield 
in and up-stairs. The watcher grinned 
knowingly, and, rather than enter into ex- 
planations, she hastily thrust a bill into his 
hand and dismissed him. Dangerfield, on 
the bed, was still unconscious. The room 
was tawdry, the carpet in shreds, the gas- 
fixture bent, and the blistered furniture 
covered with cheap, soiled imitation lace. 
She locked the door and drew a sofa before 
it, opened the windows, and sat down in a 
rocking-chair, her head racked with weary 
pains, watching the drabs and grays as 
they scurried before the gorgeous cavalcade 
of the victorious sun. 


All at once, Inga awoke with a sense of 
fear. Dangerfield was standing by her chair, 
or rather the specter of Dangerfield looked 
at her with drawn lips and pasty face, with 
twitching nerves. It was late afternoon. 


The next instalment of The Woman Gives will appear in the June issue. 
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George Ade’s next Fable in Slang, 
which tells of Prince Fortunatus who moved away from Easy Street 
and Silas the Saver who moved in, will appear in 


June Cosmopolitan. 
Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 
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LSIE FERGUSON has scored 

another big success in Hall £ 
Caine’s drama, “‘ Margaret Schil- 
ler.” She plays the part of a girl 
who sacrifices her life for love. 
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1 AY NAUDAIN has re- 
(\\ turned to the musical- 


WH comedy stage as the charming iy 
heroine of the opera, “Katinka. 
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ULIA SANDERSON, in 
“Sybil,” is again a member of 
the famous triple-star combination, 
“Julia and Donald and Joe,” as 
George M. Cohan’s song has it. She 
plays an English girl who ensnares 
the heart of a Russian army officer. 
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ITH her 
Arline Chase 
sings and dances 
comedy, “Very Good 
good in a vauderille 
came to her to do even 





(Arline! 4 


auburn hair and dark eyes, 
is a captivating picture as she 
through the new musical 
Eddie.” She was making very 
sketch when this opportunity 
better on the legitimate stage. 
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ARION DAVIES, who imperson- 
ates Summer in “Stop! Look! 
Listen!” is a chestnut-haired, blue-eyed 
beauty, whose appearance on the stage 
is the realization of a childhood dream. 
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The Soul-Analysis 


Psychanalysis is a method of treatment for nervous disorders of psychic origin by which the 
causes are revealed by the patient’s own testimony. In this story, Craig Kennedy makes some 
application of it in order to get a clue to the “soul-wound” from which an unfortunate woman 


is suffering. 


Author of “The Treasure-Train,” 


“ ERE’S the most remarkable 
appeal,” observed Kennedy, 
one morning, as he tossed over 
to me a letter. “‘What do you 

make of that?” It read: 

Montrose, Conn. 

My Dear PROFESSOR KENNEDY: 

You do not know me, but I have heard a great 
deal about you. Please, I beg of you, do not dis- 
regard this letter. At least try to verify the appeal 
I am making. 

I am here at the Belleclaire Sanatorium, run by 
Doctor Bolton Burr, in Montrose. But it is not 
a real sanatorium. It is really a private asylum. 

Let me tell my story briefly. After my baby was 
born, I devoted myself to it. But, in spite of every- 
thing, it died. Meanwhile, my husband neglected 
me terribly. After the baby’s death I was a nerv- 
ous wreck, and I came up here to rest. 

Now I find I am being held here as an insane 
patient. I cannot get out. I do not even know 
whether this letter will reach you. But the chamber- 
maid here has told me she will post it for me. 

I am ill and nervous—a wreck, but not insane, 
although they will tell you that the _ twilight- 
sleep treatment afiected my mind. But what is 
happening here will eventually drive me insane -if 
some one does not come to my rescue. 

Cannot you get in to see me as a doctor or friend? 
I will leave all to you after that. 

Yours anxiously, 

JANET (Mrs. ROGER) CRANSTON. 


“What do you make of it yourself?’ 
I returned, handing back the letter. “Are 
you going to take it up?” 

He slowly looked over the letter again. 

“Judging by the handwriting,” he re- 
marked thoughtfully, “I should say that 
the writer is laboring under keen excitement 
—though there is no evidence of insanity 
on the face of it. Yes; I think I’ll take up 
the case.” 





By Arthur B. Reeve 


“The Truth- Detector,” 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


With this knowledge,-the aid he is able to extend is successful, thanks to a 
new scientific instrument, the possibilities of which the reader will be able to appreciate. 


and other Craig Kennedy stories 





“But how are you going to get in?” I 
asked. ‘“‘They’ll never admit you willingly.” 

Kennedy pondered a minute. 

“T’ll get in, all right,” he said, at length; 
“come on—I’m going to call on Roger 
Cranston first.” 

“Roger Cranston?” I repeated, dum- 
founded. ‘‘ Why, he’ll never help you! Ten 
to one he’s in on it.” 

“We'll have to take a chance,” returned 
Kennedy, hurrying me out of the labora- 
tory. 

Roger Cranston was a well-known lawyer 
and man about town. We found him in his 
office on lower Broadway. He was young 
and distinguished-looking, which probably 
accounted for the fact that his office had 
become a sort of fashionable court of do- 
mestic relations. 

“I’m a friend of Doctor Bolton Burr, of 
Montrose,” introduced Kennedy. Cranston 
looked at him keenly, but Kennedy was a 
good actor. “I have been studying some 
of the patients at the sanatorium, and I 
have seen Mrs. Cranston there.” 

“Indeed!” responded Cranston. 
all broken up by it myself.” 

I could not resist thinking that he took 
it very calmly, however. 

“T should like very much to make what 
we call a psychanalysis of Mrs. Cranston’s 
mental condition,” Kennedy explained. 

‘““A psychanalysis?” repeated Cranston. 

“Yes; you know it is a new system. In 
the field of abnormal psychology, the soul- 
analysis is of first importance. To-day, 


’ 
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this study is of the greatest help in neurology 
and psychiatry. 


Only, I can’t make it 
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without the consent of the natural guardian 
of the patient. Doctor Burr tells me that 
you will have no objection.” 

Cranston thoughtfully studied the wall 
opposite. 

“Well,” he returned slowly, “they tell 
me that without treatment she will soon be 
hopelessly insane—perhaps dangerously so. 
That is all I know. I am not a specialist. 
If Doctor Burr—” He paused. 

“Tf you can give me just a card,” urged 


Kennedy, “that is all Doctor Burr wishes.” - 


Cranston wrote hastily on the back of 
one of his cards what Kennedy dictated. 


Please allow Doctor Kennedy to make a psychan- 
alysis of my wife’s mental condition. 


“You will let me know—if there is— 
any hope?” he asked. 

‘““As soon as I can,” replied Kennedy, 
“T’ll let you have a copy of my report.” 

Cranston thanked us, and bowed us to 
the door suavely. 

“Well,” I remarked, as we rode down 
in the elevator, “that was clever. He fell 
for it, too. You’re an artist. Do you 
think he was posing?” 

Kennedy shrugged his shoulders. 

We lost no time in getting the first train 
for Montrose, before Cranston had time to 
reconsider, and call up Doctor Burr. 

The Belleclaire Sanatorium was on the 
outskirts of the town. It was an old ‘stone 
house, rather dingy, and surrounded by a 
high stone wall surmounted by sharp pickets. 

Doctor Bolton Burr, who was at the head 
of the institution, met us in the plainly 
furnished reception-room which also served 
as his office. Through a window we could 
see some of the patients walking or sitting 
about on a small stretch of scraggly grass 
between the house and the wall. 

Doctor Burr was a tall and commanding- 
looking man with a Vandyke beard, and 
one would instinctively have picked him 
out anywhere as a physician. 

“T believe you have a patient here— 
Mrs. Roger Cranston,” began Kennedy, 
after the usual formalities. Doctor Burr 
eyed us askance. ‘I’ve been asked by 
Mr. Cranston to make an examination 
of his wife,” pursued Craig, presenting 
the card which he had obtained from 
Roger Cranston. 

“H’m,” mused Doctor Burr, looking 
quickly from the card to Kennedy with a 
searching glance. 
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“T wish you would tell me something of 
the case before I see her,’’ went on Ken- 
nedy, with absolute assurance. 

“Well,” temporized Doctor Burr, twirl- 
ing the card, “Mrs. Cranston came to me 
after the death of her child. She was in a 
terrible state. But we are slowly building 
up her shattered nerves by plain, simple 
living and a tonic.” 

“Was she committed by her husband?”’ 
queried Kennedy unexpectedly. 

Whether or not Doctor Burr felt sus- 
picious of us I could not tell. But he seemed 
eager to justify himself. 

“T have the papers committing her to 
my care,” he said, rising and opening a safe 
in the corner. 

He laid before us a document in which 
appeared the names of Roger Cranston and 
Julia Giles. 

“Who is this Julia Giles?” asked Ken- 
nedy, after he had read the document. 

“One of our nurses,” returned the doc- 
tor. ‘She has had Mrs. Cranston under 
observation ever since she arrived.” 

“T should like to see both Miss Giles and 
Mrs. Cranston,’ insisted Kennedy. “It isnot 
that Mr. Cranston is in any way dissatisfied 
with your treatment, but he thought that per- 
haps I might be of some assistance to you.” 

Kennedy’s manner was ingratiating but 
firm, and he hurried on, lest it should occur 
to Doctor Burr to call up Cransten. The 
doctor, still twirling the card, finally led 
us through the wide central hall and up 
an old-fashioned winding staircase to a 
large room on the second floor. 

He tapped at the door, which was opened, 
disclosing an interior tastefully furnished. 

Doctor Burr introduced us to Miss Giles, 
conveying the impression, which Kennedy 
had already given, that he was a specialist 
and I his assistant. 

Janet Cranston was a young and also 
remarkably beautiful girl. One could see 
traces of sorrow in her face, which was 
exceedingly, though not unpleasingly, pale. 
The restless brilliancy of her eyes spoke of 
some physical if not psychical disorder. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, which 
heightened her pallor and excited a feeling 
of mingled respect and interest. Thick 
brown coils of chestnut hair were arranged 
in such a manner as to give an extremely 


. youthful appearance to her delicate face. 


Her emotions were expressed by the con- 
stant motion of her slender fingers. 





* Judging by the handwriting,” he remarked thoughtfully, “I should say that the writer 
is laboring under keen excitement ~ 
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Miss Giles was a striking woman of an entirely 
different type. She seemed to be exuberant with 
health, as though nursing had taught her not 
merely how to take care of others but had given her 
the secret of caring, first of 
all, for herself. : 

I could see, as Doctor 
Burr introduced us to 
his patient, that 
Mrs. Cranston in- 
stantly recog- 
nized Ken- 
nedy’s in- 
terest in her 
case. She 
received us 
with a grace- 
ful courtesy, 
but she be- 
trayed no un- 
due interest 
that might 
excite suspi- 
cion, nor was 
there any 
hint given of 
the note of 
appeal. I 
wondered 
whether that 
might not be an 
instance of the 
cunning for which 
I had heard that © 
the insane are 
noted. She showed 
no sign of insanity, 
however. 

I looked about curi 
ously to see if there were 
evidences of the treatment 
which she was receiving. On a 
table stood a bottle and a glass, 
as well as a teaspoon, and I re- 
called the doctor’s- remark about 
the tonic. 

“You look tired, Mrs. Cranston,’’ re- 
marked Kennedy thoughtfully. ‘Why not 
rest while we are here, and then I will be 
sure my visit has had no ill effects.” 

“Thank you,” she murmured, and I 
was much impressed by the sweetness of 
her voice. 

As he spoke, Kennedy arranged the pillows on a chaise longue and placed her on 
it.with her head slightly elevated. Having discussed the subject of psychanalysis 
with Kennedy before, I knew that this was so that nothing might distract her 
from the free association of ideas. 


“IT am thinking of my hus- 
band,” Mrs. Cranston began 
finally, in a dreamy tone 
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He placed himself near her head, and motioned to us to stand 
further back of him, where she could not see us. 







‘*Avoid all muscular exertion and distraction,” he 
continued. “I want you to concentrate your attention 
thoroughly. Tell me anything that comes into your 







mind. Tell all you know of your symptoms. Con- 
centrate, and repeat all you think of. Frankly ex- 
press all the thoughts that you have, even though 
they may be painful and embarrassing.” 

He said this soothingly, and she seemed to under- 
stand that much depended upon her answers and 
the fact of not forcing her ideas. 

“T am thinking of my husband,” Mrs. Cranston 
began finally, in a dreamy tone. 

‘“‘What of him?” suggested Kennedy. 

“Of how the baby—separated us—and—” 
She paused, almost in tears. 

From what I knew of the method of psychan- 
alysis, I recalled it was the gaps and hesitations 
which were most important in arriving at the truth 
regarding the cause of her trouble. 

‘Perhaps it was my fault; perhaps I was a better 
mother than wife. I thought I was doing what 


he would want metodo. Too late I see my mistake.” 
It was easy to read into her story that there had 
been other women in his life. It had wounded her 


Yet it was equally plain that she still loved him. 


“Go on,” urged Kennedy gently. 
“Oh yes,” she resumed dreamily; “I am_ thinking 
about once, when I left him, I wandered through the 


I remember little except that it was the country 


through which we had passed on an automobile trip on 
our honeymoon. Once I thought I saw him, and I tried 
to get to him. I longed for him, but each time, when I 
almost reached him, he would disappear. I seemed to be 
so deserted and alone. I tried to call him, but my tongue 
refused to say his name. It must have been hours that I 
wandered about, for I recall nothing after that until I was found, 
disheveled and exhausted.” 

She paused and closed her eyes, while I could see that 
Kennedy considered this gap very important. 

“Don’t stop,” persisted Kennedy. 

“Once we quarreled over one of his clients who was 
suing for a divorce. I thought he was devoting too much 
time and attention to her. While there might not have been 
anything wrong, still I was afraid. In my anger and anxiety, 










I accused him. 


He retorted by slamming the door, and I did not 


see him for two or three days. I realized my nervous condition, 
and, one day, a mutual friend of ours introduced me to Doctor 
Burr and advised me to take a rest-cure at his sanatorium. By 
this time, Roger and I were on speaking-terms again. But the death 
of the baby and the quarrel left me still as nervous as before. He seemed 

anxious to have me do something, and so I came here.’ 

“Do you remember anything that happened after that?” asked Craig, for the 
first time asking a mildly leading question. 

“Yes; I recall everything that happened when T came here,” she went on. “Roger 
came up with me to complete the necessary arrangements. We were met at the 
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station by Doctor Burr and this woman, 
who has since been my nurse and com- 
panion. On the way up from the station 
to the sanatorium, Doctor Burr was very 
considerate of me, and I noticed that my 
husband seemed interested in Miss Giles 
and the care she was to take of me.” 

Kennedy flashed a glance at me from a 
note-book in which he was apparently 
busily engaged in jotting down her an- 
swers. I did not know just what interpre- 
tation to-put on it, but surmised that it 
meant that he had struck what the new 
psychologists call a “complex,” in the 
entrance of Miss Giles into the case. 

Before we realized it, there came a sudden 
outburst of feeling. 

“And now—they are keeping me here 
by force!’’ she cried. 

Doctor Burr looked at us significantly, 
as much as to say, “Just what might be 
expected, vou see.” Kennedy nodded, but 
made no effort to stop Mrs. Cranston. 

“They have told Roger that I am insane, 
and I know that he must believe it or he 
would not leave mé here. But their real 
motive, I can guess, is mercenary. I can’t 
complain about my treatment here—it 
costs enough.”’ 

By this time she was sitting bolt upright, 
staring straight ahead as though amazed 
at her own boldness in speaking so frankly 
before them. 

“T feel all right at times—then—it is as 
though I had a paralysis of the body but 
not of the mind—not of the mind,” she re- 
peated tensely. There was a frightened look 
on her face, and her voice was now wildly 
appealing. 

What would have followed I cannot guess, 
for, at that instant, there came a noise out- 
side from another of the rooms as though 
pandemonium had broken loose. By the 
shouting and confusion, one might easily 
have wondered whether keepers and lunatics 
might not have exchanged places. 

“It is just one of the patients who has 
escaped from his room,” explained Doctor 
Burr; “nothing to be alarmed about. We'll 
soon have him quieted.” 

Doctor Burr hurried out into the corridor 
while Miss Giles was looking out of the door. 

Quickly Kennedy reached over and ab- 
stracted several drops from a bottle of 
_tonic on the table, pouring it into his hand- 
kerchief, which he rolled up tightly and 
stuffed into his pocket. Mrs. Cranston 
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watched him pleadingly and clasped her 
hands in mute appeal, with a hasty glance 
at Miss Giles. 

Kennedy said nothing, either, but rapidly 
folded up a page of the note-book on which 
he had been writing and shoved it into 
Mrs. Cranston’s hand, together with some- 
thing he had taken from his pocket. She 
understood, and quickly placed it in her 
corsage. . 

“Read it—when you are absolutely alone,” 
he whispered, just as Miss Giles shut the 
door and turned to us. 

The excitement subsided almost as quickly 
as it had arisen, but it had been sufficient 
to put a stop to any further study of the 
case along those lines. Miss Giles’s keen 
eyes missed no action or movement of her 
patient. 

Doctor Burr returned shortly. It was 
evident from his manner that he wished to 
have the visit terminated, and Kennedy 
seemed quite willing to take the hint. He 
thanked Mrs. Cranston, and we withdrew 
quietly, after bidding her good-by in a 
manner as reassuring as we could make it 
under the circumstances. 

“You see,” remarked Doctor Burr, as 
we walked down the hall, “she is quite un- 
strung still. Mr. Cranston comes up here 
once in a while, and we notice that after 
these visits she is, if anything, worse.” 

Down the hall, a door had been left open, 
and we could catch a glimpse of a patient 
rolled in a blanket, while two nurses forced 
something down his throat. Doctor Burr 
hastily closed the door as we passed. 

“That is the condition Mrs. Cranston 
might have gotten into if she had not come 
to us when she did,” he said. “As it is, 
she is never violent and is one of the most 
tractable patients we have.” 

We left shortly, without finding out wheth- 
er Doctor Burr suspected us of anything or 
not. As we made our way back to the city, 
I could not help the feeling. of depression 
such as Poe mentioned at seeing the private 
madhouse, in France. 

“That glimpse-we had into the other room 
almost makes one recall the soothing sys- 
tem of Doctor Maillard. Is Doctor Burr’s 
system better?” I said. 

“A good deal of what we used to think and 
practise is out of date now,” returned Ken- 
nedy. “I think you are already familiar 
with the theory of dreams that has been 
developed by Doctor Sigmund Freud, of 
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Vienna. But perhaps you are not aware 
of the fact that Freud’s contribution to the 
study of insanity is of even greater scien- 
tific value than his dream-theories, taken by 
themselves. 

“Hers, I feel sure now, is what is known 
as one of the so-called ‘border-line cases,’ ” 
he continued. “It is clearly a case of hys- 
teria—not the hysteria one hears spoken of 
commonly, but the condition which scien- 

tists know as such. We 
hm = trace the impulses from 
which hysterical condi- 
tions arise, penetrate the 
disguises which these re- 


Kennedy at once:set to work, studying 
the drops of tonic which he had 
absorbed in the handkerchief 
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pressed impulses or wishes must assume in 
order to appear in the consciousness. Such 
transformed impulses are found in normal 
people, too, sometimes. The hysteric suffers 
“mostly from reminiscences which, paradox- 
ically, may be completely forgotten. 
“Obsessions and phobias have their ori- 
gin, according to Freud, in sexual life. 
The obsession represents a compensation 
or substitute for an unbearable sexual idea 
and takes its place in consciousness. In 
normal sexual life, no neurosis is possible, 
say the Freudists. Sex is the strongest im- 
pulse, yet subject to the greatest repression, 
and hence the weakest point of our cultural 
development. Hysteria arises through the 
conflict between libido and sex-repression. 
Often sex-wishes may be 
consciously rejected but 
unconsciousiy ac- 
cepted. So when 
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they are understood, every insane utterance 
has a reason. There is really method in 
madness. 

“When hysteria in a wife gains her the 
attention of an otherwise inattentive hus-* 
band, it fills, from the standpoint of her 
deeper longings, an important place, and, in 
a sense, may be said to be desirable. The 
great point about the psychanalytic method, 
as discovered by Breuer and Freud, is that 
certain symptoms of hysteria disappear 
when the hidden causes are brought to light 
and the repressed desires are gratified.” 

“How does that apply to Mrs. Cranston?”’ 
I queried. 

“Mrs. Cranston,” he replied, ‘is suffering 
from what the psychanalysts call a psychic 
trauma-—a soul-wound, as it were. It is 
the neglect, in this case, of her husband, 
whom she deeply loves. That, in itself, is 
sufficient to explain her experience wander- 
ing through the country. It was the region 
which she associated with her first love- 
affair, as she told us. The wave of recollec- 
tion that swept over her engulfed her mind. 
In other words, reason could no longer dom- 
inate the cravings for a love so long sup- 
pressed. Then, when she saw, or imagined 
she saw, one who looked like her lover, 
the strain was too great.”’ 

It was the middle of the afternoon when 
we reached the laboratory. Kennedy at 
once set to work, studying the drops of tonic 
which had been absorbed in the handker- 
chief. As Kennedy worked, I began think- 
ing over again of what we had seen at the 
Belleclaire Sanatorium. Somehow or other, 
I could not get out of my mind the recol- 
lection of the man rolled in the blanket 
and trussed up as helpless as a mummy. 
I wondered whether that alone was suffi- 
cient to account for the quickness with 
which he had been pacified. Then I re- 
called Mrs. Cranston’s remark about her 
mental alertness and physical weakness. 
Had it anything to do with the ‘“‘tonic?”’ 

“Suppose, while I am waiting,”’ I finally 
suggested to Craig, ‘I try to find out what 
Cranston does with his time since his wife 
has been shut off from the world.”’ 

“That’s a very good idea,’ acquiesced 
Kennedy. ‘Don’t take too long, however, 
for I may strike something important here 
any minute.” 

After severa! inquiries over the telephone, 
I found that, since his wife had been in 
Montrose, Cranston had closed his apart- 
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ment and was living at one of his clubs. 
Having two or three friends who were mem- 
bers, I did not hesitate to drop around. 

Unfortunately, none of my friends hap- 
pened to be there, and I was forced, finally, 
to ask for Cranston himself, although all 
that I really wanted to know was whether 
he was there or not. One of the clerks 
told me that he had been in, but had 
left in a taxi-cab only a short time before. 

As there was a cab-stand outside the 
club, I determined to make an inquiry 
and perhaps discover the driver who had 
had him. The starter knew him, and when 
I said that it was very important business 
on which I wanted to see him, he motioned 
to a driver who had just pulled up. 

A chance for another fare and a generous 
tip were all that was necessary to induce 
him to drive me to the Trocadero, a fash- 
ionable restaurant and cabaret, where he 
had taken Cranston a short time before. 
It was crowded when I entered, and, avoid- 
ing the head waiter, I stood by the door a 
few minutes and looked over the brilliant 
and gay throng. Finally, I managed to catch 
a glimpse of Cranston’s head at a table in 
a far corner. As I made my way down the 
line of tables, I was genuinely amazed to 
see that he was with a woman. It was Julia 
Giles! 

She must have come down on the next 
train after we did, but, at any rate, it 
looked as though she had lost no time in 
seeking out Cranston after our visit. I 
took a seat at a table next them. 

They were talking about Kennedy, and, 
during a lull in the music, I overheard 
him asking her just what Craig had done. 

“Tt was certainly very clever in him to 
play both you and Doctor Burr the way 
he did. He told Doctor that you had sent 
him, and told you that Doctor Burr had 
sent him. By whom do you suppose he 
really was sent?”’ 

‘Could it have been my wife?” 

“Tt must have been, but how she did it 
is more than I can imagine.” 

“How is she, anyway?” he asked. 

““Sometimes she seems to be getting 
along finely, and then, other days, I feel 
quite discouraged about her. Her case is 
very obstinate.”’ 

“Perhaps I had better go out and see 
Burr,” he considered. “It is early in the 
evening. I'll drive you out in my car. 
I'll stay at the sanatorium to-night, and 











then, perhaps, I'll know a little better what 
we can do.” 

It was his tone rather than his words 
which gave me the impression that he was 
more interested in being with Miss Giles 
than with Mrs. Cranston. I wondered 
whether it was a plot of Cranston’s and Miss 
Giles’. Had he been posing before Ken- 
nedy, and were they really trying to put 
Mrs. Cranston out of the way2 

As the music started up again, I heard 
her say, 

‘“Can’t we have just one more dance?” 

A moment later, they were lost in the 
gay whirl on the dancing-floor. They made 
a handsome couple, and it was evident that 
it was not the first time that they had dined 
and danced together. The music ceased, and 
they returned to their places reluctantly, 
while Cranston telephoned for his car to be 
brought around to the cabaret. 

I hastened back to the laboratory to 
inform Craig what I had seen. As 
I told my story, he looked up at me with 
a sudden flash of comprehension. 

‘“T am glad to know where they will all 
be to-riight,” he said. ‘‘Some one has been 
giving her henbane—hyoscyamin. I have 
just discovered it in the tonic.” 

‘‘What’s henbane?”’ I asked. 

“It is a drug derived from the hyos- 
cyamus plant, much like _ belladonna, 
though more distinctly sedative. It is a 
hypnotic used often in mania and mental 
excitement. The feeling which Mrs. Cran- 
ston described is one of its effects. You 
recall the brightness of her eyes? That 
is one of the effects of the mydriatic 
alkaloids, of which this is one. The an- 
cients were familiar with several of its 
peculiar properties, as they knew of the 
closely allied poison hemlock. 

‘Many of the text-books at the present 
time fail to say anything about the re- 
markable effect produced by large doses of 
this terrible alkaloid. This effect can be 
described technically so as to be intelli- 
gible, but no description can convey, even 
approximately, the terrible sensation pro- 
duced in many insane patients by large 
doses. In a general way, it is the condition 
ot paralysis of the body without the corre- 
sponding paralysis of the mind.” 

“And it’s this stuff that somebody has 
been putting into her tonic?” I asked, 
startled. “Do you suppose that is part 
of Burr’s system, or did Miss Giles 
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lighten her work by putting it into the 
tonic?” 

Kennedy did not betray his suspicion, 
but went on describing the drug which was 
having such a serious effect on Mrs. Crans- 
ton. 

“The victim lies in an absolutely help- 
less condition, sometimes with his muscles 
so completely paralyzed that he cannot 
so much as move a finger, cannot close his 
lips or move his tongue to moisten them. 
This feeling of helplessness is usually 
followed by unconsciousness and then by 
a period of depression. The combined 
feeling of helplessness and depression is 
absolutely unlike any other feeling imagin- 
able, if I may judge from the accounts of 
those who have experienced it. Other sen- 
sations, such as pain, may be judged, in 
a measure, by comparison with other pain- 
ful sensations, but the sensation produced 
by hyoscyamin in large doses seems to 
have no basis for comparison. There is no 
kindred feeling. Practically every insti- 
tution for the insane used it a few years 
ago for controlling patients, but now bet- 
ter methods have been devised.” 

“The more I think of what I saw at the 
Trocadero,” I remarked, “the more I 
wonder if Miss Giles has been seeking to 
win Cranston herself.”’ 

“In large-enough doses and repeated 
often enough,” continued Kennedy, “I 
suppose the toxic effect of the drug might 
be to produce insanity. At any rate, if 
we are going to do anything, it might better 
be done at once. They are all out there 
now. If we act to-night, surely we shall 
have the best chance of making the guilty 
person betray himself.” 

Kennedy telephoned for a fast touring 
car, and in half an hour, while he gathered 
some apparatus together, the car was 
before the door. In it he placed a couple 
of light silk-rope ladders, some common 
wooden wedges, and an instrument which 
resembled a surveyor’s transit with two 
conical horns sticking out at the ends. 

We made the trip out of New York and 
up the Boston post-road, following the 
route which Cranston and Miss Giles 
must have taken some hours before us. In 
the town of Montrose, Kennedy stopped 
only long enough to get a bite to eat and 
to study up on the roads in the vicinity. 

It was long after midnight when we struck 
up into the country. The night was very 
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before Kennedy, and were they really trying to put Mrs. Cranston out of the way? 
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dark, thick, and foggy. With the engine 
running as muffled as possible and the 
lights dimmed, Kennedy quietly jammed 
on the brakes as we pulled up along the 
side of the road. 

A few rods further ahead, I could make 
out the Belleclaire Sanatorium surrounded 
by its picketed stone wall. Not a light 
was visible in any of the windows. 

‘“Now that we're here,’’ I whispered, 
“what can we do?”’ 

“You remember the paper I gave Mrs. 
Cranston when the excitement in the hall 
broke loose?” 

“Yes,” I nodded, as we moved over 
under the shadow of the wall. 

_“T wrote on a sheet from my note-book,”’ 
said Kennedy, ‘‘and told her to be ready 
when she heard a pebble strike the win- 
dow; and I gave her a piece of string to 
let down to the ground.’ 

Kennedy threw the silk ladder up until 
it caught on one of the pickets; then, with 
the other ladder and the wedges, he reached 
the top of the wall, followed by me. We 
pulled the first ladder up as we clung to 
the pickets, and let it down again inside. 
Noiselessly we crossed the lawn. 

Above was Mrs. Cranston’s window. 
Craig picked up some bits of broken stone 
from a walk about the house and threw 
them gently against the pane. Then we 
drew back into the shadow of the house, 
lest any prying eyes might discover us. 
In a few minutes the window on the second 
floor was stealthily opened. The muffled 
figure of Mrs. Cranston appeared in the 
dim light; then a piece of string was lowered. 

To it Kennedy attached a light silk 
ladder and motioned in pantomime for her 
to draw it up. It took her some time to 
fasten the ladder to one of the heavy pieces 
of furniture in the room. Swaying from side 
to side, but clinging with frantic despera- 
tion to the ladder while we did our best to 
steady it, she managed to reach the ground. 
She turned from the building with a shudder, 
and whispered: 

“This terrible place! How can I ever 
thank you for getting me out of it?”’ 

Kennedy did not pause long enough to 
say a word, but hurried her across to the 
final barrier, the wall. 

Suddenly there was a shout of alarm from 
the front of the house under the columns. 
It was the night watchman, who had dis- 
covered us. 
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Instantly Kennedy seized a chair from 
a little summer-house. 

“Quick, Walter,” he cried, “over the 
wall with Mrs. Cranston, while I hold him! 
Then throw the ladder back on this side. 
I'll join you in a moment, as soon as you 
get her safely over.” 

A chair is only an indifferent club, if 
that is all one can think of using it for. 
Kennedy ran squarely at the watchman, 
holding it out straight before him. Only 
once did I cast a hasty glance back. There 
was the man pinned to the wall by the chair, 
with Kennedy at the other end of it and 
safely out of reach. 

Mrs. Cranston and I managed to scram- 
ble over the wall, although she tore her 
dress on the pickets before we reached the 
other side. I hustled her into the car and 
made everything ready to start. It was 
only a couple of minutes after I threw the 
ladder back before Craig rejoined us. 

‘How did you get away from the watch- 
man?”’ I demanded breathlessly, as we 
shot away. 

“T forced him back with the chair into 
the hall and slammed the door. ThenI 
jammed a wedge under it,”’ he chuckled. 
“That will hold it better than any lock. 
Every push will jam it tighter.” 

Above the hubbub, inside now, we could 
hear a loud gong sounding insistently. All 
about were lights flashing up at the win- 
dows and moving through the passage- 
ways. Shouts came from the back of the 
house as a door was finally opened there. 
But we were off now, with a good start. 

I could imagine the frantic telephoning 
that was going on in the sanatorium. And 
I knew that the local police of Montrose 
and every other town about us were being 
informed of the escape. They were re- 
quired by the law to render all possible as- 
sistance, and, as the country boasted 
several institutions quite on a par with 
Belleclaire, an attempt at an escape was 
not an unusual occurrence. 

The post-road by which we had come was 
therefore impossible, and Kennedy swung 
up into the country, in the hope of throw- 
ing off pursuit long enough to give us a 
better chance. 

“Take the wheel, Walter,” he muttered. 
“T’ll tell you what turns to make. We 
must get to the state line of New York 
without being stopped. We can beat al- 
most any car. But that is not enough. A 














telephone message ahead may stop us, 
unless we can keep from being seen.” 

I took the wheel, and did not stop the 
car as Kennedy climbed over the seat. 
In the back of the car, where Mrs. Cranston 
was sitting, he hastily adjusted the peculiar 
apparatus. 

“Sounds at night are very hard to lo- 
cate,” he explained. “Up this side road, 
Walter; there is some one coming ahead 
of us.” 

[ turned and shot up the détour, stopping 
in the shadow of some trees, where we 
switched off every light and shut down the 
engine. Kennedy continued to watch the 
instrument before him. 

“What is it?” I whispered. 

‘A phonometer,” he replied. “It was 
invented to measure the intensity of sound. 
But it is much more valuable as an instru- 
ment that tells with precision from what 
direction a sound comes. It needs only a 
small dry battery and can be carried around 
easily. 
the phonometer, is focused at the neck, 
and strikes on a delicate diaphragm, be- 
hind which is a needle. The diaphragm 
vibrates, and the needle moves. The louder 
the sound, the greater the movement of 
this needle. 

‘At this end, where it looks as though I 
were sighting like a surveyor, I am gazing 
into a lens, with a tiny electric bulb close 
to my eye. The light of this bulb is re- 
flected in a mirror which is moved by the 
moving needle. When the sound is loudest, 
the two horns are at right angles to the 
direction whence it comes. So it is only 
necessary to twist the phonometer about 
on its pivot until the sound is received 
most loudly in the horns and the band of 
light is greatest. I know then that the 
horns are at right angles to the direction 
from which the sound proceeds, and that, 
as I lift my head, I am looking straight 
toward the source of the sound. I can tell 
its direction to a few degrees.” 

I looked through it myself to see how 
sound was visualized by light. 

“Hush!” cautioned Kennedy. 

Down on the main road we could see 
a car pass along slowly in the direction of 
Montrose, from which we had come. With- 
out the phonometer to warn us, it must 
inevitably have met us and blocked our 
escape over the road ahead. 
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That danger passed, on we sped. Five 
minutes, I calculated, and we should cross 
the state line to New York and safety. 

We had been going along nicely, when, 
“Bang!” came a loud report back of us. 

“‘Confound it,” muttered Kennedy; “a 
blowout always when you least expect it.”’ 

We climbed out of the car and had the 
shoe off in short order. 

“Look!” cried Janet Cranston, in a 
frightened voice from the back of the car. 

The light of the phonometer had flashed 
up. A car was following us. 

“There’s just one chance!” 
Kennedy, springing to the wheel. 
might make it on the rim.”’ 

Banging and pounding, we forged ahead, 
straining our eyes to watch the road, the 
distance, the time, and the phonometer 
all at once. 

It was no use. A big gray roadster was 
overtaking us. The driver crowded us 
over to the very edge of the road, then shot 
ahead, and, where the road narrowed down, 
deliberately pulled up across the road in 
such a way that we had to run into him or 
stop. 

Quickly Craig’s automatic gleamed in 
the dim beams from the side lights. 

‘Just a minute,” cautioned a voice. 
“Tt was a plot against me, quite as much 
as it was against her—the nurse to lead 
me on, while the doctor got a rich patient. 
I suspected all was not right. That’s why 
I gave you the card. I knew you didn’t 
come from Burr. Then, when I heard 
nothing from you, I let the Giles woman 
think I was coming to Montrose to be with 
her. But, really, I wanted to beat that fake 
asylum 43 

Two piercing headlights shone down the 
road back of us. We waited a moment 
until they, too, came to a stop. 

“Here they are!’’ shouted the voice of a 
man, as he jumped out, followed by a 
woman. 

Kennedy stepped forward, waving his 
automatic menacingly. 

“You are under arrest for conspiracy 
—both of you!” he cried, as we rec- 
ognized Doctor Burr and Miss Giles. 

A little cry behind me startled me, and 
I turned. 

Janet Cranston had flung herself into the 
arms of the only person who could heal 
her wounded soul. 


cried 
“We 
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She opened her eyes and murmured drowsily: ‘I have need of prayer, 


Mr. Halkett. Let me pray—for us—both ™ 
(The Girl Philippa) 
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ON the first day of August, 1914, James Warner, an American painter living in Paris who has a summer 
art school at Sais, in northeastern France, finds himself burdened with the care of a young girl—the 
result of an extraordinary adventure that befell him the day before in the neighboring town of Ausone. He 
met there a British secret-service agent named Halkett, who asked him to take temporary charge of an 
envelop containing a part of the plans of the Harkness shell, which had been acquired by the British govern- 
ment, and which he and a companion named Gray have recovered from German agents who had stolen them 
in America. The reason for this request is that Halkett had been, since his arrival in Europe, repeatedly 
attacked by German agents who are trying to obtain the secret of the shell. Warner, who is of an adven- 
turous nature, takes the envelop. 

The two men visit a café and cabaret kept by one Con Wildresse, who is playing the double rdle of a 
French and German spy. His cashier is a girl named Philippa, who knows nothing of her origin and has 
been brought up by Wildresse. Her attractions make her useful to him in his work of espionage, which is 
a business that she loathes. Warner manages to spend part of the afternoon with her, and finds her frank 
and ingenuous, and he is satisfied that she is virtuous. Philippa has never met a man who treated her as 
Warner has, and his manner makes a deep impression on her. Halkett is attacked by German agents in 
the café, but Warner, who now has the envelop, takes him back to Sais in his dog-cart. On the way, the men 
are fired upon from a touring car, but decoy their assailants into a swamp and make their escape. 

At Sais, Halkett gets into telephonic communication with Gray, who is carrying the rest of the plans, 
and tells Warner that his companion will join him. But he gets word, next day, that Gray’s cap has been 
picked up on the highway close to some blood stains (Gray, riding a motor-cycle, had also encountered 
the touring car.) A letter comes for Halkett. It informs him that Great Britain will enter the general 
European war which is about to begin. 

In Sais, two Sisters of Charity keep a school for the quarrymen’s children. One of them is Sister Eila, 
a beautiful Irishwoman who has been brought up in France. Warner takes Halkett to the school. Here 
he discovers a German poster intended to convey information to an invading army. He gets Sister Eila to 
write a letter to the French authorities about this. Halkett learns that Sisters of Charity are bound only 
by yearly vows. 

That afternoon, Warner is surprised by the appearance of Philippa. She has run away from Wildresse, 
and tells the painter that she intends to remain with him. Warner is at a loss to know what to do with her, 
but decides that, for the time being, he will use her as a model, and he takes her to the inn where he and 
Halkett are staying. In the evening, another attack is made on Halkett’s life by a number of men, but the 
assailants are finally driven away. War with France is now inevitable, and the Germans are becoming 
more desperate in their attempts to obtain the secret of the Harkness shell. The next morning, an English- 
speaking man on a motor-cycle appears and hands Halkett an envelop which he says is from Gray, who 
is lying wounded at his house. Halkett takes it, and the next instant is knocked down by the stranger, 
who attempts to take both envelops from Halkett, who is now carrying the packet he had entrusted to 
Warner. But Philippa appears and drives the man away at the point of Halkett’s pistol, while Halkett, 
partly stunned, hands her the two envelops and tells her to take them to Sister Eila immediately. . The 
Sister has agreed to take charge of Halkett’s documents if anything should happen to him. Philippa rushes 
out and makes off on the stranger’s motor-cycle. But he punctures a tire with a pistol-shot, and Philippa 
is thrown at the side of the road. Just then, Wildresse and three men in an automobile dash up, seize the 
girl, and, thrusting her into the car, drive off at top speed. Philippa, unnoticed by per captors, drops the 
two envelops into the road, where Halkett, who has seen the whole thing with Warnér, picks them up. 

he two men determine that they will rescue Philippa before everything else, and prepare to start for 
Ausone. Before leaving, Halkett sends for Sister Eila, and gives her the two envelops. Warner and 
Halkett reach Ausone, where their horse and cart are registered for possible military use. The German 
invasion has begun. 

Warner locates Philippa. She is imprisoned in a room over Wildresse’s café, and, after a thrilling 
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adventure in which he encounters Wildresse, as well as two hired ruffians, Asticot and Squelette, who, it 
would appear, acting under Wildresse’s orders, are about to kill the girl, put her body in a weighted sack, 
and throw it into the river, he rescues her, and, with Halkett, takes her back to Sais. He tells Philippa 
not to worry about the future; he will be her friend always. He tries to get her to tell him something about 
herself, but all she knows is that she is a foundling—or so Wildresse has told her. 

Halkett now leaves, summoned to his colors, but not until after a touching farewell visit to Sister Eila, 
in the course of which she gives him back his documents. Troops in great numbers begin to pass through 
Sais, marching eastward, and Warner becomes more occupied with the problem of what to do with Philippa. 
Finally, he places her under the care of his friend, the Comtesse de Moidrey, the American widow of 
a French officer, whose chateau, where she lives with her sister, Peggy Brooks, is close to the town. Madame 
de Moidrey and Peggy become greatly attached to the girl. Philippa is warned by an anonymous letter to 
return to Wildresse or she will be shot, and, in consequence, the countess asks Warner to come and stay 
at the chateau. Sounds of cannonading are heard, and the sky, at night, in the north and east isred. The 
invaders apparently are not far off. A detail of French cavalry arrives at the chateau and takes the horses 
and automobiles, to which the owner says they are very welcome. The commander is the young Vicomte 
d’Aurés, in whom Peggy Brooks becomes greatly interested. 

Wildresse’s hirelings, Asticot and Squelette, are caught spying around the chateau. They are seek- 
ing to find out if Philippa is there. Squelette escapes but Asticot is given a terrible beating by Warner, 
whereupon the wretched creature, like a whipped animal, becomes the painter’s abject slave and refuses to 
be driven from the place. Sister Eila telephones Warner that Halkett’s companion, Gray, is lying ill and 
wounded, at her school. After the attack by the German agents, he was found by a quarryman, and lay 
for days helpless from fever and his injuries in his rescuer’s cottage until discovered and taken in charge 
by the Sisters of Charity. The Comtesse de Moidrey has him brought to this chateau, and Sister Eila 
comes with him. That afternoon, Warner decides to go to Ausone for some of his canvases. Philippa 
begs to go with him, and, thinking there is no danger, he consents. They make the trip in the girl’s punt. 
But the German advance is closer than Warner imagined, and shortly after reaching the town, the first 


of the enemy’s bombs explodes in the streets. 


EFORE Philippa and Warner 
could make their way to the 
river, three more shells came 
plunging into the town, one ex- 
ploding with a deafening din in 
the empty market, another strip- 

ping a shop open from roof to basement 
and literally disemboweling it, and the 
third blowing up the eastern end of the 
Rue d’Auros, where its whistling fragments 
tore right and left through a huddled group 
of women and children. 

Then, as they ran toward the quay, the 
soldiers on guard there came hastening 
up to them, warning them back. For a 
few moments, the Place d’Ausone streamed 
with terrified people in confused and pur- 
poseless flight, forced back from the river 
by line-soldiers, who kept shouting some- 
thing which Warner could not understand. 

But in another moment he understood, 
for the old stone bridge across the Récol- 
lette split in two, vomiting great masses of 
stone into the air, and the earth rocked with 
the roar of dynamite. 

Half stunned, balked, hesitating, Warner 
stood in the market-place with his arm 
around Philippa, looking about him for a 
chance, while shell after shell fell into the 
town, and the racket of their explosion 
resounded from the railway station to the 
boulevard. 

“The river,” be said; ‘it’s the best way 
out of this, I think.” 


They start immediately back to their boat. 


She nodded, clasped his arm, and they 
started once more toward the quay. 

Below the parapet, their punt, still tied 
fast, lay tossing and rocking on the agi- 
tated river. Down the stone stairs they ran; 
Philippa sprang on board, and the next 
moment Warner cast off and drove the punt 
swiftly out into the current of midstream. 

Then, directly ahead of them, parallel 
to the Impasse d’Alcyon, a shell fell with the 
whistling screech of a steamer’s siren. 
There came a deadened roar; a geyser of 
water and gravel rose in mid-river, hurling 
rocks, planks from the landing, and splin- 
tered rowboats in every direction. 

Great limbs from the willow trees hurtled 
earthward; a muddy maelstrom of foam 
whirled their punt, caught it on a comb of 
seething water, flung it from wave to wave. 

Warner, beaten from his balance, had 
fallen to his knees. As the plunging punt 
swept down-stream, he continued to use 
his pole mechanically. Around them, débris 
still rained into the discolored river branches, 
fragments of sod; the surface of the water 
was covered with floating boards, sticks, 
green leaves, uprooted reeds and rushes; 
a mangled and bloody swan floated near, 
its snowy neck and head under water. 

Philippa crouched on the bottom of the 
punt, deadly pale, her hands over her ears, 
her gray eyes riveted on Warner. When 
his voice was under control, he said, 

“Are you all right, dear?” 











She read his lips, nodded, tried to smile, 
fell to trembling, with both hands still con- 
vulsively crushed over her ears. 

Current and pole had already swept the 
punt out past the dan/ieu, past the suburban 
cottages, past the farms and the cattle 
and the clothes-lines, where the wash hung 
drying. 

Behind them lay the town, amid a hell of 
exploding shells; the hills and woods 
reechoed the infernal crash, and, high over- 
head, above the dreadful diapason of the 
guns, rose the crazy treble hooting of in- 
coming projectiles, dominating the awful 
roar on earth with a yelling bedlam in the 
sky. 

Again and again Warner looked aloft, 
fearfully attempting to trace and trail and 
forestall some whistling screech, growing 
louder and louder and nearer and nearer, 
until the shattering crash of the-explosion 
in the town behind them relaxed the nerve- 
breaking tension. 

Farther out in the green countryside, he 
no longer looked up and back. Philippa 
still lay huddled at his feet, gazing up out of 
gray eves that quivered and winced some- 
times, but always opened again, steady 
and clear with faith. 

On the Ausone road, fugitives from every 
farm and hamlet were afoot again; but he 
could not see them very distinctly through 
the dust that hung there. Also, clouds now 
obscured the declining sun; the world had 
turned gray around them, and the -Récol- 
lette flowed away ahead with scarcely a 
glimmer on its tarnished flood save where a 
dull and leaden sparkle came and went 
along the water-weeds inshore. 

It was as though the subtle poison of war 
itself had polluted material things, killing 
out brightness and health and life, stain- 
ing sky and water and earth with its hell- 
distilled essence. 

Then a more concretely sinister omen 
took shape, floating under the trees in a 
deep, still cove—a dead cavalry horse, 
saddled and bridled, stranded there, barely 
awash, and a hooded crow already walking 
busily about over the level gravel of the 
shoal. 

As they neared Sais, the quarry road 
across the river became visible. Dust 


eddied and drifted there, and they could 
distinguish the slanted lances of cavalry in 
rapid motion and catch .the muffled roar of 
hoofs. 
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They were galloping north, a dusty, in- 
terminable column enveloped in an endless 
gray cloud of their own making, and in the 
thickening evening mist already hanging 
over land and water. 

There was scarcely a tint of color left in 
the east, and that pale hue died out under 
clotted clouds as he looked. And after a 
while they were aware of a vague rumor in 
the air, which seemed to come from the 
east—a vibration, low, indefinite, almost 
inaudible, yet always there to challenge 
their attention. 

The Vosges lay beyond—and the barrier 
forts. 

Duller and duller grew the twilight. 
Warner drove the punt forward into dusky 
reaches shrouded in mist, where not a ripple 
glimmered and the trees and river-reeds 
stood motionless in the fog. 

There were no stars, no lights ashore. 
On his left, they could hear the unbroken 
trample of cavalry riding north; far beyond, 
the air was heavily unsteady with the dull 
rumor beyond the hills; behind them, the 
shriller tumult had died away and the 
deadened booming of the guns sounded 
like the heavy thunder of surf on sand. 

Philippa had risen to a sitting position, 
and now she was lying back comfortably 
extended among the cushions. 

They exchanged a few words; her voice 
was calm, cheerful, untroubled. She of- 
fered to take the punt-pole, said that, at 
first, she had felt more bewildered and 
dazed than frightened, explained that real 
fear had first possessed her when the dead 
and bloody swan floated past, and that 
then she had been horribly afraid of the 
sky-noises—the shrieking, hooting, whis- 
tling approach of the unseen. 

Warner had been under fire in the Bal- 
kans; Lule Burgas had blunted for him the 
keener edge of terror. 

“Tt’s war all around us now,” he said, 
driving his punt-pole steadily, and 
straining his keen eyes into the shadows 
beyond. ‘There are stirring days ahead for 
France in this region, I fear. A great war 
is beginning, Philippa, the greatest that the 
earth has ever faced. I never supposed that 
I should live to see such a war—the greatest 
of all wars—the last great war, I think. I 
don’t know what good I’d be to anybody, 
but if anybody wants me “ 

“We both can offer 
Philippa. 





ourselves,” said 
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“Dear child, I'd like to catch vou 
wandering into this sort of ——” 

‘“T shall volunteer if you do.”’ 

‘You shall zot! You'll go to Paris with 
Madame de Moidrey.”’ 

‘Jim, that is absurd. If I’m wanted, I 
shall volunteer for hospital service, any- 
way. And if you offer yourself, I shall wait 
until I find out where you are to be sent, 
and then I shall beg them to take me at the 
nearest field-ambulance.” 

‘No good, Philippa. They do that sort 
of thing in romance, but in rea! life a 
course of hospital-training is required of 
volunteers.” 

‘TI can scrub floors and sew and cook,” 
she said serenely. 

‘*There’s no use discussing it,’’ he said. 
‘Only trained women will be wanted— 
tolerated, and, I suppose, only trained men. 
The amateur nurse and warrior were utterly 
and definitely discredited in South Africa. 
There'll be no more of that. There’s no 
room for us, Philippa; the firing-line would 
reject me with derision, and the _ base- 
hospital would politely bow you out.” He 
laughed rather mirthless!y. ‘There re- 
mains for us,”’ he said, “the admirable, but 
somewhat monotonous thinking réles of 
respectable citizens—items in the world- 
wide chorus which marches harmlessly hither 
and thither during the impending drama, 
and forms pleasing backgrounds for the 
principals when they take their curtain- 
calls.” 

She felt the undertone of slight bitter- 
ness in his voice, understood it, perhaps, 
for, when the punt was turned and dri en 
gently ashore among the foggy rushes, she 
retained the supporting arm he offered, 
clung to it almost caressingly. 

“TI know you,” she murmured, as they 
mounted the grassy bank together; “ you 
have no need to tell me what you are 
dearest, best among men!”’ 

He answered almost impatiently: 

‘IT don’t want you to think that of me! 
You must not believe it, Philippa. Keep 
your head clear, and your judgment inde- 
pendent of that warm, sweet heart of yours. 
I’m a most ordinary sort of man, little dis- 
tinguished, not in any way remarkable 

“Don’t!” she said. ‘“‘You only hurt 
me, not yourself. Of what use is it saying 


such things to a girl when the whole world 
would be a solitary place if you were not 
in it 


if your living mind did not make the 





Philippa 


earth a real and living place to me? I tell 
you that, to me, life itself{—the reality of 
the living world depends on you. If you 
die, all dies. Without you there is nothing 
—absolutely nothing—not even myself!” 

Calm, passionless, clear, her voice se- 
renely pronounced and emphasized her 
childish creed. And, impatient, restless, dis- 
turbed at first, yet, in this young girl’s exag- 
gerated and obstinate devotion, he found no 
reason for mirth, no occasion for the sup- 
pressed amusement of experience. He 
said: 

“T can try to be what you think me, 
Philippa. Yours is a very tender heart, 
and noble. Perhaps your heart may grad- 
ually lend me a little of its own quality, 
so that the glamour with which you invest 
me shall not be all unreal.”’ 

There was a short silence; then Philippa 
laughed. It was a happy, confused little 
laugh. She made an effort to explain it. 

‘The greatest thing in the world,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘the only thing——’ 

“What, Philippa?” 

‘Our friendship.” 


It was still early evening as they entered 
the house together. 

The Comtesse de Moidrey, a book on 
her lap, was seated by a lighted lamp in 
the billiard-room, gazing out of the open 
windows, through which the thunder of 
the cannonade, wave after wave, came roll- 
ing in from the north. 

‘* Wadame—” began the girl timidly. 

‘“Philippa!”’ she exclaimed, rising. 

The girl came forward shyly, the un- 
uttered words of explanation still parting 
her lips, and the Comtesse de Moidrey 
drew her into her arms. 

‘“My darling,”’ she whispered unsteadily, 
“my darling child!” 

Suddenly Philippa’s eyes filled and her 
lips quivered; she turned her face away, 
stood silent for a moment, then slowly she 
laid her cheek on the elder woman’s breast, 
and a faint sigh escaped her. 

Madame de Moidrey looked at Warner 
over the chestnut head which lay close and 
warm against her breast. 

Jim,” she said, “they told me where 
you had taken this child. Can you imagine 


what my state of mind has been since that 
horrible uproar began over there in Av- 
sone?” 

“T must have been a lunatic to take her.” 














he admitted; but Philippa’s protesting 
voice interrupted, unruffled: 
“The fault was mine, madame. I was 


very willful; I made him take me. I'll try 


not to be willful any more.’ 

“Darling! He ought to have known 
better. Do you understand how far you 
have crept into all our hearts? It was as 
though a child of my own were out there, 
among the cannon.’ She bent and kissed 
the girl’s flushed cheek. ‘I’m not inclined 
to forgive Mr. Warner, but I shall, if you 
want me to. Now, run up-stairs, darling, 
and speak to Peggy. She’s still sitting at 
her bedroom window, I fancy, and _per- 
fectly miserable over you.” 

“Oh,” cried Philippa, lifting her head, 
“you are all so dear! I shall hasten im- 
mediately.” She stooped swiftly and 
touched her lips to the hands that held 
and caressed her, then turned and mount- 
ed the stairs with flying feet. Warner 
gazed ‘rather blankly at Madame de Moi- 
drey. 

“TI must have been crazy to risk taking 
her. But, Ethra, I hadn’t any reason to 
suppose there was any danger.”’ 

‘Were you in Ausone when the fort 
began firing? Didn’t you know enough to 
come home?” 

“Yes; I didn’t realize it was the Ausone 
fort. We were at tea in the Boule d’Argent 
when the Taube appeared. Then every- 
thing was in a mess, Ethra. I think ¢ 
number of people have been killed. We 
saw a shop blown up across the street. 
After that, the cupola guns on the fort 
opened and the town shook; and before 
we could cross the Rue d’Auros to find our 
punt, where we had left it tied under the 
river-wall, the big German shells began 
to fall all over the town. It was certainly a 
rotten deal——” 

“Jim, I am furious at you for taking 
that child into such a place! I wish you 
to understand now, from this moment, 
that I love her dearly. She is adorable 
and she’s mine! You can’t take her abou 
with you without ceremony, anywhere 
and everywhere. Anyway, it’s sheer mad- 

ness to go roaming around the country in 
such times as these. Hereafter, you will 
please ask my permission and obtain my 
sanction when you are contempla ting any 
further harebrained performances.” 

Warner took his rebuke very humbly, 
kissed the pretty hand that, figuratively, 
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had chastised him, and went away to dress, 
considerably subdued. 

“By the way,” he asked, when _half- 
way up the stairs, “how is that man, 
Reginald Gray?”’ 

“T think he is better, Jim. Sister Eila 
is with him. Poor child, she has been 
superintending the placing of the cot-beds 
which have arrived, and she is really very 
tired. If you are going to stop in and speak 
to Mr. Gray, please say to Sister Eila that 
I shall relieve her in a few moments.” 

He met Peggy with Philippa in the upper 
hall. 

“You brute!” remarked Peggy, turning 
up her nose; and Philippa laughed and 
closed the girl’s lips with her soft hand. 

‘“You may chase me about and kick me, 
too,” said Warner contritely. ‘Anyway, 
I’m not to go anywhere with Philippa any 
more, it seems. 

“What!” exclaimed Philippa, then smiled 
and flushed as Peggy said scornfully: 

“You couldn’t keep away from her if 
you tried. But hereafter you'll include me 
on your charming excursions in quest of 
annihilation.”” And she tightened her arm 
around Philippa’s waist and swung her with 
her toward the farther end of the hall. 

Very conscious of his temporary unpop- 
ularity, he went in to see how Gray was 
feeling, and found him sitting up in bed 
and Sister Eila preparing his dose for him. 

So Warner gave the Sister of Charity 
the message from Madame de Moidrey 
and offered to sit beside Gray until the 
countess arrived. When Sister Fila had 
retired, Gray said rather wistfully: 

‘T shan’t know how to thank these people 
for taking me in. It’s really a_ beastly 
imposition 

‘Nonsense, my dear fellow! They like 
it. All women adore a hero. How do you 
feel, anyway?” 

“Much fitter, thanks. I don’t know 
what medicine they’re giving me, but it is 
evidently what I needed. And do you know 
that the Comtesse de Moidrey has been 
kind enough to visit me and read to me, and 
even write a letter to Halkett for me? I 
sent it to London. They’ll get into touch 
with him there.” His sunken eyes rested 
on the window, through which, far away 
over the Ausone fort, the flicker and flare 





of the guns lighted up the misty darkness, 
throwing a wavering red glare over the 
clouds. 








‘Where does that road lead?” the officer demanded, with a nod toward the quarry road 


raised his arm and pointed, tracing the quarry road north and 





below. “To Drieux. Excellenz.” “Point out the direction of Dreslin.” Wildresse 
west. “So! How deep is the river? Is there a bridge?” 
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Boom—boom—rumb!le—rumble — boom! 
came the dull thundering out of the north. 
Every window was shaking and hum- 
ming. 

“A devil of a 
restlessly. 

‘“You’ve heard that the German shells 
are already falling in Ausone?”’ 

“No. Are they?” 

Warner drew a brief picture of what he 
had seen that afternoon in Ausone, and the 
Englishman listened, intensely interested. 

‘“*And I don’t know,” he ended, “what is 
to prevent the Germans from battering 
the Ausone fort to pieces if they have 
silenced those big Belgian fortresses around 
Namur. In that case, we'll have their 
charming uhlans here in another forty- 
eight hours——” 

He checked himself as Madame de Moi- 
drey knocked and entered, followed by a 
maid with Gray’s dinner on a tray. 

“Thank you, Jim; you may go and dress 
now. Mr. Gray, you are to dine a little 
earlier, if you don’t mind.” 

“Thanks, so much; but I am detaining 
you from dinner.” 

“No, indeed. Let me help you a little’ 
—arranging a napkin for him and uncover- 
ing his cup of fragrant broth. 


, 


row!” remarked Gray 


’ 


That night, at dinner, Sister Eila was 
absent. 

Certain prescribed devotions made her 
attendance at any meal an uncertainty. 
The private chapel in the east wing had 
now become a retreat for her at intervals 
during the day; the kitchen knew her 
when Gray’s broth was to be prepared; 
she gently directed the servants who had 
been setting up the hospital cots in the east 
wing, and she showed them how to equip 
the beds, how to place the tables, how to 
garnish the basins of running water with 
necessaries, where to pile towels, where to 
assemble the hospital stores, which had 
arrived with the cots in cases and kegs 
and boxes. Besides this, she had not for- 
gotten to give Gray his medicine and to 
change his bandages. 

It had been a busy day for Sister Eila. 
And now, in the little chapel where she 
had crept on tired feet to her devotions, 
she had fallen asleep on her knees, the 
rosary still clinging to her fingers, her 
white-bonneted head resting against the 
pillar beside which she had knelt. 
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Warner, wandering at hazard after din- 
ner, discovered her there and thought it 
best to awaken her. She. opened her eyes 
and murmured drowsily: 

“T have need of prayer, Mr. Halkett. 
Let me pray—for us—both.”’ 

For a long while Warner stood motion- 
less, not daring to stir. Then, moving 
cautiously, he left her there on her knees, her 
white cheek against the pillar, the wooden 
prayer-beads hanging from her hands. 


XXXII 


THE first streak of tarnished silver in the 
east aroused the sleeping batteries beyonw' 
Ausone. Warner, already dressed and out 
of doors, felt the dim world around him 
begin to shake again, as, one by one, the 
distant guns awoke and spoke to the ruined 
fort of doom. 

1 e had slept badly. What might be 
transpiring in the north had haunted his 
troubled slumber, had broken it continually, 
and finally had driven him from his hot 
and tumbled pillows to dress and go out 
into the dark obscurity. 

To see for himself, to try to form some 
conclusion concerning the approaching sit- 
uation of the people in the Chateau des 
Oiseaux was his object. 

The first gray tint in the east woke up the 
guns; from the northern terrace he could see 
the fog all rosy over Ausone; pale flashes 
leaped and sparkled far beyond as the deep 
waves of sound came rolling and tumbling 
toward him, breaking in thunderous waves 
across the misty darkness. Now and then 
a heavier concussion set the ground shak- 
ing, and a redder glare lighted the north 
and played shakily over the clouds. Ausone 
was still replying. 

On the other side of the Récollette there 
was a hill, terraced to the summit with 
vineyards. From its western slope he knew 
that part of Ausone town was visible, and 
from there he believed that, with his field- 
glassés, he could see for himself now much 
of the town was really on fire, how near to 
it and to the fort were those paler flashes 
reflected on the clouds which ringed the 
northern sky. 

Nobody was astir in the house as he leit 
it, nobody in the roadway. At the lodge, he 
rapped on the dark window until the old 
man peered out at him through the diamond- 
shaped panes, yawning and blinking under 





















his Yvetot nightcap, and a candle trembling 
in his hand. 

Outside the wall he crossed the road, 
climbed the hedge-stile, and struck across 
a field of stubble. Over the darker eastern 
hills, a wet sky lowered; the Récollette ran 
black under its ghostly cerements of vapor; 


lapwings were calling somewhere from the . 


foggy sky, and their mournful and faint 
complaint seemed to harmonize sadly with 
the vague gray world around him. 

A trodden path twisted through the grass 
down to the reedy shore where the punt 
lay. Peering about for it, his foot struck 
the pole, where it lay partly buried in the 
weeds; he picked it up and went down among 
the rushes. But until he laid his hand on 
the boat he did not notice the man asleep 
there. And not until the man sat up with 
a frightful yawn, rubbing his sleep-swollen 
lids, did he recognize Asticot. 

“What the devil—”’ he began, but Asticot 
stumbled to his large, flat feet with a sup- 
pressed yelp of apprehension, as Warner’s 
dreaded grasp fell on his collar. 

“Mon Dieu,” moaned the young ruffian, 
“may I not even sleep without offending 
monsieur?”?’ 

Warner shook him, not roughly. 

‘““Now, answer me—once and for all! 
Why are you hanging around Sais?”’ 

The tiny, mousy eyes of Asticot became 
fixed; a grin of terror stiffened the pasty 
features. 

“I—I am too f-frightened to tell you.” 

“Get over your fright. Listen, Asticot: 
I’m not going to hurt you. But you’ve got 
to answer me. Come, compose yourself.” 


He relaxed his grasp on the coat collar and 


stepped aside. 

“Monsieur will not believe me—God 
knows I do not know how to explain it to 
myself—but since that frightful beating 
bestowed upon me, I do not know how to 
get along without the protection of mon- 
sieur.”” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T am afraid. I do not know why. I 
desire to be taken under the patronage of 
him I fear. C’est plus fort que moi. Tenez, 
monsieur, like a dog owned by nobody, I 
once ran about at random and not afraid, 
until caught and nearly killed by monsieur. 
And now I desire to be his. It is natural 
for me to follow him—even though I remain 
afraid of him, even risking his anger and 
another beating——” - 
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“ Asticot?”’ 

“ Monsieur?” 

“Do you nourish any agreeable dreams 
that you may one day live to insert your 
knife in my back?” 

The sheer astonishment in the young 
ruffian’s visage was sufficient answer for 
Warner. He realized then that this yellow 
mongrel would never again try to bite— 
that he might collapse and succumb under 
violence, but never again twist and try 
to mangle the hand of punishment which 
once had broken him so mercilessly. 

“Get into the punt, anyway!” 
Warner, much perplexed. 

Asticot turned and crept into the stern. 

“Sit down!” 

The young man squatted obediently. 
Warner shoved off, sprang aboard, and sent 
the punt shooting out across the misty 
water. 

“So you don’t want to murder me any 
more?” he asked humorously. 

“No,” said Asticot, with sullen but pro- 
found conviction. 

“What’s become of 
friend, Squelette?”’ 

Asticot looked up, bared every tooth. 

 Figurez vous, monsieur, a dragoon patrol 
caught him yesterday stealing a goose from 
a farm. Me, I hid in a willow tree. It’s 
the battalion of Biribi for Squelette—his 
class having been called a year ago—and 
he over the Belgian line with his fingers to 
his nose! Hé—hé!’’ laughed Asticot, writh- 
ing in enjoyment of the prospect before 
his recent comrade. ‘Me, I have done my 
time in Biribi. And the scars of it—God! 
Hot irons on the brain—and the heart a 
cinder. Biribi! Is there a priest’s hell 
like it?’’ He spat fiercely into the river. 
“And Squelette, who always mocked me 
for the time I did in Biribi! Tenez, mon- 
sieur, now they’ve caught him and he'll do 
a four for himself in that dear Biribi! Hé— 
hé! Cvest bien fait. Chacun @ son tour. 
As for me’’— his voice suddenly relapsed 
into a whine—‘“T shall now be well pro- 
tected by monsieur, and I shall be diligent 
and grateful in his service, ready always 
with brush and black soap or with knife 
and noose 

“Thanks,” said Warner dryly; “you 
may stick to the bowl of black soap until 
your class is summoned.” 

Asticot looked at him earnestly. 

“Tf I have to go with my class, 


said 


delightful 


your 





will 
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monsieur speak a word for me that it shall 
be the line and not Biribi again?” 

“Yes; if you behave yourself.” 

Asticot squirmed with delight. And 
Warner, poling steadily up-stream, saw 
him making his toilet in the gray light, 
dipping his fists into the water, scrubbing 


his battered features, carefully combing ° 


out favoris and rouflaquette, and greasing 
both from the contents of a knotted bandana 
handkerchief which he drew from the capa- 
cious pocket of the coat which the charity 
of Warner had bestowed upon him. 

He was as merry as a washer-raccoon 
over his ablutions; all care for the future 
had fled, and an animal-like confidence in 
this terrible young patron of his reigned un- 
disturbed in the primitive brain of Asticot. 

There was now only one impelling force 
in life for him—the instinctive necessity of 
running rather close to Warner's heels, 
wherever that might lead him. Anxiety 
for personal comfort and well-being he 
dismissed; he would eat when his master 
thought best; he should find shelter and 
warmth and clothing when and where it 
pleased the man after whom he tagged. 
He was safe; he was comfortable. That 
dominating physical strength which had 
nearly destroyed him, coupled with that 
awesome intellectual power which now held 
him in dumb subjection, would, in future, 
look out for him and his needs. So much 
the better! Let his master do the worrying. 

Carefully combing out his. favoris with 
a broken comb and greasing them with 
perfumed pomade flat over his sunken 
cheek -bones, he fairly wriggled with his 
new sense of security and bodily comfort. 


Now and then he scratched his large, * 


outstanding ears, trving to realize his good 
fortune; now and then, combing his rou- 
flaquette with tenderness and pride, he 
lifted his mean, nasal voice in song. 


“ Depuis que f’suis dans Clle p—n d’ Afrique 
A faire ’chameau avec une bosse su’ V'dos, 
Mon vieux frangin, j’suis sec comme un coup d@’trique; 
Pai bentot p'us que d’la peau su’ les 
Et v'la Vhat d’ Af qui passe! 
Ohé! Ceux d’ la classe 


, 
Os: 


He was still chanting when the punt 
glided in among the rushes of the eastern 
bank. He followed Warner to the land, 
aided him to beach the punt, then trotted 
docilely at heel as the American struck out 
across the quarry road and mounted the 
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retaining wall of the vineyard-clad hill, 
Up they climbed among the vines; and 
Asticot, with a leer, but keeping his mousy 
eyes on Warner, ventured to detach a ripe 
bunch here and there and breakfast as he 
trotted along. 

The thunder of the cannon had become 
very distinct; daylight came slowly under 
the heavy blanket of gray clouds; the foggy 
sky was still stained with rose over Ausone; 
red flashes leaped from the fort; the paler 
glare of the German guns played con- 
stantly across the north.’ 

And now, coming out on the hill’s crest 
among the vines, Warner caught sight of 
Ausone town far below, beyond the chateau 
forest. Here and there houses kindled red 
as coals in a grate; the sluice and wheel of 
a mill by the Récollette seemed to be on 
fire; beyond it, haystacks were burning 
and smothering all the east in smoke. 

‘** Mazette!’’ remarked Asticot, with his 
mouth full of stolen grapes. “It appears 
to Bibi that their church of Sainte Cassilde 
is frying the stone saints inside.” 

And then, adjusting his field-glasses, 
Warner discovered what the mouse-eves 
of Asticot had detected: Sainte Cassilde, 
the beautiful, was merely a hollow shell 
within which raged a sea of fire, crimsoning 
the gaping doors and windows, glowing 
scarlet through cracks and fissures in the 
exquisitely carved facade, mounting 
through the ruined roof in a whirl of rosy 
vapors that curled and twisted and glit- 
tered with swarming golden sparks. 

Another fire burned in the ruins of what 
had been the Chalons Railway station; the 
Café and Cabaret de Biribi were level 


‘wastes of stones and steaming bricks, over 


which fire played and smoke whirled up- 
ward; the market was a long heap of live 
coals; even trees were afire by the river, 
and Warner could see flames here and there 
among the bushes and whole thickets 
burning fiercely along the river. 

As day broke, a watery light illuminated 
the still landscape. Smoke hung heavy 
over Ausone fort; the great cupola guns 
flashed redly through it; a wide, high bank 
of vapor towered above Ausone, stretching 
away to the west and north. Whole rows 
of burning houses in Ausone glowed and 
glimmered, marking the courses of streets; 
the hé‘el de ville seemed to be intact, but 
the Boulevard d’Athos was plainly on fire; 
and, over the Rue d’Auros, an infernal light 
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flickered as flame and smoke alternately 
lighted the street or blotted it from 
view. 

“The town is done for,” said Warner 
calmly. “The fort is still replying, but 
very slowly. It looks rather bad to me. 
It looks like the end.” 

Asticot scratched one large ear and fur- 
tively helped himself to another bunch of 
grapes. | Warner seated himself on the 
ground and raised his field-glasses. Asticot 
squatted on his haunches, his little, mousy 
eves fixed wistfully on the burning town. 
Looting ought to be good in Ausone— 
dangerous, of course, but profitable. A 
heaven-sent opportunity for honest pillage 
was passing. Asticot sighed and licked 
his lips. After a while, and imbued now 
with the impudent confidence of a tolerated 
mongrel, he ventured to rise and nose 
around a bit, keeping, however, his new 
master carefully in sight. 

The sour little wine-grapes had allayed 
his thirst and hunger; he prowled at ran- 
dom around the summit of the hill, survey- 
ing the river valley and the hills beyond. 
By chance, he presently kicked up a big 
hare, which cleared out at full speed, 
doubling and twisting before the shower 
of stones hurled after it by Asticot. 

He ran after it a little way among the 
vines, hoping that a chance missile might 
have bowled over the toothsome game. 
Craning his neck, he peeped discreetly 
down the hillside, reconnoitering, then 
suddenly ducked, squatted for a moment 
as though frozen toa statue, and, dropping 
on his belly, he crawled back to Warner, 
who still sat there with his field-glasses 
bracketed on Ausone. 

* Monsieur!” 

Warner turned at the weird whisper, 
lowering his glasses. 

‘Les Boches!”’ whispered Asticot. 

“Where?” demanded Warner incredu- 
lously. : 

“Riding up this very hill where we are 
sitting! I saw them—six of them on their 
horses!” 

“They must be French!”’ 

No; Boches—uhlans!”’ 

* Did they see you?”’ 

“No.” : 

Along the upper retaining wall of the 
vineyard, a line of low bushes grew in 
patches, left there, no doubt, so that the 
roots might make firmer the steep bank of 
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earth and dry-laid stone. Warner rose 
and, stooping low, ran toward this thatch 
of cover, followed by Asticot. Under the 
bushes they crept, stretched themselves 
flat, and lay listening. 

They had not long to wait. Straight 
through the rows of vines toward the crest 
of the hill rode an uhlan, walking his big, 
hard-breathing horse to the very verge of 
the northern slope. 

He was so near that Warner could see 
the gray uniform in detail—the Ulanka 
piped with dark crimson, shoulder-straps 
bearing the number 2, collar with the eagle- 
button insignia of the Guard. A gray 
helmet-slip covered the mortar-board and 
leather body of the Schapska; boots and 
belt were of russet leather. 

Another uhlan rode up, showing the star 
of an Oberleutnant on the pattes d’épaules. 

Four others followed, picking their way 
among the vines, cautiously yet leisurely. 
At the stirrups of the Oberleutnant strode 
a man on foot—a big, shambling, bald- 
headed man wearing a smock and carrying 
a felt hat in his huge hand. And when he 
turned to wipe his hairless face on his 
sleeve, Asticot clutched Warner’s arm 
convulsively. The man was Wildresse! 

The officer of uhlans sat very straight 
in his saddle, his field-glasses sometimes 
focused on the burning town, sometimes 
sweeping the landscape to the north and 
west, sometimes deliberately studying the 
valley below. Presently he lowered his 
glasses and turned partly around to look 
down at Wildresse, who was _ standing 
among the vines by his stirrup. 

“Where does that road lead?” the of- 
ficer demanded, with a nod toward the 
quarry road below. 

“To Drieux, Excellens.”’ 

“Point out the direction of Dreslin.” 

Wildresse raised his arm and pointed, 
tracing the quarry road north and west. 

“So! How deep is the river? Is there 
a bridge?” 

The harsh, deep rumble of Wildresse’s 
voice, the mincing, nasal tones of the 
Prussian, the snort of horses receded as 
the uhlans rode slowly over toward the 
right—evidently a precaution to escape 
observation from the valley below. For 
a while they sat their big horses there, 
looking out over the valley; then, at a 
signal from the Oberleutnant, they turned 
their mounts and rode slowly off down the 
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eastern slope of the vineyard, taking with 
them the double traitor, Wildresse. 

Asticot’s eyes were like two minute black 
sparks; he was shivering now from head to 
foot as he lay there, and it became very 
evident to Warner that this young rufhian 
had had no knowledge of that sort of 
villainy on the part of Wildresse. 

“Ah, the swine!’’ hissed Asticot, grasping 
two fistfuls of earth in his astonishment and 
fury. “Is he selling France, then, to the 
Boches?”’ 

“Didn’t you know it?” inquired Warner 
coldly. 

“I? Nom de Dieu! For what do you 
take me, then? Whatever I am, I am not 
that! Ah, Wildresse—fumier, viande a cor- 
beau, caserne a puces, gadou’, morceau d’chau- 
selt’s russes—que j’te dis que j'tengeule et 
que jtabomine, vermine malade, canard 
boiteux te 

Ashy white, his mouth twisted with 
rage, Asticot lay shivering and cursing the 
treachery of his late employer, Wildresse. 
And Warner understood that, low as this 
creature was, ignorant, treacherous, fierce, 
ruthless, and cowardly, the treason of 
Wildresse had amazed and horrified and 
enraged him. 

“It’s the last depths of filth!’ stammered 
Asticot. ‘Ah, non, nom de Dieu; one 
does not do that—whatever else one does! 
I'll have his skin for this. It becomes 
necessary to me that I have his skin! Minc’ 
de Marseillaise! Viv’ la république! En 
avant Varmée! Gare au coup d’scion, eh, 
vache d’apache! Les couteaux sont faits pour 
les chiens, mince de purée! C'est vrai qu’ 
Squelette—c’est un copain a moi—mais lui 
et le pére Wildresse, et bon!—faut leur-z y 
casser la geule m 

“That’s enough!”’ interrupted Warner, 
who, for a moment, had been struck dumb 
by the frightful fluency of an invective he 
never dreamed existed, even in the awful 
argot of voyous like Asticot. 

He rose. Pale and still trembling, Asticot 
stumbled to his feet, his pasty face twisted 
with unuttered maledictions. 

Moving cautiously to the eastern edge 
of the vineyard, they saw, far below them, 
six uhlans riding slowly eastward toward 
the Bois de Sais, and a gross figure on foot, 
shuffling ahead and evidently acting as 
pilot toward the wilder uplands of the rolling 
country beyond. 

Warner watched 


them through his 
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glasses until they disappeared in the woods, 
then he turned, looked at the burning town 
in the north for a few moments, closed his 
field-glasses and slung them, and, nodding 
to Asticot, descended the western slope 
toward the river. 

There were no people visible anywhere, 
either on the quarry road or across the 
river. The fugitives from Ausone must 
have gone west toward Dreslin. 

Asticot crawled into the punt; Warner 
shoved off and poled for midstream, where 
he let the current carry him down toward 
Sais, using his pole only to steer. 

** Asticot?”’ 

“ Monsieur?” 

“That was only one small scouting party 
of uhlans. Perhaps there are more of them 
along the river.” 

Asticot began to curse again, but Warner 
stopped him. 

“Curb that charmingly fluent flow of 
classic eloquence,” he said. “It may 
sound well on the outer boulevards, but I 
don’t care for it.” 

The voyou gulped, swallowed a weird 
oath, and shivered. 

“Asticot, that man Wildresse ought to 
be apprehended and shot. Have you any 
idea where his hiding-place is?” 

“In the Bois d’Ausone. It was there. 
Animals travel.”’ 

“Could you find the place?” 

Asticot shrugged and rubbed his pock- 
marked nose. The Forest of Ausone was 
too near the cannon to suit him, and he 
said so without hesitation. 

“Very well,” said Warner; “when we 
meet any of our soldiers or gendarmes, you 
can explain where Wildresse has been 
hiding. He won’t come out, I suppose, 
until the occupation of Ausone by the 
Germans reassures him. He ought to be 
caught and executed.” 

“Tf the cannon would only stop their 
ugly noises I’d go myself,” muttered 
Asticot. ‘“‘Tenez, monsieur; it would be a 
pleasure for me to bleed that treacherous 
hog.”’ 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Warner pleas- 
antly, ‘but, odd as it may appear to you, 
Asticot, I have a personal prejudice against 
murder. It’s weak-minded of me, I know. 
But if you have no objection, we'll let 
martial law catch Wildresse and deal with 
him if it can.” 

Asticot looked at him curiously. 
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“Ts it, then, distasteful to monsieur that 
I bleed this espéce de cochon for him?” 

“T’m afraid it is.” 

“Vou do not desire me to settle the 
business of this limace?”’ 

“No.” 

“For what purpose is an enemy?” in- 
quired the voyou. ‘For revenge. And of 
what use is revenge, if you do not use it on 
your enemy?” 

“You can’t understand me, can you, 
Asticot?”’ 


“No,” said Asticot naively; “I can’t.” 
XXXII 
Ir was still very early as Warner walked 


up to the Golden Peach, but Magda and 


Linette were astir, and a delicious aroma 
of coffee floated through the hallway. 


Warner surveyed his most recent acquisi- 
tion with a humorous and slightly disgusted 
air. As it appeared impossible to get rid 
of Asticot, there seemed nothing to do but 
to feed him. 

So he called out Linette and asked her 
to give some breakfast to the young voyou; 
and Linette showed Asticot into the bar 
and served breakfast with a scorn and 
aloofness which fascinated Asticot and also 
awed him. None of the leering impudence, 
none of the easy effrontery of the outer 
boulevards aided Asticot to assert himself 
or helped him toward any attempt at play- 
fulness toward this wholesome, capable, 
businesslike young woman. 

As for Warner, he had sauntered into 
the kitchen, w here Madame Arlon greeted 
him heartily, and was prettily confused 
and flattered when he seated himself and 
insisted on having breakfast with her. 

Over their café au lait they discussed the 
menace of invasion very quietly, and the 
stout, cheery landlady told him that she 
had concluded to keep the inn open in any 
event. 

“What else is there for me to do?”’ she 
asked. ‘To leave my house is to invite 
robbery, perhaps even destruction, if the 
Prussians arrive. I had rather remain and 
protect my property ifI can. At any rate, 
it will not be for long, God willing!” 

“T do not believe it will last very long, 
this headlong rush of the Germans into 
France,” he said thoughtfully. ‘It seems 


to me as though they had the start of us, 
but nothing more serious. 
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afraid we are going to see them here in the 
Récollette valley before they are driven 
back across the frontier.” 

Linette’s cheeks grew very red. 

“T had even rather serve that frightful 
voyou in there than be forced to set food 
before a Prussian,”’ she said, in a low voice. 

“Wait a bit longer,’ said Warner, “alittle 
patience, perhaps a little more humilia- 
tion, but, sooner or later, surely, surely 
the liberation of the Vosges—the return of 
her lost children to France. It’s worth 
waiting for, worth endurance and patience 
and sacrifice.” 

“Tt is worth dying for,” 
simply. 

“Tf,” added Linette, “one only knew 
how best to serve France by offering one’s 
life.” 

“It is best to live if that can be accom- 
plished honorably,” said Madame Arlon. 
‘France is in great need of all her children.” 

The three women spoke thoughtfully, 
naturally, with no idea of heroics, express- 
ing themselves without any self-conscious- 
ness whatever. After a silence, Warner 
said to Linette, with a smile, 

‘““So you don’t admire my new assistant, 
Monsieur Asticot?”’ 

“‘ Monsieur Warner—that dreadful voyou 
in your service?” 

Warner laughed. 

“Tt seems so. I didn’t invite him. But 
I can’t get rid of him.” 

“Send him about his business—which 
doubtless is to pick pockets!”’ cried Linette. 

‘Monsieur has merely to whisper, ‘Gen- 
darmes’ to him, and he does not stop run- 
ning until he sights the Eiffel Tower!” 

Madame Arlon smiled. 

“He really is a dreadful type,’’ she said. 
“Monsieur Warner had better get rid of 
him before articles begin to be missed.” 

“Oh, well,” remarked Warner, “he'll 
probably scuttle away like a scared rabbit 
when the Germans come through Sais. 
I’m not worrying. Meanwhile, he carries 
my field-kit and washes brushes—if I ever 
can make up my mind to begin painting 
again. That heavy, steady thunder from 
the north seems to take all ambition out of 
me.”’ 

“Tt affects me like real thunder,’’ nodded 
Madame Arlon. “The air is lifeless and 
dead; one’s feet drag and one’s head grows 
heavy. It is like the languor which comes 
over one before a storm.” 


said Magda 









“Do the guns seem any louder to you 
since last night?” 

“I was wondering. Well, God’s will be 
done! But I do not believe it is in his heart 
to turn the glory of his face from France. 
Magda, if we are to make the preserves 
to-day, it will be necessary for you to gather 
plums this morning. Linette, is that type 
still eating?” 

‘He stuffs himself without pause,” re- 
plied the girl scornfully. “Only a guinea- 
pig can eat like that!” 

She went into the bar-café and bent a 
pair of pretty but hostile eyes upon Asti- 
cot, who stared at her with his mouth full, 
then, still staring, buttered another slice 
of bread. 

‘Voyons,” she said impatiently, ‘do 
you imagine yourself to be at dinner, young 
man? Permit me to remind you that this 
is breakfast—café au lait, pardieu!—not a 
banquet at the Aétel de ville.”’ 

“Tl am hungry,” said Asticot simply. 

“Really?” she retorted, exasperated. 
“One might almost guess as much, what 
with the /ariines and tranches you swallow 
as though you had nothing else to do. 
Come; stand up on what I suppose you call 
vour feet. Your master is out in the road 
already, and I don’t suppose that even you 
have the effrontery to keep him waiting.” 

Asticot arose; a gorged sigh escaped him. 
He stretched himself with the satisfaction 
of repletion, shuffled his feet, peeped cun- 
ningly and sideways out of his mousy eyes 
at Linette. 

* Allons,” she said coldly; ‘it’s paid for. 
Fichez moi le camp!”’ 

There was a vase of flowers on the bar. 
Asticot shuffled over, sniffed at them, 
extracted the largest and gaudiest blossom 
-~a vellow dahlia—and, with a half-bold, 
half-scared smirk, laid it on the table as 
an offering to Linette. The girl was too 
much astonished and incensed to utter a 
word, and Asticot left so hurriedly that 
when she had recovered her power of speech, 
he was already slouching along down the 
road, a few paces behind Warner. 

The latter had hastened his steps because 
ahead of him walked Sister Eila; and he 
meant to overtake and escort her as far as 
the school, and then back to the chateau, if 
she were returning. 

As he joined her and they exchanged 
grave but friendly greetings, he suddenly 
remembered her as he had last seen her, 
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kneeling asleep by the chapel pillar. And 
then he recollected what she had mur- 
mured, still drowsy with dreams; and the 
memory of it perplexed him. 

“How is your patient, Sister?”’ he in- 
quired, dropping into step beside her. 

“Much better, Mr. Warner. A little 
care is all he needs. But I wish his mind 
were at rest.” 

“What worries him?” inquired Warner. 

“The prospect of being taken pfisoner, 
I suppose.” 

“Of course. If the Germans break 
through from the north, they’ll take him 
along. That would be pretty hard luck— 
wouldn’t it?—to be taken before one has 
even a taste of battle!” 

Sister Eila nodded. 

“He says nothing; but I know that is 
what troubles him. When I came in this 
morning, I found him up and trying to 
walk. I sent him back to bed. But he 
tells me he does not need to use his legs in 
his branch of the British service, and that 
if he could only get to Chalons, he would 
be fit for duty. I think, from things he 
has said, that both he and Mr. Halkett 
belong to the Flying Corps.”’ 

Warner was immensely interested. Sister 
Eila told him briefly why she suspected 
this to be true; then, casting a perplexed 
glance behind her, she asked, ina low voice, 
who might be the extremely unprepossess- 
ing individual shuffling along the road be- 
hind them. And Warner told her humor- 
ously; but she did not smile, and said very 
gently: 

“M ities have led me more than once 
into *' » faubourgs. There is nothing sadder 
te ~. than Paris. Always I have believed 
th: .in and degradation among the poor 
shc 1d be treated as diseases of the mind. 
Poor things—they have no doctor, no 
medicines, no hospital to aid them in their 
illness—the most terrible illness in the 
world, which they inherit at birth—poverty! 
Poverty sickens the body, and, at last. 
the mind; and from a diseased mind, all evil 
in the world is born. They are not to blame 
who daily crucify Christ, for they know 
not what they do.”’ 

He walked silently beside her. She 
spoke again of crippled minds, and of the 
responsibility of civilization, then looked 
up at his gloomy visage with a faint smile, 
excusing herself for any lack of cheerfulness 
and courage. 
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“Indeed,”’ she said almost gaily, ‘God 
is best served with a light heart, I think. 
There is no paladin like good humor to 
subdue terror and slay despair, no ally of 
Christ so powerful as he who laughs when 
evil threatens. Sin is most easily slain with 
a smile, I think; its germs die under it as 
bacilli die in the sunlight. Zenez, Monsieur 
Warner, what do you think of my theories 
of medicine, moral, spiritual, and mun- 
dane? Is it hkely that the Academy awards 
me palms?”’ 

He laughed, and assured her that her 
views were sound in theory and in practise. 
A moment later, they came in sight of the 
school. 

“It is necessary that I make some little 
arrangements with Sister Félicité for my 
absence,”’ she explained. ‘I scarcely know 
what she is going to do all alone here, if 
the children are to remain.”’ 

They went into the schoolroom, where 
exercises had already begun, and the 
droning, minor singsong of children filled 
the heavy air. 

Sister Félicité greeted Warner, then, dis- 
missing the children to their desks, with- 
drew to a corner of the schoolroom with 
Sister Eila. Their low-voiced consulta- 
tion lasted for a few minutes only; the little 
girls, hands solemnly -folded, watched out 
of wide, serious eyes. 

On the door-step outside, Asticot sat 
and occasionally scratched his large ears 
with a sort of bored embarrassment. 

Warner went out to the door-step pres- 
ently and looked up at the sky, which 
threatened rain. As he stood there, silent, 
preoccupied, Sister Eila came out with 
Sister Félicité, nodding to Warner that she 
was ready to leave. And, at the same in- 
stant, two horsemen in gray uniforms rode 
around the corner of the school, pistols 


lifted, lances without pennons slanting 
backward from their arm-slings. 
Asticot, paralyzed, gaped at them; 


Warner, as shocked as he, stood motionless 
as four more uhlans came trotting up and 
coolly drew bridle before the school. 

Already three of the uhlans had dis- 
mounted, stacked lances, abandoning their 
bridles to the three who remained on their 
horses. 

As they came striding across the road to- 
ward the school, spurs and carbines clink- 
ing and rattling, a child in the schoolroom 
caught sight of them and screamed. 
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Instantly the room was filled with the 
terrified cries of little girls. Sister Eila and 
Sister Félicité, pale but calm, backed 
slowly away before the advancing uhlans, 
their arms outstretched in protection in 
front of the shrieking, huddling herd of 
children. Behind them, the terrified little 
girls crouched under desks. hid behind the 
stove, or knelt, clinging hysterically to the 
gray-blue habits of the Sisters, who con- 
tinued to interpose themselves between the 
uhlans and their panic-stricken pupils. 

The uhlans glanced contemptuously at 
Asticot as they mounted the door-step, 
looked more closely at Warner; then one 
of them walked clanking into the school- 
room, lifting his gloved hand to his helmet 
in salute. 

Sister Félicité tried vainly to quiet the 
screaming children; Sister Eila, her head 
high, confronted the uhlans. 

“Stop where you are!”’ she said coolly. 
“What do you wish, gentlemen? Don’t 
you see that you are frightening our chil- 
dren? If you desire to speak to us, we will 
go outside.” 

An uhlan clumsily tried to reassure and 
make friends with a little girl who had 
hidden herself behind the stove. She fled 
from him sobbing and threw herself on her 
knees behind Sister Eila, hanging to her 
skirts. 

* Pas méchant,” repeated the big cavalry- 
man, with a good-natured grin; “moi, pére 
de famille! Beaucoup enfants ad mot. Pas 
peur de moi. Vous étes bonnes Frangaises.” 

Another uhlan pointed inquiringly at 
Warner, who had placed himself beside 
Sister Félicité. 

“ Anglais?”’ he demanded. 

“American,” said Sister Eila calmly. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, with a wry grin. 
‘““Americans are our friends. Frenchmen 
have our respect. We salute them as brave 
enemies. But not the English! Therefore, 
do not be afraid. We Germans mean no 
harm to peaceful people. You shall see; 
we are not barbarians. Tell your children 
we are not ogres.” 

He stood tall and erect in his gray, close- 
fitting uniform, looking curiously about 
him. The plastron of the tunic, or Ulanka, 
was piped with yellow, and bore the galloons 
and the heraldic buttons of a Feldwebel. 
The shoulder-strap bore the number 3; 
boots and belt were of tan-colored leather; 
all metal work was mat silver; spurs, saber, 
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were oxidized, and the oddly-shaped helmet, 
surmounted by the mortar-board, was 
covered with a brown-holland slip bearing 
the regimental number. 

The children had become deathly silent, 
staring with wide and frightened eves upon 
these tall intruders; the Sisters of Charity 
stood motionless, calm, level-eyed; Warner, 
wondering why the uhlans had entered 
the school, had drawa Sister Eila’s ar.. 
through his and remained beside her, 
watching the Germans with undisturbed 
curiosity and professional interest. After- 
ward, his well-known picture of the inci- 
dent was bought by the French govern- 
ment. 

The Wachtmeister in charge of the squad 
turned to him with a sort of insolent 
civility. 

“How many kilometers is it to Ausone?”’ 

Warner made no reply. 

“What's this place called?”” The Wacst- 
meister had raised his voice insolently. 

“Sais,” replied Warner carelessly. 

“Have any German troops 
through here?” 

Warner remained silent. 

* Are there German troops in the woods?” 

“There is no use asking an American 
for information,” said Warner bluntly. 
“You'll get none from me.”’ 

Instantly the man’s face changed. 

“So! Very well; whoever tries to evade 
will be shot!” he wenton, in excellent French. 
“Unlock every door in the house! If there 
are any dogs, tie them up! If they bark, 
you will be held responsible. Don’t move! 
Keep those children where they are until 
we have finished!” 

He nodded to a trooper behind him. 
The uhlan instantly drew a short hammer 
and a cold-chisel from his pouch, knelt 
down, and, with incredible rapidity, ripped 
up a plank from the hard-wood floor, laying 
bare to view the solid concrete underneath. 

‘Sound it!” 

The trooper sounded the concrete with 
the heavy butt of his chisel. 

“All right!” The non-com touched his 
Schapska in salute to the Sisters of Charity. 
“Take your children away before noon! 
We need this place. German troops will 
occupy it in half an hour.” Then he 
swung around and shot an ugly glance at 
Warner. “If you are as neutral as you pre- 
tend to be, see that you are equally reticent 
toward the French when. we let you go. 
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You may be American, but you behave like 
an Englishman. You annoy me—do you 
understand?” 

Warner shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘What do you mean by that gesture of 
disrespect?”’ demanded the uhlan sharply. 

**T mean that you ask improper questions, 
and you know it!” 

‘“‘T ask what I choose to ask,” he said 
angrily. ‘I think I shall take you with us, 
anyway, and not leave you here.” 

“You'll only get into trouble with my 
government and your own.” 

“Take that man!” shouted 
ina passion. ‘‘I’ll find out what he is—-— 

A shot rang loudly from the road out- 
side; the uhlans turned in astonishment, 
then ran for the door, where their comrades 
flung them their bridles. They seized 
their lances and scrambled into their sad- 
dles, still disconcerted and apparently 
incredulous of any serious danger to them- 
selves. Then another uhlan, who had 
cantered off down the road, suddenly fired 
from his saddle; the others, bending for- 
ward, scanned the road intently for a 
moment; then the whole squad swung their 
horses, spurred over the ditch and up the 
grassy bank, trotted in single file through 
the hedge-gate, and, putting their horses to 
a gallop, headed straight across the meadow 
toward the river and the quarry bridge 
beyond. 

They had reached the river willows and 
were already galloping through them when, 
far away toward the south end of the 
meadow, a horseman trotted into view, drew 
bridle, fired at the uhlans, then launched 
his horse into a dead run toward them, 
disengaging his lance, from which a pennon 
flew gaily. After him, bending forward 
in their saddles, came two-score riders in 
pale-blue jackets, lances advanced, urging 
their wiry horses, spurring hard to inter- 
cept the uhlans. But the Germans, who 
had gained the bridge, were now galloping 
over it, and they disappeared amid a dis- 
tant racket of shots. 

To the spectators at the school door, it 
all looked like a pretty, harmless, unrea! 
scene, artistically composed and arranged 
for moving-picture purposes; the wide, 
flat meadow was now swarming with the 
pale-blue and white-laced dolmans of French 
hussar-lancers. Everywhere they were 
galloping, trotting, maneuvering; a section 
of a light batterv appeared, drew rapidly 
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nearer, went plunging across the meadow 
hub-deep in wild flowers, swung the guns, 
and dropped them at the bridge, making 
the demi-tour at a gallop. 

Back came the caissons, still at a gallop; 
the dark, distant figures of the cannoneers 
moved rapidly for a moment around each 
gun; a tiny figure held up one arm, dropped 
it. Crack! echoed the report of the field- 
piece; up went the arm, down it jerked. 
Crack! went the other. 

From a front room overhead, Warner 
and Sister Eila were leaning out and watch- 
ing the lively spectacle along the river. 

“It looks to me,”’ he said, ‘‘as though the 
Germans were in the cement-works. By 
George, they are! The yards and quarries 
are alive with their cavalry! Look! Did 
you see that shell hit the stone-crusher? 
There goes another! The big chimney on 
the Esser Works is falling—look—down it 
comes! Our gunners have knocked it into 
dust.” 

Another section of artillery came plunging 
into view across the meadows, the drivers 
spurring and las:ing, the powerful horses 
bounding forward, and the guns jumping 
and bouncing over the uneven ground. 

For a while, the lively rattle of the 
fusillade continued, but in a few minutes a 
six-gun battery arrived and went into ear- 
splitting action, almost instantly extin- 
guishing the German fire from the quarry. 
A few more ragged volleys came, then 
only dropping shots from their carbines as 
the hussars rode forward and broke into a 
gallop across the quarry bridge. 

More cavalry were arriving all the 
while, dragoons and chasseurs-d-cheval, all 
riding leisurely toward the quarry. More 
artillery was coming, too, clanking and 
bumping up theroad, a great jolting column 
of field-batteries, not in a hurry, paying 
little attention to the lively proceedings 
across the river, where the German cavalry 
was retreating over the rolling country 
toward the eastern hills and the biue hussars 
were riding after them. 

The artillery passed the school and con- 
tinued on toward Ausone. Behind them 
came infantry with their swinging, slouchy 
stride, route-step, mildly interested in the 
doings of the cavalry in the meadow, more 
interested in the Sisters of Charity leaning 
from the schoolhouse windows and the 
excited children crowding at the open door. 
Not very far beyond the school a regi- 
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ment turned out into a stubble field and 
stacked arms. Other regiments swung 
out east and west along the Sais road, 
stacked arms, let go sacks, and went to 
work with picks and spades. 

More artillery rumbled by; then came 
some engineers and a pontoon train which 
turned out toward the river opposite the 
school after the engineers had opened a 
way through the hedge-stile. 

Sister Eila and Warner had returned 
from the upper story to stand on the door- 
step among the children. 

‘One thing is certain,” he said, in her ear: 
“Sister Félicité will have to take the 
children away to-night. The infantry 
yonder are entrenching, and all these wag- 
ons and material that are passing mean 
that the valley is to be defended.” 

The young Sister nodded and whisjered 
to Sister Félicité, who looked very grave. 

Some odd-looking, long, flat motor-trucks 
were lumbering by; the freight which they 
carried was carefully covered with brown 
canvas. Other trucks were piled high with 
sections of corrugated iron, hollow steel 
tubes, and bundles of matched boards and 
planking. For these vehicles there was a 
dragoon escort. 

‘Aeroplanes and material for portable 
sheds,”’ said Warner. “They intend to 
erect hangars. There is going to be trouble 
in the valley of the Récollette.”’ 

He turned and looked out and around him, 
and saw the valley already alive with 
soldiers. Across the river, on the quarry 
road, they were also moving now, cavalry 
and artillery, and, as far as he could follow 
eastward with his eye, red-legged soldiers 
were continuing the lines of trenches al- 
ready begun on this side of the river. 

An officer of hussars rode up, saluted the 
Sisters and Warner, glanced sharply at 
Asticot, who had flattened himself against 
the vines on the schoolhouse wall, and, 
leaning forward from his saddle, asked if 
the German cavalry had been there that 
morning. 

“Six uhlans, mon capitaine,” said Warner. 
“They ripped up a plank from the floor; 
I can’t imagine why. You can see it 
through the door.” 

The officer rode up close to the steps and 
looked into the schoolroom. 
“Thank you, monsieur. 
they’ve done, I suppose?” 

“No; I didn’t understand.” 
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“Tt is simple. The Esser cement-works 
across the river built this school two years 
ago. It’s a German concern. While 
thev were about it, they laid down a few 
cement gun-platforms—with an eye to 
the very moment which confronts us now.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘The Esser 
cement-works over there are full of gun- 
emplacements in cement, masquerading 
as pits, retaining walls, foundations, and 
other peaceful necessities. A British officer 
discovered all this only a few days ago.” 

“Captain Halkett!” exclaimed Warner, 
inspired. 

The hussar glanced at him, surprised 
and smiling: 

“Yes, monsieur. Are you 
with Captain Halkett?”’ 

“Indeed, Iam! And,” he turned to the 
Sisters of Charity, ‘he is a good friend of 
all of us.” 

‘He is my friend, also,” said the hussar 
warmly. “He has told me about Sais and 
how, masquerading as a quarry workman 
one evening, he discovered gun-platforms 
along the Récollette and among the 
quarries. You understand they were very 
cunning, those Germans, and the cement- 
works and quarries of Herr Heinrich von 
Esser are all ready to turn those hills yonder 
into a fortress—which,” he added, laugh- 
ing, ‘“‘we may find very convenient.” 

Sister Eila, standing beside the horse’s 
head, stroked it, looking up at the officer. 

“Ts Captain Halkett well?” she asked 
calmly. 

“T think so, Sister. 
day.” 

“If you see him again, would you say 
to him that Captain Gray is at the Chateau 
des Oiseaux, recovering from an accident?” 

“Yes; I will tell him, Sister. But he 
must be around here somewhere-——”’ 

*Here!”’ exclaimed Warner. 
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“Why, yes! Our aeroplanes have just 
passed through. A British Bristol biplane 
is among them, in charge of a flight-lieu- 
tenant—Ferris, I think his name is. Cap- 
tain Halkett ought to be somewhere about. 
Possibly he may be superintending the 
disembarkment and the erection of the 
sheds.”” He pointed northwest. ‘‘How- 
ever, I shall give him your message, Sister— 
if I meet him,” he said, saluted them cere- 
moniously in turn, cast another puzzled and 
slightly suspicious glance at Asticot, and 
rode away. 

“T should like to find Halkett,” said 
Warner. ‘I certainly should like to see 
him again. Shall we walk back that way 
across the fields, Sister Eila?” 

Sister Eila turned to Sister Félicité. 
Her color was high, but she spoke very 
calmly. 

“Had I not better remain with you and 
help you close the school?” 

Sister Félicité shook her head vigorously. 

“T can attend to that if it becomes 
necessary. I shall not budge unless I am 
called to field-duty.”’ 

“But the children? Had I not better 
take some of them home?” 

““There’s time enough. If there is going 
to be any danger to them, I can arrange 
all that.”’ 

Sister Eila hesitated, her lovely head 
lowered. 

“Tf we could find Halkett on our way 
back,” said Warner, “I think he would be 
very glad to hear from us that Gray is 
alive.” 

Sister Eila nodded in silence; Warner 
made his adieux. The Sisters of Charity 
consulted together a moment; then the 
American and Sister Eila went out through 
the rear door and through the little garden. 
And at their heels shuffled Asticot, fur- 
tively chewing a purloined apple. 


The next instalment of The Girl Philippa will appear in the June issue. 
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Epitor’s Note—In this 
has ever been presented. Her 
the sacrifice and renunciation 
real achievement may be the 
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OR over a year Barrie had been 
at work on a play for Miss 
Adams. Now came his whimsical 
satire, “What Every Woman 
Knows.” Afterward, in 
speaking of this play, he 
said that he had written 
it because ‘‘ there was 
a Maude Adams in 
the world.”” Then 
he added, “I 
could see her 

ad @n 6 pe 
Maude Adams as Maggie Wylie, in through every 
What Every Woman Knows . page of my 











: manuscript.” 








Richard Bennett, in a scene from * What Every Woman Knows” 


instalment we have the most complete study of Maude Adams that 
elusive personality is explained. It is interesting to reflect upon 
that must be made in lines of artistic endeavor in order that 


striver’s reward. The path of true art is indeed long and lonely. 
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Indeed, “What Every Woman Knows” 
was really written around Miss Adams. 
It was a dramatization of the roguish humor 


James M. Barrie, author of * What Every Woman Knows,” dramatized the roguish humor 
and exquisite womanliness of Maude Adams in the character of Maggie Wylie. 
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and exquisite womanliness that are her 
peculiar gifts. 

As Maggie Wylie, she created a character 
that was a worthy colleague of Lady Babbie. 
The réle opposite her, that of John Shand, 
the poor Scotch boy who literally stole 
knowledge, was extraordinarily 
interesting. The play involves 
the marriage 
between Maggie 
and John, ac- s, 
cording to an |} 
agreement en- 
tered into be- 
tween thegirl’s } 
brothers and 
the boy. The 
brothers agree 
to educate 
him, and, in 
return, he 
weds the 
sister. Maggie 
becomes John’s 
inspiration, 
although he refuses to realize or admit 
it. He is absolutely without humor. 
He thinks he can do without her, only 
to find, when it is almost too late, 
that she has been the very prop of his 
success. At the end of the play, Maggie 
finally makes her husband laugh when 
she tells him: 

“T tell you what every woman 
knows: that Eve wasn’t made from 
the rib of Adam but from his funny- 
bone.” 

Curiously enough, in 
“What Every Woman 
Knows” Miss Adams 
has a speech in which 
she unconsciously de- 
fines the one peculiar 
and elusive gift which 
gives her such rare 
distinction. In the 
play she is sup- 
posed to be the 
girl “who has 
no charm.” 
Of course, in 
reality she is 
all charm; 
but, in dis- 
cussing this 
quality with her 
husband’s brothers, she says: 
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“Charm is the bloom upon a woman. 
If you have it, you don’t have to have 
anything else. If you haven’t it, all else 
won’t do you any good.” 

“What Every Woman Knows” was an 
enormous success, in which Richard Ben- 
nett, who played John 
Shand, shared ee | 
honors with the | 
star. Miss Adams’ 
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Maude Adams as Joan of Arc, in her 
famous pageant-production of Schiller's 


drama, “* The Maid of Orleans ™ 








success in this play emphasized the extraor- 
dinary affinity between her and Barrie’s 
delightful art. Commenting on this, the 
playwright himself has said: 

‘Miss Adams knows my characters and 
understands them. She really needs no 








directions. I love to write for her and 
see her in my work.” 

Nor could there be any more 
charming comment on Miss Adams’ 
appreciation of all that Barrie has 
meant to her than to quote her 
remark that, 

‘Wherever I act, I always feel 
that there is one unseen spectator, 
James M. Barrie.” 

Maude Adams was now the best 
beloved of American actresses, and 
was, without doubt, the best box- 
office attraction in the country. She 
had made her way to this eminence 
by an industry and a concentration that 
were well-nigh incredible; yet people began 
to say, “What marvelous things Charles 
Frohman has done for Miss Adams!”’ 

As a matter of fact, the career of Miss 
Adams emphasizes what a very great 
author once said, which, summed up, was 
that neither nature nor man did anything 
for any human being that he could not do 
for himself. 

Miss Adams paid the penalty of her 
enormous success by an almost complete 
isolation. She concentrated on her work; 
all else was subsidiary. 

Charles Frohman had an _ enormous 
ambition for Miss Adams, and that ambi- 
tion now took form in what was, perhaps, 
his most remarkable ‘achievement in con- 
nection with her. It was the big production 
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Miss Adams working over the model of her pageant- 
production of “ The Maid of Orleans” 
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of “The Maid of Orleans” in the Harvard 
Stadium. 

John D. Williams, for many years 
business manager for Charles Frohman, is 
a Harvard alumnus. Realizing that the 
business with which he was associated had 
been labeled for years with the “commer- 
cial’”’ brand, he had an ambition to associate 
the profession with something really esthetic. 
The pageant idea had suddenly come into 
vogue. ‘Why not give a magnificent 
pageant?” he said to himself. 

One morning, he went into Charles 
Frohman’s office and put the idea up to 
him, adding that he thought Miss Adams 
as Joan of Arc would provide the proper 
medium for such a spectacle. With a quick 
wave of the hand and a swift, “All right,” 
Frohman assented to what became one of 
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the most distinguished events in 

the history of the American stage. 
Schiller’s great romantic tragedy, 

“The Maid of Orleans,” was 

selected. In suggesting the battle- 

heroine of France, Mr. Williams 

had touched upon one of Maude 

Adams’ great admirations. To 

her, Joan was the very idealization 

of all womanhood. Bernhardt, 

Davenport, and others had tried 

to” present 

this most 

appealing 

of all 

tragedies 

in the 
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history of 

France, and 

had practically failed. 

It remained for slight, almost 

fragile Maude Adams to vivify and give the 
character an enduring interpretation. 

“The Maid of Orleans’ was projected on a 
stupendous scale. Fifteen hundred  super- 
numeraries were employed. John W. Alexander, 
the famous painter, was employed to design the 
costumes. 

Miss Adams concentrated herself upon the 
preparation with a fidelity and energy that 
were little short of amazing. One detail 
will illustrate. She had to appear mounted 





Miss Adams only appearance in 
You Like It.” Greek Theatre of the 
University of California, 1910 


several times during the 
play, and ride at the head 
of her charging army. 
This equestrianism gave 
Charles Frohman the greatest 
solicitude. He greatly feared that 
she would be injured in some 
way, and he kept cabling from 
Europe warnings to her to be 
careful, and to her associates 
who were responsible for her 
safety. 
Miss Adams, a good 
horsewoman, determined to 
be better, and, for more 
than a month, she prac- 
tised every afternoon 
at a riding-academy 
in New York. 
Since the horse 
had to move amid ' ends Ua 
clanging armorand inal! . 
the tumult of battle, she P 
rehearsed every day with all sorts Maude A dams as Rosalind, in 
of noisy apparatus hanging about “hs Vow Like Ie” 
him. Shots were fired; colored banners 
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and flags were flaunted about her, and 
pieces of metal were fastened to her riding- 
skirt, so that the steed would be accustomed 
to the constant contact of a sword. 

“The Maid of Orleans” was presented on 
the evening of June 22, 1909, in the presence 
of over fifteen thousand people. A magnifi- 
cent and thrilling success, it proved to be 
the greatest theatrical pageant ever staged 
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in this country. The elaborate settings were 
handled mechanically. Forests dissolved 
into regal courts; fields melted into castles. 
A hidden orchestra played the superb 
music of Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica.”’ 

The first scene showed the maid of 
Domremy wandering in the twilight with 
her vision; the last revealed her dying of 
her wounds at the spring, soon to be buried 
under the shields of her captains. ~ 

The battle-scene was an inspiring feature. 
It had been arranged that Miss Adams’ 
riding-master should change places with her 
at the head of the charging troops and ride 
in the magnificent charge down the field. 
When the charge was over and the stage- 
manager rushed up to congratulate the 
supposed riding-master on his admirable 
make-up, he was surprised to hear Miss 
Adams’ voice emerge from the armor, 
asking, ‘How did it go?” Strapped to her 
horse, she had led the charge herself and 
seen the performance through. 

“The Maid of Orleans” netted fifteen 
thousand dollars, which Charles Frohman 
turned over to Harvard University to do 
with as it pleased. The irony of this per- 
formance was that the proceeds were 
devoted to the Germanic Museum at the 
university, and the Germans were respon- 
sible for the donor’s death. 

Mr. Frohman had a magnificent 
vellum album, containing the complete 







Maude Adams as Chantecler, in 
Rostand's celebrated play 
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photographic record of the play, made and 
sent it to the German emperor with the 
following inscription: 












To His Majesty, the German Emperor— 
This photographic record of the first Eng- 
lish performance in America of Friedrich 
von Schiller’s dramatic poem, “ Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans,” given for the VY, 
building fund of the Germanic Mu- 
scum of Harvard University, under 
the auspices of the German Depart- 
ment, in the Stadium, Tuesday, 
twenty-second of June, 1909, is re- 
spectfully presented by Charles 
Frohman. 
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There 
bs nO 
doubt 
that Joan 
of Arc was 
the supreme 
effort of 
Miss 
Adams’ 
career. 
When 
she was 
told that 
Charles 
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William Faversham and Maude Adams 


as Romeo and Juliet 


Frohman had _ refused 
an offer of fifty 
thousand dollars 
for the motion- 
picture rights, 
she said: 

“Of course it 
was refused. This 


Miss Adams’ Juliet was wistful, 
appealing, romantic, lovely. 





© ; 3 Wi el Scene from Act I, 


TEE JOHNSON CO., 


OF SALT LAKE BY - . 
Leonora,” written by James 


performance is all poetry 
and solemnity.” 

The following June, in the Greek 
Theatre of the University of California, 
at Berkeley, Miss Adams made her first 
and only appearance as Rosalind in “‘ As 
You Like It.” This achievement illus- 
trates the extraordinary and indefati- 
gable quality of her work. She re- 
hearsed “As You Like It” during 
her transcontinental tour of “What 
Every Woman Knows,” which ex- 
tended from ocean to ocean and 

lasted thirty-nine weeks. 

Most managers would have 
been content to rest with the 
laurels that “Joan of Arc” had 

won. Not so with Charles Froh- 

man. Every stupendous feat 

that he recorded merely 

whetted his desire for some- 

thing greater. Now he came 

to the point where he pro- 

jected what was in many 

Nis, A Aerng aiid bes another. respects the most unique 
Mrs. Annie Adams and original of all his 
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efforts. It was the production of Rostand’s 
classic, ‘‘Chantecler.” 
It was on March 30, 1910, that Charles Frohman 
crossed over from London to Paris to see this play. 
It thrilled and stirred him, and 
he bought it immediately. 
ay He realized that it 
would be either a 
tremendous success 
or a colossal failure, 
and he was willing to 
stand or fall by it. In 
Paris, the title-réle, ori- 
ginally written for the great 
Coquelin, who died just be- 
fore the production, had been 
played by Guitry. It was 
essentially a man’s part. But 
Frohman, with that sense of 
the spectacular which so often 
characterized 
him, immedi- 
2 ately cast Miss 
Adams for it. 
When he 
announced 
that the 
elflike girl, 
the living, 
breathing Peter Pan 
to millions of theater- 
bt goers, was to assume 
the feathers and 
strut of the barn- 
yard Romeo, there 
was a wide-spread feel- 
ing that he was making 
a great mistake and 
that he was putting 
Miss Adams into a 
role, admirable artist 
though she was, for 
which she was abso- 
lutely unsuited. 
But he said: 
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“The Legend of 
M. Barrie for Maude Adams 
























Maude Adams. 
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“*Chantecler’ is a 
play with a soul, and 
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Yale University 


parties.” For ex- 
ample, he would call 
up Miss Adams by 


the soul of a play is 
its moral. This is 
the secret of ‘Peter 
Pan’; this is why 
Miss Adams is to 
play the leading 
part.” 

Miss Adams was 
in Chicago when 
Frohmaa bought the ADAM S 
play and she learned Adams would reply, 
that she was to do | i a ae “Ten minutes is , 
the title-part. She | 3 too short.” 
afterward declared a ae Never, perhaps, in 
that this news 
changed a dull, 
dreary, soggy day 
into one that was 
brilliant and daz- 
zling. ‘To play 
‘Chantecler,’” 


long distance tele- 
phone and say: 
“T’ve got ten 
minutes before my 
train starts for 
Atlantic City. Can 
you cast a peacock 
for me?” 
Whereupon Miss 


Dr 


atic Association 


MISS 
MAUDE 





\ 
she said, \ 
“is an hon- \ 
or interna- \ 
tional in its 
glory.” 

The prepara- 
tions for the pro 
duction were carried 
on with the usual \ 
Frohman magnificence. 

A huge fortune was 
spent on it. The cos 
tumes were made in 
Paris; J. W. Alexander 
supervised the scenic effects. 

The casting of the parts 
was in itself an enormous 
task. Frohman amused himself 
by having what he called “ casting 
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(Right) Maude Adams as Viola, in 
“Twelfth Night,” played at 
Harvard and Yale Universities. 1908 















the history of the American stage was the 
advent of a play so much heralded. The 
name ‘Chantecler’’ was on every tongue. 
Long before the piece was launched, hats 
had been named after it, controversies 
had arisen over its Anglicized spelling and 
pronunciation. All the genius of publicity 
which was the peculiar possession of Charles 
Frohman was employed to pave the way 
for this extraordinary production. It was 
a nationwide sensation. 


? 


PRODUCTION OF ‘“‘CHANTECLER’ 


The Empire stage was too small; so the 
play was produced at the Knickerbocker. 
For the first time in his life, Charles 
Frohman had to postpone an opening. It 
was originally set for the thirteenth of 
January, 1911, but the first night did-not 
come until the twenty-third. 

The demand for seats was unprecedented. 
A line began to form at four o’clock in the 
afternoon preceding the day the sale 
opened. Within twenty-four hours after 
the window was raised at the box-office, 
as high as two hundred dollars was offered 
in vain for a seat on the opening night. 

At this great premiére, Frohman, as 
usual, sat in the back seat in the gallery 
and had the supreme satisfaction of 
seeing his star distinguish herself in a 
performance which, in many respects, re- 
vealed Miss Adams as she had never been 
revealed before. ‘Chantecler” literally 
crowed and conquered. 

Just how much “Chantecler’”’ meant. to 
Charles Frohman is attested by a remark 
he made soon after its inaugural. A friend 
was discussing epitaphs with him. 

“What would you like to have written 
about you, C. F.?” asked the man. 

The brilliant smile left Frohman’s face 
for a moment, and then he said solemnly: 

‘All that I would ask is this: ‘He gave 
‘Peter Pan” to the world and ‘‘Chantecler” 
to America.’ It is enough for any man.” 

The last important original production 
that Charles Frohman made with Maude 
Adams was “The Legend of Leonora,” in 
which she returned once more to Barrie’s 
exquisite and fanciful satire, devoted this 
time to the woman question. In England, 
it had been produced under the title of 
“The Adored One.” 
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Che next instalment of *The Life of Charles Frohman tells the story of the formation 
and the development of a group of 
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It was in the part of Leonora that James 
M. Barrie saw Maude Adams act for the 
first time in one of his plays. He had come 
to America on a brief visit to Frohman, 
and Miss Adams was, at the moment, 
playing her annual New York engagement. 

Of course, Barrie had Miss Adams in 
mind for the American production, and it is 
a very interesting commentary on his 
admiration for the American star that 
about the only instructions he attached to 
the manuscript of the play was this: 

Leonora is an unspeakable darling, and this is 
all the guidance that can be given to the Jady 
playing her. 

On her last starring tour under the 
personal direction of Charles Frohman, 
Miss Adams combined with a revival of 
“Quality Street” a clever skit by Barrie 
called “The Ladies’ Shakespeare,” the 
sub-title being, ““One Woman’s Reading of 
‘The Taming of the Shrew.’” With an 
occasional appearance in Barrie’s ‘“ Rosa- 
lind,” it rounded out her stellar career 
under him. 

AN ELUSIVE FIGURE 

Miss Adams’ career unfolds a_ pano- 
rama of artistic and practical achievement 
unequaled in the life of any American 
star. It likewise reveals a paradox all its 
own. While millions of people have seen 
and admired her, only a handful know her. 
The aloofness of the woman in her personal 
attitude toward the public represents 
Charles Frohman’s own ideal of what stage 
artistry and conduct should be. 

This is expressed in what was perhaps 
the greatest epigram he ever made. He 
was talking about people of the stage who 
constantly air themselves and their views 
to secure personal publicity. It moved 
him to this remark: 

“Some people prefer mediocrity in the 
limelight to greatness in the dark.” 

Herein he summed the reason why 
Miss Adams has been an elusive and almost 
mysterious figure. By tremendous reading, 
solitary thinking, and extraordinary per- 
sonal application, she rose to her great 
eminence. With her, it has always been a 
case of career first. Like Charles Frohman, 
she has hidden behind her activities, and 
they are a worthy rampart. 


Frohman stars. 
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As the great truth sank into her consciousness, she closed her eyes and fainted in his expectant arms 
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The Hamlet Special 


A New Adventure of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


Wallingford and Blackie Daw are, after all, satirists of a most practical nature, 


and here they find a subject really worthy of their talents. 


We think you 


will agree that charities often suffer from such activities as the Butterfly 
Club indulges in, and that its members were not undeserving of their: fate. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of “Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford,’ ‘* The Cash Intrigue,’ ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


ORRY, sir,” said the lean-faced 
clerk, sliding a key in the rack and 
handing mail to a guest and blot- 
ting something, all without looking 

up; “not a room in the house.”’ 

The huge J. Rufus Wallingford removed 
the goggles from his cap and turned down the 
velvet collar of his auto duster, so that 
his big, round, pink face might have a 
chance to beam. 

“T refuse to go.”” He leaned affably over 
the edge of the desk. ‘‘The best hotel in 
a town is my regular home; so you'll have 
to nudge me in. MHaven’t you a spare 
kennel on the roof?” 

For the first time, the lean-faced clerk 
looked up, and he smiled. It was not the 
valuable diamond cravat-pin which told 
him that this was a desirable guest for any 
hotel, but the pinkness of the round counte- 
nance. That particular ruddiness came 
from a lifetime of choice foods and rare wines. 

‘“There’s only one chance.” Professional 
urbanity now, as he grabbed the ’phone 
and looked at the clock. ‘‘There might be 
a suite vacated in— Hello! Nine-twelve.” 

‘What’s the boom?” asked Wallingford. 

‘ Race-week.”’ 

‘“Race-week? I didn’t know this place 
was on any circuit, horse, mule, or dog.” 

“Society,” grinned the clerk, his ear to 
the receiver. “Amateur races for gentle- 
men riders.” 

“Oh! Sounds like a town full of the sons 
of fathers.” 

“And the daughters of mothers. Hello, 


Mrs. Ayers!” The clerk’s face took on the 


sudden sweetness of his voice. “Did you 
say you were leaving us to-day?” He 
looked speculatively at Wallingford as he 
listened. “Oh, thank you; I hope you 
decide to remain.” He hung up the receiver. 
“She'll know in half an hour—when her 
husband gets back.” 

“T havea hunchI’mhome.” And, glowing 
with optimism, J. Rufus.took off his duster. 
‘““My rabbit’s foot was caught in a steel 
trap on a murderer’s grave at exactly———” 

A deafening babble suddenly filled the 
lobby as an excited group of ladies and 
gentlemen in gay sporting apparel swept 
down the marble stairs and across to the 
desk. The focus of their agitation was a 
quiet gentleman in their midst, a gentle- 
man with firm lips and a collar which 
buttoned behind. 

“We're through!” crackled a voice which 
wavered between treble and bass, as a young 
fellow with a fuzzy mustache and a check- 
ered hatband slammed a key on the desk. 

“There will be no more rehearsals!” 
boomed a thick-cheeked man with gray 
burnsides. 

The clerk was deeply concerned, but 
nobody cared; and no one answered his 
repeated inquiries about what had happened, 
and why, and if the ballroom was unsatis- 
factory. 

“T cannot understand your attitude, 
Doctor Timberly!”” A haughty lady with a 
lorgnette. The quiet gentleman remained 
quiet. 

“Tnsulting!”’ 
a red sweater. 


A rejuvenated brunette in 
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“The charities of this city are most 
ungrateful!’”’ A thin-nosed lady, wearing 
an enameled complexion; and on this there 
came the suspicion of a glint into the quiet 
gentleman’s eye. The thick-cheeked man 
puffed his burnsides. 

‘T’'ll never donate another dollar!”’ 

“Oh, Doctor Timberly will reconsider, 
I am sure!” This was a coy one, a blonde; 
and she giggled engagingly. 

The glint in the quiet gentleman’s eye 
became a glitter. 

“TI do not feel that the Children’s Fresh 
Air Fund can afford a Butterfly Club 
benefit.” 

“Oh!” 

“Well!” 

‘That settles it!” 

‘Why, Doctor Timberly!” 

‘We're through!” 

Thus rose the chorus, and it swelled and 
it grew. 

‘‘My dear people!”’ implored the clerk. 
“Mr. Persing! Mr. Rodney! Doctor 
Timberly!” 

“We're through!” 
then treble. 

“There will be no Hamlet!” now pro- 
claimed the voice of Authority, and an 
ample lady with a snub nose pushed through 
the throng to confront the reverend doctor. 
“You asked us to contribute to the 
Children’s Fresh Air Fund, Doctor Tim- 
berly. We dropped all our social engage- 
ments; we devoted our time to arranging 
this benefit, which was to have been the 
leading society entertainment of the season; 
we consented to lay aside our dignity to 
amuse the public— Why, Dr. Timberly, 
are you aware that I had agreed to play 
Ophelia? Yet the Children’s Fresh Air 
Fund, through you, has the effrontery to 
refuse our services!”’ She took an indignant 
step toward him. ‘Will you tell me why?” 

“Since you insist, Mrs. Tobbs, I will! 
The reason you cannot induce any charity 
in this city to accept a Butterfly Club 
benefit is that you usually take in four 
thousand dollars, spend three thousand nine 
hundred for expenses, and turn over one 
hundred to the unfortunate charity. And 
that charity can never collect another 
cent because of your monster benefit.” 

Amid the storm which rose there was a 
chuckle—J. Rufus Wallingford, who stood 
on the restless edge of the riot, his broad 
shoulders heaving, his eyes half closing, and 


Cholly, first bass, 
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his round face reddening. Suddenly his 
primary instinct sobered him. This crowd 
had money! Money was a pleasant thing. 
Mr. Wallingford had a great respect for it, 
even an affinity. So they couldn’t find a 
charity to stand for their benefits! Just 
then he saw a long, lank individual in 
expensive auto togs enter the door. Chuck- 
ling, he rushed over to the chauffeur-looking 
person and grabbed him by the arm. 

“Beat it!” he husked, and hastily led 
the way to the sidewalk. 

“Ts it a pinch?” The astonished Blackie 
Daw pulled his goggles over his eyes and 
turned up his collar. 

“No; business,” explained Wallingford, 
-eading him away from the door. ‘You 
can’t stop in my expensive hotel, Horace G. 
While I’m indulging in hothouse melon and 
terrapin, you may go to some cheap dump 
and eat goulash.” 

“Whatever you had, it’s gone to your 
head,” retorted the erstwhile happy Blackie. 
He had just returned from putting their 
car in the garage, and his mind was set 
pleasantly on a bath, clean linen, a drink, 
and a fastidious lunch. ‘Say, you big 
bologna, what is it?” 

A gleeful grin from the fat member of the 
firm. 

“You're a charity!’ 


, 


II 


THE president of the Butterfly Club was 
an active wage-earner who came to his 
father’s factory every morning at nine 
o’clock and stayed until four, with only 
three hours off for lunch. Cholly had 
scarcely more than glanced at his day’s 
work when a neat secretary entered. 

“Horace G. Daw—by my appointment— 
charities!”’ she announced. 

Charities! Cholly Persing, who had been 
feeling dull, smoothed his fuzzy mustache 
and brightened immediately. He shoved 
aside his sporting journals, kis society 
journals, and his theatrical journals; then, 
being no drone in the hive of industry, he 
completed his day’s work. He took up 
a bundle of time-reports and gave them 
to the neat secretary to file. 

“T’ll see Mr. Daw.” 

He was on his feet to greet the welcome 
caller, when Mr. Daw came in—a tall, lean, 
and lanky gentleman, with down-pointed 
black mustaches, beady black eyes, and in 
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a severe black Prince Albert coat topped 
by a wide-brimmed blac.-felt hat. He wore 
a white bow tie, and carried his hands in 
front of him, the finger-tips pressed together. 

‘Happy to meet you,” said Cholly 
cordially, extending his hand for a frigid 
and loose clasp. ‘‘ Will you be seated?” 

“Thank you,” intoned Mr. Dawsolemnly, 
and he bent himself in two places, hips and 
knees, to sit on the edge of the luxurious 
leather chair. He stared gravely at Cholly, 
with no expression on his countenance. 

“You represent a charity, I believe.” 
And the president of the Butterfly Club 
threw himself comfortably in his own chair, 
waiting anxiously for the details. 

A little silence ensued; then 
sepulchral tones, 

“Quite so.” 

“Oh!” Cholly began to fidget. He 
glanced out of the long row of windows, 
hung with velure and fluttering with white 
curtains; he glanced down at the rich 
Oriental rug. Nothing came. ‘What is 
your charity?” 

Mr. Daw, still staring gravely, separated 
his thumb-tips and-brought them together 
again, separated the tips of his two fore- 
fingers and brought them together again, 
middle-finger tips, third-finger tips, little- 
finger tips—all the finger-tips. 

‘The Organization of Helpfulness to 
the Worthy Needy Not Provided For by 
Specific Charities.” 

‘The—” Cholly Persing stopped and 
knitted his brows and placed his left hand 
to his forehead and waited for aid. 

“Organization of Helpfulness to the 
Worthy Needy Not Provided For by Specific 
Charities,” finished Mr. Daw, after a well- 
nigh endless silence. 

“Oh, yes!” And the young man’s voice 
broke, first treble, then bass. The strain 
was telling on him. ‘What is the object 
of your charity, Mr. Daw?” 

“Helpfulness,” solemnly intoned the 
representative, ‘‘helpfulness to the worthy 
needy, to those worthy needy——” 

“Yes, ves!” interrupted Cholly, pulling 
at his fuzzy mustache and adjusting his 
stern business cravat. ‘‘I understand- 
or, at least, I think I do. Your purpose is 
to seek out individuals——”’ 

‘The worthy needy,” interpolated Mr. 
Daw. 

“Yes,” accepted the president of the 
Butterfly Club, “ves; the worthy needy—”’ 
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he paused, and his eyes widened; then he 
finished feebly—‘‘not provided for by 
specific charities.” 

“Quite so.” All the finger-tips separated 
and came together; then they did it a pair 
at a time. “Any small donation, Mr. 
Persing, or any large donation, Mr. Persing, 
or any effort you may see fit to contribute 
will be most gratefully received by those 
worthy needy not 

“Yes, yes!” All treble, this time. Cholly 
Persing seemed to have a horror of hearing 
any portion of that title repeated. He 
studied abstractedly the imposing list of 
references on the card Mr. Daw had 
handed him: the Honorable Paul Pollet, 
the Honorable W. O. Jones, the Honorable 
Timothy Megsen, the Honorable C. C. 
Williams. “Just let me think a moment, 
Mr. Daw.” And he left the room, his hand 
to his brow. 

When he came back, Mr. Daw, bent in 
two places, hips and knees, was sitting on 
the edge of the chair, his finger-tips touch- 
ing, and he was staring expressionlessly at 
the exact spot where Mr. Persing’s eyes had 
been. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do, Mr. Daw,” 
Cholly began, as he dropped comfortably in 
his chair. ‘I’ve called up some of my 
fellow members of the Butterfly Club, and, 
if you'll accept it, we'll give your philan- 
thropy a monster society benefit. We’ll— 
we'll produce Hamlet!” 

“Indeed!” The solemn Mr. Daw sep- 
arated his finger-tips and reached in his 
hip-pocket for a handkerchief. “I am 
overwhelmed, Mr. Persing!” And he 
touched a corner of his snowy white hand- 
kerchief to a corner of his beady black eye. 
“Your munificent generosity, Mr. Per- 
sing, is more than I had dared hope for.” 
He rose, and sniffled once; he sniffled twice. 
“T accept with gratitude the unselfish offer 
of the Butterfly Club, accept it with joy 
on behalf of those worthy needy not 
provided for by specific charities.” 





[IT 


THERE was a new public character in 
the city, and a conspicuous one—the 
millionaire idler. He was a large, broad- 
chested gentleman, with a huge, round, 
pink face, and an air of great importance, 
and clothing to fit every occasion; and his 
name was J. Rufus Wallingford. 
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Every morning he drove in the park, in 
rough tweeds, greatcoat, and derby, behind 
the Royal livery’s best team—and alone. 
At noon, clad in a smooth business suit, 
he lunched in the Royal Café—alone. In 
the afternoon, he motored alone to the 
races, in sporting top-coat and_ beaver, 
with his field-glasses swung over his 
shoulder, and he sat in the most conspicuous 
box of the grand stand—alone. He took 
tea in the Royal Lounge, sedately and 
circumspectly, in his cutaway, spats, and 
puff, with no lingering glances for the 
ladies—and alone. He dined in the Royal 
Lilac Room, entirely surrounded by head 
waiters, captains, and ordinary waiters, with 
delicacies especially prepared by the chief 
cook himself, and, by his side, a sma!l bottle 
from the deepest cellar—and he dined alone. 
At the theater, in swallowtail, broad, white 
frontage, and smoothly plastered hair, he 
sat in a proscenium box—alone. He 
supped in the Royal Grill, looking on at 
the dancers with calm _tolerance—alone. 
Wherever social idlers flocked, they found 
him there, impressive, dignified, aristocratic 
of appearance, and—alone. 

On the first day of this busy program, he 
was noticed; on the second, he was dis- 
cussed; on the third, he was a sensation, 
and on the fourth, Cholly Persing asked 
the manager of the Hotel Royal to intro- 
duce him to the distinguished guest. 

‘Mr. Persing?’’ queried the millionaire 
idler, affixing his monocle in his right eye 
to gaze searchingly at the man who had 
ventured inside the barrier of his icy 
reserve. “I do not know any Persings. 
What is the name of Mr. Persing’s maternal 
family?” 

“Macraw,” replied the manager 
promptly. ‘Her father was Thaddeus 
Macraw, who made his fortune in grain- 
elevators.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” The cautious Mr. 
Wallingford removed his monocle and 
beamed judiciously, to the great relief of 
Manager Deffery. “I shall be indeed 
delighted to meet Mr. Persing.”” And while 
the polite manager went after Cholly, J. 
Rufus rehearsed again what he had learned 
the night before from Burke’s “ Peerage.” 
He was extremely affable to young Mr. 
Persing. ‘So delighted,” he observed, 
affixing his monocle. “I understand that 
your grandfather was Thaddeus Macraw.” 

“Yes.” Cholly sought for more to say, 
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but the tremendous impressiveness of the 
millionaire idler was upon him. 

“Thaddeus is quite a common name in 
the English branch of the Macraws,” 
resumed Mr. Wallingford reminiscently. 
“T fancy that you must be related to them. 
My friend, Lord Burrington, married a 
Macraw. Haw-haw!” The chum of 
nobility swung his monocle ribbon round 
and round his thick forefinger. ‘‘Queer 
fellow, Lord Burrington! Used to put 
Worcestershire sauce on his ice-cream. 
Haw-haw!”’ 

Young Mr. Persing, after a stunned 
moment, took that bait, hook, line, and 
sinker. He had never heard of any Ma- 
craws beyond Thaddeus, much’ less an 
English branch, far much less Lord Burring- 
ton; but there was no use in cheating 
Thaddeus out of a family. 

“Yes,” said Cholly. “Ha-ha!” He 
smoothed at his fuzzy -mustache, and 
wondered how the deuce the millionaire 
idler managed his monocle. ‘I say, shall 
we have a B. & S.?” 

Wallingford suppressed a _ convulsive 
heave of his shoulders. He had marked 
Cholly carefully, and thought well of him, 
but he had not expected him to acquire an 
English accent in three minutes. : 

“Not quite my hour for a brandy and 
soda,” he responded, ‘but for any kinsman 
of my old friend, Lord Burrington, I shall 
have to make an exception. Haw-haw! 
Unique character, Lord Burrington! Used 
to travel any distance to get his nap every 
evening in the greenroom of the old Drury 
Lane Theatre. Haw-haw!” 

Cholly distinctly brightened as_ they 
walked back to the bar. 

“The taste for theatricals seems to run 
in the family,” he laughed. “‘You know, 
I am to play Hamlet in a forthcoming 
society charity.” 

“Hamlet!” J. Rufus stopped in the 
corridor. “‘Hamlet, my boy?” He put 
both hands on Cholly’s shoulders, and his 
eyes moistened. This was easy, because he 
had sat up until daybreak posting himself 
on Hamlet. ‘The greatest play the world 
has ever produced. Why, I managed a 
fortnight’s tour of Hamlet with a cast 
composed entirely of titled amateurs. That 
is where I first met Lord Burrington. Haw- 
haw! He gave a most wonderful interpreta- 
tion, but he would insist on playing him 
with a touch of Danish dialect. Haw-haw! 
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I'd be pleased to show you some of Lord 
Burrington’s bits of business—if you 
wouldn’t consider it a presumption.” 

“Quite the contrary!” Cholly hastily 
assured him. ‘‘Won’t you come up to our 
rehearsal in the Louis Quinze ballroom? 
I’m on my way there now.” 

There was a tremendous sensation when 
Cholly introduced the millionaire idler 
in the rehearsal-room. The cast had been 
somewhat impatient with Hamlet for the 
delay; but now all was forgiven. The 
unapproachably aloof J. Rufus Walling- 
ford was at last captured, and the ample 
Ophelia, the tilt of whose snub nose had 
been encouraged by the fact that she was 
an indirect descendant of the Revolution, 
was especially gracious until she discovered 
that Cholly Persing was a kinsman of the 
millionaire idler’s friend, Lord Burrington; 
then her nose turned hot. An astute person, 
Mr. Wallingford, who could pick out his 
particular trouble in any crowd, and he 
was just devising a line to connect Mrs. 
Tobbs with Napoleon Bonaparte, when 
from behind the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
there stepped a long, lean, and lanky 
gentleman, who wore a white bow tie with 
his Prince Albert—the representative of the 
Organization of Helpfulness to the Worthy 
Needy Not Provided For by Specific 
Charities. 

It was a wonderful tableau of solemnity 
and dignity to see these two reserved 
gentlemen meet. They shook hands 
frigidly; then Mr. Wallingford inserted his 
monocle into his right eye and stared into 
the coldly staring orbs of Mr. Daw. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Daw,” con- 
descended the friend of nobility, finding 
that he was to be compelled to break the 
ice. ‘Your charity is most fortunate.” 

Mr. Daw stiffly touched his _finger- 
tips together, and did his particularly 
aggravating trick of separating and re- 
touching. 

“Quite so,” he gloomily admitted; “but 
there is something which distresses me, 
Mr. Walsingford. I appeal to you. I wish 
to affect the sympathies of the public in 
behalf of the Organization of Helpfulness to 
the Worthy Needy Not Provided For by 
Specific Charities. Is it not possible, 
Mr. Wilmingford, to introduce somewhere 
into this theatrical production eight dear 
little orphans in tattered clothes?” 

The reserved Mr. Wallingford’s monocle 
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dropped with a click, and the pink of his 
round countenance suddenly deepened. 

“No, sir!” he declared, and shot a 
baleful glare at Mr. Daw, beneath whose 
down-drooping black mustaches there lurked 
the trace of a devilish grin. 

“Those orphans again!” 
thunderous voice of the ghost. 

“Orphans, indeed!’’ snapped Ophelia. 
“Why, do you know where he just wanted 
to put them? In my mad scene! Wanted 
me to stop and kiss them, then go on with 
my song. Said it would make me seem 
madder!” 

Wallingford’s face was purple by this 
time. 

‘‘No orphans!” he blared; then he re- 
membered to bow to the Butterfly Club. 
“That would be my decision.”’ 

That was also the unanimous decision 
of the Butterflies, and they proceeded im- 
mediately to a rehearsal of Hamlet without 
orphans. Thereupon, the millionaire idler 
backed the representative of the worthy 
needy into the serving-pantry, and hissed 
at him: 

“You spindle-shanked imbecile! There’s 
nothing in your gourd but dried seeds— 
or you wouldn’t rattle so much!” 

The spindle-shanked imbecile displayed 
all his white teeth in a grin of ferocity. 

‘“Now look here, you big dirigible: If 
you annoy me too much, I'll bite you, and 
you'll die of hydrophobia! What’s the 
matter with vou?” 

“This ‘orphan Maggie’ hokum, you 
poor gnat!’’ snarled Wallingford. “Why 
can’t you ever put through a game straight, 
and without tacking on lugs that belong in 
the asylum? What pipe-dream ever gave 
you the vision of eight tattered orphans in 
that mad scene? Why do you do it?” 

“To keep crape off Violet Bonnie’s 
hat!” retorted Blackie savagely. ‘Oh, 
yes; a gaudy game you frame up for us, 
don’t you? You have the use of two tiled 
bathrooms, and wear three clean shirts a 
day, eat grouse and drink champagne, and 
spend our money like a busted fire-hose; 
while I share a tin tub with nineteen other 
boarders and have tripe for breakfast! You 
frame it, you overgrown Edam, so that 
you’re the hub of all the excitement, and i 
don’t dare say a human word to a human 
creature! Now, I’m going to have eight 


boomed the 


orphan Maggies in that play, or I'll crab 
the show! 


And—hear me! I’m going to 















have them in tattered little red shawls, 
all eight—no, sixteen—and I’m going to 
drill them in an Amazon march!” 

“Look here, Blackie!” J. Rufus’s voice 
quivered with suppressed fury, but he felt 
that the time to suppress had arrived. 
“I know I’ve got it all over you”’— and, for 
the life of him, he could not control a heave 
of his shoulders—* but 4 

There was a footfall outside, a creak of 
the swinging door. J. Rufus gave an 
earnest scrutiny to the glowing black eyes 
of Mr. Daw; then he twirled his monocle, 
and said suavely, as Cholly Persing came 
in to inquire how Lord Burrington had 
begun the famous soliloquy, 

“I see the force of your argument, Mr. 
Daw.” 





IV 


“MARVELOUS! Superb!” His lordship’s 
friend interrupted the third rehearsal in 
the midst of an act. “‘Never have I been 
privileged to behold such a performance of 
Hamlet as this, not even by Lord Burring- 
ton’s titled amateurs!” 

Praise could go no further, and a warm 
glow suffused the entire cast, from the 
ample Ophelia, whose snub nose tilted 
straight up, to the sixteen orphans in their 
tattered little red shawls, who snickered 
and sniffled and shuffled their feet in an 
ecstasy of pride. 

“A production so artistic should not be 
confined to one performance. It should be 
shown as a model to all other society 
amateurs.” 

Wallingford filled his lungs and expanded 
his chest. Oh, it was working fine! He had 
them going! 

“When I managed Lord Burringion’s 
tour of titled amateurs, we were the talk of 
all England, the furor of all smart circles. 
Haw-haw! And the ladies of our aristo- 
cratic company, not the professional stars, 
were the leaders of the fashions for that 
entire year.” 

Oh, great stuff! The ladies of the company 
were already primping and preening in 


fancy. J. Rufus could almost hear them purr. - 


‘““Haw-haw! My réle was that of courier, 
lackey, and general buttons, as it were. 
Treasurer and manager, you know. Put up 
a ten-thousand-pound bond to make it 
businesslike. We cleared eight thousand 
pounds for Lord Burrington’s pet charity, 
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and outdid the prime minister in newspaper 
distinction—haw-haw!—and had a ripping 
time. Private train, and all that sort of 
thing’—the eyes of the ladies widened, 
and pleased anticipation stole upon their 
faces—‘‘the finest from the four quarters 
of the globe for the table! And such priceless 
wines and liqueurs!” This last was for the 
men, and it sank home deep. ‘‘Haw-haw! 
It was a glorious taste of vagabondage, 
that fortnight!” 

That fancy touch was a corker! J. Rufus 
expanded in self-approbation, and, catching 
the approving eye of Blackie Daw in the 
background, all but winked. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, we must do the 
same thing! We shall be ready in two weeks 
to start on a tour of the six principal cities 
in this and the near-by states. We shall 
accomplish the most stupendous charity 
ever attempted! And you, the members of 
the Butterfly Club, shall, in America, take 
the place, in fame and in public distinction, 
in social leadership and in philanthropic 
history, achieved in England by Lord 
Burrington’s company of noble actors! 
We—” 

Right in the midst of his happiest pride 
in himself, J. Rufus stopped, chilled by a 
sudden clammy wave. Something had gone 
wrong; something had missed fire. Over the 
faces of the ladies had come grim stoniness. 

“Impossible!” Mrs. Henry Tapping 
Tobbs was incisive in her dismissal of the 
entire project, and the hardening eyes of the 
ladies showed that she spoke for all of them. 
‘Just at the change of the season, Mr. 
Wallingford!” 

For once the profound student of human 
motives was lost. He was marooned on a 
desert island of ignorance. He cast out of 
the corner of his eve a glance intended to 
convey a wild appeal for help, but Blackie 
Daw’s hand was in his hair. 

“Frankly,” began J. Rufus, stiffening 
and taking refuge in gentle severity, “I 
do not see that the change of the season 
should affect such an undertaking.”’ 

“T do!” retorted Mrs. Tobbs disdain- 
fully, and every lady there echoed the 
disdain of the Daughter of the Revolution 
by indirect descent. ‘‘There would be teas 
and receptions and dinners and dances all 
along the route, and if we do not wish to be 
embarrassed, we would require not a day 
less than six weeks to have our wardrobes 
prepared.” 
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Then the shrill babble rose, and helpless 
resignation sat on the faces of the men, and 
a feeling as of unmelted ice-cream stole 
into the pit of the stomach of the millionaire 
idler. Expostulation, argument, appeal— 
all were in vain; and no amount of flattery 
or coaxing could budge the ample Ophelia. 

“We shall adhere to our original pro- 
gram,” she icily told him. ‘We cannot be 
ready in a day less than six weeks, and six 
weeks would throw us entirely out of the 
fasionable season for amateur theatricals. 
We shall do it next year.” She glanced at 
her wrist-watch. “Really, Cholly, I think 
we should go on with our rehearsal.” 

Out in the butler’s pantry, the millionaire 
idler and the representative of the Organ- 
ization of Helpfulness to the Worthy Needy 
Not Provided For by Specific Charities 
sat on the edges of opposite sinks, and 
silently gloomed at each other. 

“Fathead!” finally snarled the 
sentative. ‘‘Haw-haw!” 

“Oh, shut up!” growled the idler, and 
another session of silent gloom took place. 

‘Fashionable furor!’ presently mocked 
the representative. ‘‘Had to do it, didn’t 
you? Had to spread on that dressmaker 
thing, and freeze the ladies out, and reduce 
this proposition to a one-night flivver! Or 
shall we stick around till next year?”’ 

A vicious glare was the first answer to 
that insult; then Wallingford lit a thick 
black cigar. 

‘Stop your jabber!” he exploded. ‘“‘What 
are you screaming about, anyhow? You'd 
think I’d robbed you! 

“You’ve robbed the worthy needful.” 
returned Blackie seriously. ‘“‘I’m on the 
level about this thing, Jim. I was going to 
spend my share on orphans- ~a new outfit, a 
ten-dollar-bill, a doll, and a pink parasol 
for every kid—until the money was gone. 
And now you’ve gummed it! You’ve——”’ 

“Tobbs!”” suddenly broke in Walling- 
ford, kicking his sink. ‘I spotted her for 
my hex before the first card dropped. 
Rotten part of it is, she’s so clammy, 
Blackie. You can’t stir her with anything. 
She takes a grouch against something and 
says so, and that settles it. If she’d only 
flare up; if she’d only——”’ 

“Bingo!” Blackie Daw suddenly jumped 
from the edge of his sink, his beady eyes 
snapping. ‘Bingo, Jim!’’ And he shot 
out of the door. 

Heavily J. Rufus followed, but Blackie 


repre- 


was not in the Louis Quinze ballroom, 
and Wallingford sat despondent in a hig 
throne-chair and waited gloomily for the 
death of Ophelia. 

There she was, flopping through scene 
after scene, and now she was going mad— 
confound her!—and now she was declaiming 
—oh, heavens!—and here she was again, 
prancing, with her ample arms dangling in 
front, her head swaying from side to side, 
and her eyes roiling as a sweet mad girl’s 
eves should roll; and she was singing. 
Singing! ‘‘‘And will he not come again? 
And will he not come again? No, no; he 
is dead! Go to thy——’” 

‘Out in the cold world, out in the snow,’”’ 
suddenly piped in a chorus of childish 
verses, and the sixteen tattered orphans 
paraded into the center and circled and 
executed a fancy star, tossing paper snow 
over their heads from paper bags under 
their arms. 

There was a wild shriek from Ophelia- 
a shriek of concentrated rage; then ensued 
a fit of fury such as no human being save 
Henry Tobbs had ever witnessed. The cast, 
down to the sixteen orphans, shrank back in 
pale-faced panic; but the representative of 
the Organization of Helpfulness to the 
Worthy Needy Not Provided For by Specitic 
Charities came galloping right to the fore, 
with a glass of water in one hand and a 
fan in the other. 

‘*Smelling-salts!’’ he ordered, anguish in 
his voice and despair in his eyes. ‘*Some 
liquor—quick! Hurry! Don’t you see that 
this artiste is in danger? She is tempera- 
mental! Her sensitive soul “4 

Mrs. Tobbs had stopped storming in 
shocked surprise at the antics of Mr. Daw, 
but now, as the great truth sank into her 
consciousness, she closed her eyes and 
fainted in his expectant arms. 

The rest was easy. Mrs. Tobbs smiled 
graciously on the contrite Mr. Daw, who 
had given the wrong cue to the dear little 
orphans, and impulsively kissed the entire 
sixteen. She was temperamental now. O 
magic gift! 

But a temperamental artiste had re- 
sponsibilities; a temperamental artiste 
should be above the petty details of life 
andall its frivolous motives. Sheagreed with 
Mr. Daw in that, agreed that the worthy 
needy needed her; for sympathy is one of 
the leading whims of temperament. Mr. 
Daw it was who solved the great dilemma. 
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Art must come before fashion. The fort- 
night’s trip must be condensed into a week 
of one-night stands, which would give no 
time for teas and receptions and dinners 
and dancing parties; and the orphans must 
not appear until after the death of Ophelia. 
He positively would not have the sensitive 
soul of the great emotional society 
tragédienne wounded. 
Mrs. Tobbs_ con- 
vinced the ladies of 
their artistic and 
philanthropic 
duty. Anyhow, 


they had to do about as she said, if they 
wanted to stay in the lead of local things. 
She was a Daughter of the Revolution by 
indirect descent. : 


V 


HoMEWARD bound! Tired but happy, the 
business committee, which consisted of all 
the gentlemen Butterflies, met in the 
smoker of the Hamlet Special as they 
rushed through the night; and the waiters 
brought them the last of the vintage cham- 
pagne and the last of the select cigars. 
In the luxurious private cars ahead, the 
ladies were reliving, in dreams, their tri- 
umphs, artistic, social, and philanthropic. 

“Gentlemen,” said President Cholly 
Persing, rising with his hissing glass in his 
hand, and expanding his thin chest in imi- 
tation of the superb millionaire idler, “in 
place of tapping a gavel to call this meeting 
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“You spindle - shanked 
imbecile! There's noth- 
ing in your gourd but 
dried seeds —or you 
wouldn't rattle so 


much !~ 


of jubilation to order, I shall open it by 
proposing a toast to that prince of good 
fellows and most brilliant of amateur man- 
agers, the friend of my kinsman, Lord 
Burrington.’’ He dropped his monocle with 
a click and raised his glass. ‘*Gentlemen, 
J. Rufus Wallingford!” 

“Hear! Hear! Speech! Speech! (‘For 
he’s a jolly good fellow, for he’s a jolly 
good fellow, for he’s a jolly good fellow, 
which nobody can deny!’) Speech!” 

Then up rose the millionaire idler. 

‘Fellows of the Butterfly Club, I thank 
you,” he told them, emotion kindling his 
eye and quivering his lip. ‘*But you give 
me entirely too much credit, both when 
you intimate that I had any large share in 
your success, and when you ask me for a 
speech. If I cannot gratify you with ora- 
tory, iowever’’—and here he turned from 
member to member with proud pleasure—*‘I 
can gratify youin another and better way. 
Haw-haw! I can read you my report as 
treasurer.”’ Laughter—gay, care-free, happy 
laughter. ‘‘I am very much elated to an- 
nounce that the total gross receipts of the 
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Butterfly Club’s six performances of Ham- 
let amount to upward of twenty-eight 
thousand dollars.”’ 

‘Hear! Hear! Bravo! Hurrah! Three 
cheersand a tiger!” Vast and noisy enthusi- 
asm, as the busy waiters replenished the 
glasses and actor slapped actor on the back. 
“Hip, hip, hip, hooray!”’ 

‘It is indeed a noble amount,’ went 
on Mr. Wallingford, moistening his lips 
and throat with a sip of champagne; for, 
with the approach of the crucial moment. 
he had become suddenly dry. “And I 
shall have extreme gratification in turning 
over twenty-eight thousand one hundred 
and fifty-six dollars to the worthy charity 
represented by our esteemed friend, Mr. 
Daw”’—a bow to the stiffly solemn Mr. 
Daw—“‘the Organization of Helpfulness to 
the Worthy Needy Not Provided 

“IT beg pardon.”’ Secretary Aspentree, 
the only” member of the Butterfly Club 
who had been thoughtful during the en- 
thusiasm. He was a gaunt man with con- 
spicuous knuckles all over him, and he 
tried to laugh lightly as he interrupted. 
‘Not being a business man, Mr. Walling- 
ford, you’ve forgotten one important item 
—the expense, account.”’ 

Laughter—gay, care-free, happy laughter. 
Oh, yes, the expense account! They’d 
had a lordly time—such deep quaffings of 
luxury as could only be provided by a man 
of lifelong skill in knowing what could be 
bought for. money—and, of course, the 
reckoning must be paid. Far be it from 
them to be niggardly about paying. The 
expense account, Aspentree. 

“T dislike to read it.’”’ And again the 
secretary tried to laugh lightly. ‘‘I haven’t 
the bill for the transportation, but I know 
how much it will be; and the total expense of 
our trip, including costumes, as_ usual, 
rent of the Royal ballroom for rehearsals, 
rehearsal luncheons, dinners, and suppers 
at the Royal, automobiles and entertain- 
ments in the various cities, advertising, 
and so forth and so on’’—he paused for 
breath, and his eve glazed—‘‘is twenty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and -eighty- 
three dollars!’ 

The thick-cheeked Mr. Rodney had 
whipped out a paper and pencil, had the 
figures down before the secretary ceased 
speaking, and the deduction made before 
he had sat down. 


‘That leaves a hundred and seventy- 
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three dollars for the charity,” he announced, 
in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“A little less than our usual proportion of 
donation,” frowningly mused the red- 
haired gentleman who had played the King. 

“That’s due to the ripping time we've 
had,” smiled Cholly Persing. ‘‘Our friend 
Wallingford emphatically knows how!”’ 

Laughter—gay, care-free, happy laughter. 

“What!” It was a howl, and all heads 
turned with a jerk to the representative of 
the Organization of Helpfulness to the 
Worthy Needy Not Provided For by 
Specific Charities. A remarkable change 
had come over Mr. Daw. His mustaches 
had been spread straight up; his black hair 
had been rumpled so that it stood in a 
dozen different directions, and his black 
eyes were wild. ‘A hundred and seventy- 
three dollars! Police!” 

“Be calm, Mr. Daw, be calm,” coun- 
seled a smug-looking man, whose self- 
complacency had been so habitual that it 
had set his lips in a straight line. ‘“‘You 
must remember that we brought your 
charity into such publicity re 

“You bet you did!” If there had ever 
been any ice in Mr. Daw’s demeanor, it 
was now thawed, and the water evaporated 
into steam. ‘You've given me such pub- 
licity that [ll never be able to collect 
another dollar for the Organization of 
Helpfulness to the ,.Worthy Needy Not 
Provided For by Specific Charities! If J 
have the nerve to ask a man for a check 
a twenty-five-cent piece, he’ll tell me about 
your monster benefit and order me to close 
the door from the outside! That’s what 
you’ve done! You've ruined the Organiza- 
tion of Helpfulness to the Worthy "Needy 
Not Provided For by Specific Charities! 
I won’t stand it! That entire fund belongs 
to the Organization of Helpfulness to the 
Worthy Needy Not Provided For by Specific 
Charities! It’s in the hands of your treas- 
urer, Wallingford, and he’s under a fifty- 
thousand-dollar cash bond for its proper 
disbursement! I'll sue him! I'll sue the 
Butterfly Club! I'll sue each and every one 
of you individually! Dll scandalize you for 
a bunch of society four-flushers from one 
end of the United States to the other! 
rii——” 

“Peace, Mr. Daw!” Mr. Wallingford 
had risen in all his impressive dignity, and 
he looked coldly upon the wrathful one. 
“Vou have brought uncouth methods and 
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unguarded speech into an 
assemblage of gentlemen.” 
He stiffened, but he did not 
take the Butterfly Club in 
on it. ‘When I managed 
the charity-tour of my friend 
Lord Burrington——”’ 

‘“T tell you I'll sue!” shouted 
Mr. Daw, jumping up, and sprawling across 
a table as they whisked around a curve. 
“IT won’t have you fellows buying news- 
paper notoriety at the expense of my 
charity—riding in private trains, drinking 
ten-dollar champagne, eating ——”’ 

“If you please, Mr. Daw’’—and the 
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voice of the gentlemanly Mr. Wallingford 

was thunderous—‘‘no threats. To begin 

with, I doubt if vou have any legal status in 
the matter.” 

“T’ll find out!’” Mr. Daw pulled his 

hair by way of emphasis, and gritted 

his teeth. “There are forty-one 

male members of this club. The 

minute this train stops, I'll see a 

lawyer, and bring forty- 

three suits—number 

forty-two for J. 


Rufus Walling- 


“Tl sue him! I Il sue 
the Butterfly Club! Ill 
sue each and every one 


of you individually!” 


ford, and forty-three for the Butterfly Club! 
You can explain to the law what you did 
with the money belonging to the Organiza- 
tion of Helpfulness to the Worthy——’”’ 

“One moment!” The millionaire idler 
fairly roared it. ‘Mr. Daw, the committee 
is about to go into executive session.”” And 
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he looked at the pallid Cholly Persing, who 
nodded. ‘You will kindly retire to your 
own car.” 

There was a dead silence, in which 
member looked at member in troubled 
speculation, and Mr. Daw, after a hesita- 
tion in which he glared ferociously, stalked 
out of the door, and the shrill night wind 
whistled in. 

Another silence—an uncomfortable one. 
Had they been alone, the committee of the 
Butterfly Club might have gleaned a grain 
of sand from each individual, and piled it in 
a heap, and made a stand for the retention of 
their comfortable principle of having a 
hilarious time and much public kudos—in 
the name of charity. But there sat that 
dignified sportsman, J. Rufus Wallingford, 
the friend of nobility; and in his icy aloof- 
ness there was superiority and a suspicion 
of contempt. 

“Well,” finally observed the anemic 
Horatio, with a sidelong glance at the 
knuckled secretary; “‘we seem to be up 
against it.” 

“Let him sue!” growled 
cheeked Rodney, his’ gray 
puffing. 

But his defiance was only of the sur- 
face, and his eye fell as he attempted to 
look at the friend of Lord Burrington. 

“T say not!” declared Cholly Persing, 
the firm Macraw lip beneath his fuzzy 
mustache. ‘‘We don’t want to be branded 
by all people of class and distinction as 
being unsportsmanlike. We owe it to our 
ancestors, fellow members of the Butter- 
fly Club, to let ourselves be taken advantage 
of by greedy and ungrateful charity rather 
than incur the slightest possible charge of 
the absence of noblesse oblige. We have 
made ourselves famous, gentlemen; we are 
known far and wide for our splendid 
achievement; let us keep our honors un- 
tarnished!” 

Mild enthusiasm 
Lord Burrington. 

“Oh, bunk!” The son of the mayor, 
and a connoisseur in city contracts—only 
on the fringe of politics and society, but 
rising in both. ‘Money is money, and 
twenty-seven thousand : 

“Our wives!” suddenly remembered 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father, and, as his 
sepulchral tones ceased, numbness fell 


’ 


the thick- 


burnsides 


for the kinsman of 
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on the committee. Their wives! Scandal! 
The mere thought made them meek. 

“There is but one way, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Wallingford, with quiet dignity, taking 
quick advantage of the psychological mo- 
ment. “I cannot permit the poor to pay 
for my luxuries. Had I known the inten- 
tion of the Butterfly Club, I should not have 
taken any share in your enterprise. How- 
ever, since I am in the enterprise, you 
must permit me to withdraw with self- 
respect.” There was sternness in his eye. 
“There are forty-two of us. The total 
expenses are twenty-seven fhousand nine 
hundred and eighty-three dollars. Bhat 
makes the share of each member six hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars and twenty-six 
cents. I must insist on presenting the 
Butterfly Club with my check for that 
amount. I have had that much en- 
joyment out of this undertaking—until 
now!” 

Sadly, and amid thickening silence, he 
wrote his check. 

‘“‘Here’s mine, fellows!” Cholly Persing 
whipped out his own check-book, while 
shame sank in on the Butterfly Club, and 
poisoned them until their better natures 
floated to the top. 

“Now I'll tell you what we'll do!” Mr. 
Rodney, his thick cheeks puffing with his 
burnsides. He had been the last man to 
write his check. ‘We'll give this man Daw 
Mr. Wallingford’s treasury order for the 
gross proceeds of the most successful phil- 
anthropy ever engineered—and we'll put 
him off our private train!” 

J. Rufus looked shocked for a moment; 
then his shoulders began to heave, his eyes 
half closed, and his round pink face turned 
purple. 

He already had the check inserted in the 
set of books he had opened and closed for 
the Organization of Helpfulness to the 
Worthy Needy Not Provided For by 
Specific Charities, and he had already 
credited the twenty-eight thousand plus to 
Horace G. Daw for salary and expenses. 
Now, chuckling until the tears stood in his 
eyes, he stepped over to the little corner- 
desk and wrote a note to slip in with 
the check. 

Haw-haw! 
I double back. But 
Haw-haw! 


Stick where they drop you until 
stop at the best hotel. 


The next Wallingford story will be A Pail of Blue Paint. 
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“Power of Will’ 
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Rarely, if ever, has a book been published which has created 
such a sensation. In the last few months over 100,000 think- 
ing men and women have become owners of ‘‘ Power of Will"’ 
and unless every sign fails this number will be doubled almost 
before this announcement goes to press. 
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coveries and new-found secrets of achievement laid bare for 
the first time in this great work—by Frank Channing Had- 
dock, the famous scientist—secrets which enable any man or 
woman to train his or her will into a faculty of almost magical 
health and money-winning power. 


How to Strengthen the Will 
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brain. Our whole educational system is founded upon the theory 
that brain can be developed in proportion to the amount of intel- 
ligent exercise and use to which it is put. 


-For years scientists have known that the same is true of the will— 


~—< the will can be made indomitable by intelligent exercise 
and use. 

The trouble has been that until now no one has ever devoted their 
attention to the cultivation of the will. 

And since we have never been taught to use it, most of us don't 
know how. We float along carrying out other people's wills 
simply because our own will has become scotched and dormant 
from lack of use. 


A Complete Course 


‘*Power of Will,’ while bound in book form, is in reality a com- 
plete course in Will Training—the first ever conceived. The 
author, Dr. Haddock, has devoted years to the most profound 
analysis of the will in human beings. Yet every step in the 28 
fascinating lessons is written so simply that anyone can under- 
stand them and apply the principles, methods and rules set down 
with noticeable results almost from the very start. 
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suffused with the joy of living—it has enabled people who had sunk deep 
into the grooves of a rut to pull themselves out and become masters 
instead of the blind tool of cireumstance—it has reawakened ambition in 
men and women who had been turned from their life purpose and given 
them the courage and confidence to build anew—it has converted failures 
in business into spectacular successes—it has enabled successful men to 
undertake even bigger projects by showing them how to use the power 
they already possess with even more telling force. 


Send No Money—Examine Book First 


Although “ Power of Will"’ is a 400-pace, leather bound book containing 
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The publishers will gladly send a copy free, for five days’ inspection. 
Send no money now. Merely mail the coupon on the left, en- 
closing your business card, or giving a reference. If you decide 
to kee» the book, send the money. If not, mail the book 
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turn this page. 
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ment; from what I have al- 
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good out of it.""—C. D. Van 
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West Life Ins. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 
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Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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“T have carefully gone 
over ‘Power of Will’ and 
find it admirable.’’—Chas. 
Olin, Editorial Rooms, Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, 
Boston, Mass. 

“IT am unable to do tais 
book justice with the pen. It 
is a lifelong study, known 
and prized by those who are 
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it over I am fully convinced 
that it is everything which 
has been claimed for it— 
and a great deal more. It is 
a wonderful book on a won- 
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Olson, Cashier Shermerville 
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“‘T specialized on psychol- 
ogy—and I consider ‘ Power 
of Will’ the greatest book 
on the subject ever writ- 
ten. I will make it an im- 
portant factor in my scheme 
of life."—J. H. Leventhal, 
al Hebrew Inst., Butler 
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The hours need never drag for lack of entertain- 
ment if you have a Columbia in your home. And 
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enjoy it—the more you will know what it means and 
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The Nation’s defense is 
not in guns or dread- 
naughts alone, but in 
the men of health and 
stamina who do the 
work of factory or farm, 
or manage the great 
industrial enterprises. 
Building sturdy boys 
for national defense is 
largely a question of 


food and exercise. The | 


best food for youngsters 
and grown-ups is 


Shredded Wheat 


Being made of the whole wheat it supplies all the 
material for the building of. the perfect human body 
and is prepared in a digestible form. A daily diet of 
Shredded Wheat means preparedness for any task that 
calls for physical endurance or mental alertness. It 1s 
ready-cooked and ready-to-serve. 


For breakfast heat one or more Biscuits in 
the oven to restore crispness; pour hot or 
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‘*Of 250,000 Corporations in the 
United States nearly one-half 
do not pay --Why?’’ 


RECENT report of the Federal Trade Commission 
A shows that of 250,000 corporations in the United 
States, 100,000 have no net income whatever. 
90,000 make less than $5,000 a year, while the remain- 
ing 60,000 make $5,000 a year and over. These striking 
figures exhibit a condition which has been going on 
for many years—and is in no way the result of any 
temporary outside influence. 


Business Education the Remedy 


According to Edwin N. Hurley, Vice-Chair.nan of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the remedy lies in standard- 
izing business methods and systems and in teaching 
business men the great fundamental principles of or- 
ganization and efficiency. Industrial Preparedness 
must be the watchword of the future. 


This Course and Service is Based Upon 
the Actual Experience of Thousands 
of Successful Business Men 


The Institute collects. classifies and transmits to you through 
the Modern Business Course and Service the best thought and 
practice in modern business. It will give you a thorough and 
sound training in the fundamental principles underlying d!l de- 
partments of business—it will give you a knowledge that could be 
otherwise obtained only by years of bitter experience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
of the Natiagial City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U.S 
Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the famous engineer; 
Joseph Freneh Johnson, Dean of the New York University 
Schoo! of Commerce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist, 


‘*Forging Ahead in Business ’”’ 


A careful reading of this 128 page book, ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,”’ which we will send you free, will repay you many 
times over. It will help measure what you know—what you 
don’t know, and what you should know—to make success sure. 
Every business man with either a business or a career to guide 
to bigger, surer success, should read this book. You need send 
no money for it—simply send the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
104 Astor Place New York City 
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One that takes a tight grip on 
facts, figures, names, details 
of every kind and hangs onto 
them through life—that’s 
the kind of memory you 
ought to have and the kind 
you can haveifyou will give 
me ten minutes of your 
spare time daily for a few 
weeks. I will make your 
mind aninfallibleclassified 
index of the things it is to 
your advantage to remem- 
ber—give you power tocon- 
centrate, overcomeself-con- 
sciousness,enableyoutothink fF | 
on your feet, and address ¥ 
an audience intelligently with- 
out hesitancy and without notes. 


Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal, 
Dickson 
School of 


ears I have trained Memory 
thousands of people to STOP FORGETTING—aided them to 
greater business and social success—I know positively that the 
person with a strong, tenacious memory, though he be far behind 
at the beginning of the race for success, advances and soon out- 
distances his forgetful rival. The demands of commercial and 
rofessional life are so exacting in their details of facts and 

Sooe to be remembered, that to succeed or even hold your 
own you simply must possess a g memory. 

Get My Remarkable Memory Test Free 

I’ve had this test—most ingenious and most exclusive memory 
test ever devised—copyrighted. I’ll send it to you, free, also a 
copy of my **How to Remember’’ and tell you how to ob- 


During the past 20 


tain a copy of my De Luxe edition, ‘‘How to Speak in Public,’’a 
handsomely illustrated $2 book, absolutely free. 

HENRY DICKSON, Principzl, 
Dickson School of Memory, 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


FE. have trained 

thousands of 
women in their own 
homes to earn $10 to 
$25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Le- 
came a Nurse”—248 
pages with actual ex- 
periences. 


48 illustrated lesson pages free 


The’ Chautauqua School of Nursing 
387 Main Street Fifteenth Year Jamestown, N. Ys 


Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history. 
form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott’s 

One student writes: ‘* Before completing 

the lessons, received over $1000 for 

manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 

Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 

and other leading magazines.” 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versi- 
fication and Poetics, Journalism. In all, 
over One Hundred Courses, under profes- 

— sors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and other 
Dr. Esenwein leading colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
. 


Dept. 85 Springfield, Mass. 
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Is it 
too late 


These are the words that go with him—rich 
and young still—gay and light-hearted no 
longer. For in his mind he sees the lonely, 
brave girl in Brick and knows that 
on his head and on the heads of his ancestors 
lies her sorrow. And now it is too late—too 
late. Still— But let the story be told by 


O. HENRY 


Send the coupon at once. Send it and get his 274 
stories; 274 snap-shots of life taken from 274 difter- 
ent angles; thousands of sniffles, smiles and sobs. 

O. Henry was the great American Humanist. 
He looked on life with a serious face, but with 
a merry. twinkle in the corner of his eye. 
With a touch that brings a lump into the 
throat and a stifled sob, he tells you of those 
underpaid drudges —the future’ mothers of 
America—who suffer rather than be bad—and 
of the others. He shows you that the tired 
little shop-girl smothered behind the pile of 
shirtwaists is sister to the rosy debutante 
smothered in the cushions of her big limousine, 
with the same desires, impulses, little vices, 
the same tragedies and joys. He.shows that 
though he has = er met you, he knows your 
life inside out, backwards and forwards—and 
he has written all about it somewhere in these 
twelve magnificent volumes. 


110, 000 Now Own Sets 


Send thes coupon at once. It won’t take long 
then to find out why he has millions of lovers 
throughout the length and breadthof theland, to 
find out why 110,000 enthusiasts—senators, au- 
thors, actors, plain people of distinetion—have 
already subscribed to this low-priced edition so 
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as to 


» have on 


their library 

tables the 

only fitting mon- 

ument to this great- 

est of all American short- 

story writers; to find out why text-boohs of 
English Literature include his stories; why col- 
leges require the students to read them; why 
theatrical and moving picture firms are vying 
for rights to dramatize his stories; why read- 
ing them is like reaching into the grab bag of 
life, always to bring forth something new and 
unexpected. It won’t take long to realize 
that to know this great American -Humanist 
is to know the Ten Commandments better. 


This offer is passing. So to get you to act at once we will give to you O 

free, with your set of O. Henry, a 6 volume set of the works of Kipling; ¢ 

ie ‘stories the greatest he ever wrote—stories of bloody fighcsin the 4 
osmo. 


an, and sweet, gentle life at home. 
Send for the books at once—for the 12 volumes of 
O. Henry and the 6 volumes of Kipling. 
not the most fascinating. the best you ever saw or 4 OF REVIEWS 
read, send them back. 
25c a week pays for O. Henry. 
is free. 


put 


Send No 
Money 


9 5-16. 


If they're REVIEW 


They will cost you not a cent. 30 Irving Place 
The Kipling # New York 


the coupon and @ send me on approval 
chirges paid by you, 
on your 4 O Henry's works in 12 


Send 
the 18 books 


library shelves and the new #4 volumes, gold tops. Also 


joy 


in your heart. 
wait until tomorrow and be 


, the 6-volume set of Kipling, 
Don t 7 bound in cloth. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $1 a month 
for 15 months for the O. Henry 


sorry. Send coupon today £ set only and retain the Kipling set 


thout charge. Otherwise 1! will, 
7 within ten days, celina both sets at 
your expense 
REVIEW OF 9.4 Nam 
REVIEWS CO. 4 Adares 


. Occupation 
30 Irving Place 
This beautiful %{ leather edition of 0. Henry costs only a few cents 


New York 
7 more a volume and has proved a@ fuvorite binding. For this 


and be glad. 


ee luxurious binding, change above to $1.50. month for 14 months. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





MOSCOW 


Mor shes 


- 
wd aran\ f 


NAPOLEON'S LINE OF MARCH AGAINST MOSCOW 


N4 POLEON’S disastrous Russian campaign 

marks the beginning of his downfall. The 

map herewith shows his line of march from Berlin to 

Moscow, a distance of 1200 miles. This march by Napoleon 

at the head of over 600,000 trained soldiers was made in 

less than four months. Moscow was captured, but the Russians 

burned their famous capitol and all supplies, forcing Napoleon to 

retreat in mid-winter. He1eached Paris with less than 100,000, 

over half a million of his trained soldiers having fallen along the 
line of that disastrous retreat. | F : 

Once again the thunder of invading armies has awakened 
Russia from her lethargy. Will the rigors of the Russian 
climate again prove the salvation of that nation and the 
turning point in the present tremendous European war? All 
the causes of the present conflict—the deep racial antipathies, 
the commercial rivalries, the sting of past defeats, the vaultin; 
ambition for world empire—may be discerned from the pages of 
history, and the one great history of every empire, kingdom, prin- 
cipality and power, from the beginning of civilization to the 
present, is the world famed publication 


Ridpath’s 
Hist ory of the World 


4000 Pages 
2000 Pictures 


Wonderful Bargain 


We will mame our special low price and easy terms 
only in direct letters to those sending us the coupon below. 
Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly, and 
mail to us now before you forget it. Our plan of sale en- 
ables us to ship direct from factory to customer and guarantee 
satisfaction We employ no agents, nor do we sell through book 
stores. There is no agent’s commission or book dealer's profit to 
pay You can now purchase this great work at the lowest 
price ever offered, and pay for it in small sums monthly. 


. 

America Must Prepare For Defense 

Here you discern the causes which have led to the over- 
throw of monarchies and kingdoms, peoples and races, and 
if History has proven any fact, it is that the rich and de- 
fenseless nation must sooner or later fall beneath the heel of the 
more warlike and aggressive power. If you would know the fate 
of the rich and defenseless nation then read the history of ancient 
Assyria or Chaldea or Pe a or Babylon, whose glory now is but 
amemory. They have been so obliterated that even the loca- 
tion of their splendid cities is unknown. Any man who reads 
History, who has red blood in his veins, who loves his country 
must favor adequate preparation for self-defense against the < 
gression of warlike powers Dr Ridpath gives the complete 
History of every race, every nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence Nothing more 
interesting, absorbing and inspiring has ever been written. 


———— |B Oe 8) N 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 5-16 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Please mail your 46-page free sample booklet of Ridpath’s History of 
the World, containing photogravures of Napoleon, Socrates,Czsar and 
other grea‘ characters, map of European war zone, and write me full par- 
ticulars of your special offer to Cosmopolitan readers. 


NAME .. 
ADDRESS 





Cosmopolitan Magazine 


) High-Grade 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 


Prepares for the Bar 


Four Courses; College, Post-Graduate, Bus- 
iness Law and Bar Examination Review. 
University Methods; Standard Text-books; 
Leading Cases; Lectures; Moot Court; Brief- 
Writing; Practice; Degrees. Graduates suc- 
cessful in practice. 


The Oldest, Largest and Best School 


The only Correspondence Law School in the 
United States using Standard Text-books, 


Approved by Bench and Bar 


Write today for Catalog and Rules 
for Admission to the Bar show- 
ing the requirements in each State. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 


A Government Job 
For YOU 


There are many fine openings in the Rallway Mail, Post 
Office and other government branches for American citizens 
18 and over. Let us show you how Mr. Patterson, a former 
U.S. Civil Service Secretary-Examiner, can help you obtain 
one of these positions. Booklet 16-M gives full particulars. 
It’s free, without obligation. Write today. 


Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


STAMMER tere 


We can cure you. Thousands have been treated under our instruc- 
tion. Established 21 years. Largest and most successful school 
for stammerersin the world. Endorsed everywhere. Send for our 
gree, 200 page book, “The Origin and Treatment of Stammering.” 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL **!verrort? mics. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 

and let me see what you can do with it. 
Illustrators and cartoonists earn from 
$20 to $125 a week or more. My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c 
in stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
The Landon Schoo! of Illustrating, and Cartooning 

1439 Schofield Building. Cleveland. 0. 


Learn At Home 


Become an LL. B, 

by new modern method, just 

perfected—-simpler, easier, better 
in every way. Endorsed by Bench 
and Bar. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or your money refunded. Write for 
free book, and Special Introd .c- 
tory Offer which cuts the cost of 
Law training to unbelievably low 
figures. Write at once. 


ILLINOIS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
___ Dept. 438 The Rookery. CHICAGO ~ 


LEARN RAG TIME 


Let me teach Rag-Time Piano Playing by Mail, 
You learn easily—in just a few lessons, at home, 
My system is so simple you’ll play a real ragtime 
piece at your 5th lesson. Whether you can play now, 
or not, I’ll teach you to play anything in happy 
ragtime. “Money Back Guarantee.” Write at 
ence for special low terms and testimonials. 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN, ‘“‘Czar of Ragtime,”” 
R M 12 S26 So. Westerr Av: Chicago, lil. 


Ney Ver ES it rss, 


German—French—English—Italian—Spanish | *"*" fer : AT 


or any other language learned quickly andeas- _ f 
ily by the Cortina Method at home with i 
Disk Cortina-Reecords. Write for free 

booklet today ; easy payment plan. 


Cortina Academy of Languages 


1687 Mecea Bidg., 1600 Broadway, 
Cerner 48th Street, New York 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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Cosmopolitan Magazine 


7 Years a Failure—Then 


Sudden 


Success! 


“Culture of Courage,’’ a Work That Is Performing Miracles. 
Let Me Lend You a Copy. 


“For seven years I worked unsuccessfully on a 
project and had about given it up until I got a 
copy of ‘Culture of Courage.” By applying the 
principles set forth in this great book, I was able 
to put the proposition over in less than two 
months, and it wasn’t so hard after all.” 

These are the words of a 
man who recently became an 
owner of “Culture of 
Courage,” and they reflect the 
experience of thousands of 
other men and women in all 
walks of life who are follow- 
ing the fear destroying, suc- 
cess-achieving secrets laid 


How to overcome Timid- 
ity. 

How to conquer Bashful 
ness. 

How to have “nerve.” 

How to demand “your 
own.” 

How to face people 
have always felt 
rior to. 

How to develop 


you 
infe- 


Self 


Partial Contents 


whose name ranks with James, Bergson and Royce. It is not 
an inspirational book which merely admonishes you to “destroy 
your Soom * and “be courageous.” Instead, it is a practical 
course in how to overcome each particular kind of human fear, 

physical as well as mental, to which we are all subjected. It con- 
tains actual principles, rules, methods and exercises which any- 

one can easily follow and become ten times bigger—ten times 
more successful—ten times happier than you have even dared hope. 


Will Help YOU 


Never, we believe, has a book of 
more practical help been written. 
One man tells us how he had been 
out of a position for months and had 
absolutely lost confidence in himself 
until after reading “Culture of 
Courage" he went out and secured an 
excellent position the very same day. 

That is only one example. Some 
say that it has made them self-confi- 


How to act calmly and 
naturally on occasions 
that usually excited you. 

How to banish Fear, 
physical as well as 
mental 

How to stop Worry 

How to become a Man 
among men 

How to get rid of Super- 


bare for the first time in this 
great course —secrets which 
show how to win life’s battles 
by cultivating the courage to 
succeed. P 
Fear is Man’s 
Greatest Enemy 


The poisonous dragon 
of fear does more to 
hinder the world's prog- 


Confidence. 

How to deal with people 
on their own level 

How to successfully face 
embarrassing situations. 

How to “rise to the 
occasion.” 

How to be Forceful and 
Dominant 

How to eliminate Ner- 
vousness in dealing 
with big men 


stition. 

How to 
calmly. 

How to maintain poise in 
public 

How to assert yourself in 
Business as well as in 
the Home. 

How to develop courage 
to swing big deals. 

How to dominate Cir- 
cumstances 


face old age 


A complete List of Contents would almost fill this page 


ress each year than all the European war's rav- 


wes since the struggle began. 


t people, lack of self-confid 

ilragon’s claws which pin 

lown when they could and 
ill that they undertake. 


Courage 


for success. The 

he doesn’t know 
lare not,”’ “I haven't the 
ure of himself-—he 
templates failure 
the “‘impossible.”’ 


‘* Culture of 


Gold Top is by Frank Channing -} 
Leaves famous author of ‘‘ Power 


A. L. PELTON, 


Ce 
fight 
cause 


and thus 


467 pp. 
Half Leather 


Fear of things, fear 
ence and worry are the 
millions of good men 
should be successful in 


Wins 


»urage is the indispensable weapon in man’s 
courageous man 
the 
ability.” 
succeeds because he never con- 


wins be- 
failure slogans ‘I 
Instead, he is 
accomplishes 


he often 


Courage”’ 


laddock, Ph. D.—the 
of Will’’—a scientist 


71-J Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


dent and able to demand what they 
want, instead of whining for it hat 
in hand. Others say that for the first 
time are they able to talk to men they 
had always held in awe—others, that 
it has given them courage to take 
risks they dared not and they have 
won out—others, that they have ban- 
ished superstition and fear of things 
formerly beyond their control—some 
say that they now have courage to 
say ‘‘no,” the hardest word in the 
English language—and hundreds say 


it has given them a new grip on life. 


What * 


‘Culture of Courage’ 


* has done for thousands of users, 


among them many prominent in all fields of ¢ ndeavor, it will 


do for you by forever eliminating fear in 


all its diabolical 


disguises and putting in its place a brand of courage that 
will make you well nigh invincible 


No Money in Advance 


So confident are we that once you examine this 
great book in your own home, 
it up, that we offer to send it on five 
days’ free trial without a cent in advance. 

fi 1 -look it over carefully 
—then if you feel you can afford to be 
without it, mailit back and you owe 

us nothing, otherwise remit $3.00 

the small price of this big 460 

book. 


give 


Keep it five days 


page leather bound 
Remember, no money 
advance Merely mail 
the coupon enclosing 
business card or giv- 

ing a reference 
today. 


A. L. PELTON 


71.5 Wilcox Bik. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Please 
copy of 


you would never 


Gentlemen: 
send me a 
“Culture of Courage” 
on approval I agree to 
remit $3.00 or remail the 
book in 5 days 


Name 


Address .. 








| Sargent Camps = 


PETERBORO, N. H. Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 
Two distinctcamps, Seniors, I4to 24; Juniors, 8-13 
Finest plant and equipment in America. 1100 feet above the 
sea level. All field and water sports. Tramping, nature 
study, arts and crafts. The safety and health of our camp- 


ers are thc first consideration. Forillustrated bookletaddress 
The Secretary. 14 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Cobbossee 


14th Season. On beautiful Lake Cobbosseecontee, in the 
heart of the Maine pines. Give your boy a chance to enjoy 
wholesome outdoor sports under ideal conditions, where his 
natural manly instincts will develop into firm character. Best 
equipped, healthiest and most popular Camp in America. 
Leading college men as councillors; refined surroundings 
and influences. Best people in the land as references. Write 
today for interesting booklet and full information. 

Harry Ricw Mooney, Director. 
New York, 62 William Street, Room 33. 





. s anes The Tent Dwellers. A Real Camp 
Camp Coomoosie in the Real Woods for Advanced 
Girl Campers. A genuine woods-life taught under experi- 
enced woods-guide. For information address 

Miss M. Vain ANpDREss, Director, 

Tewksbury School, Scarsdale, New York. After July 15, 

Marne, Moosehead Lake, Beaver Cove. = mas 
Winona Camps 

For Boys. Moose Pond. Ninth Season. Two camps 
graded (ages 8 to 16). For Illustrated Booklet address 

C. E. Coss. 

Maine, Denmark, Denmark Inn. 
Camp Abena 

For Girls. Belgrade Lakes, Maine. 
Camps. Tenth season. Illustrated booklet. 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine. 


Senior and Junior 
After June 7th, 


z _ Miss Hortense Hersom. 
District or CoLumMBIA, Washington, Sidwells’ Friends School. 


. - For boys who 
Abbott Hill Recreation School must tutor. 
Breaks the long vacation with 5 weeks profitable study. The 
exceptional equipment and delightful location of the Abbott 
School provide incentive for study and endless varieties of 
recreation. Opens July 12th. 
_ Marne. Farmington. _ 

*. For boys. Bridgton, Maine. On beauti- 
Camp Sokokis ful Long Lake. All the good things of 
best of food, best of care, best of beds, best of fun. 
Thorough sanitation. Water and land sports. Lodge. Open 
fire place. Bungalows. Camp fire. Entertainments. Cul- 
tured leaders. Write for booklet. ORLANDO EATON FERRY. 
New York, Brooklyn, 1609 Nottingham Road. 


: For Boys. Harrison, Maine. Ages 8-15. 
Kineo Camps Every feature boys desire. Especially 
safe water sports. Riding and Boy Scouts under Army Of- 
ficers. Mature supervision. Boys live in dry, airy bungalows. 
Mt. Washington trips, campcraft, shop, ‘‘movies.'’ Boxing, 
wrestling training. Booklet Irvine L. McCo.t. 

New York, New York City, Hotel McAlIpin. 


home 








Camps for Girls 


LOCATIONS: Fairlee. Vermont; South 
Fairlee, Vermont and Pike, New 
Hampshire—3_ distinct camps—7-13, 
13-17, 17-25. Fun, Frolic, Friendships. 

Swimming, canoeing, horseback 
riding, tennis, basketball, baseball. 
Handicrafts. Dramatics. ‘Music. 

Character development, cultivation 
of personality and community spirit. 
Vigilance for health and safety 

11 years of camp life. 800 girls have 
been in camp and not a single serious 
accident r. and Mrs. Gulick’s per- 
sonal supervision. 

Splendid equipment. 64-page illus- 
trated booklet. 


Mrs. E. L. GULICK, 10 Fairbanks St. 
Brookline, Mass. 


. For Girls. In White Moun- 
Camp Winneshewauka tain region, overlooking 
beautiful Lake. Spring water. Perfect sanitation. Bungalows, 
lodges and complete equipment. Water sports. Horseback 
riding. Expert supervision. Counselor positions all filled. 
Booklet. Address Karu O. Batcu, Resident Manager. 
VERMONT, Lunenburg, Dept. F. 
> (Beyond the Multitude). For 
Camp Kenjocketee Girls. In the wooded hills of 
Vermont. Tennis, basket-ball, swimming, canoeing, horse- 
back riding. Bungalows. Junior and Senior dep’ts. Address 
Mr. and Mrs. JAmMes W. Tyson, Jr., Malvern, Pa., until 
June 15th and then South Strafford, Vt., or 
MASSACHUSETTS. Hingham. Miss E. F. STRINGER. _ 
* For Boys. Lake Winnecook, 
Camp Winnecook Unity, Maine. 14th season. 
Athletic Fields for all sports. Canoeing, sailing, motor-cruis- 
ing. Indian tribes, archery, woodcraft, auto trips, hikes. 
Photography, metal, leather and bead projects. _Tents,and 
bungalows in pines. Booklet. HeRBeERT L. Ranp. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Salem, 24 Shore Road. 


Camp Katahdin 


For Boys. In the Maine woods. 16th season. A real 
camp for fun and recreation. Careful and experienced lead- 
ers. Allland and water sports. A place to make boys manly. 
Illustrated booklet. GeorGE E. Pixz, B 

MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 

= For Girls. Wilton, Maine. 
Kineowatha Camps 3 camps—ages, 8-11, 12-15, 16- 
20. Especially safe water sports. Riding under Army Officers. 
Dry, airy bungalows. Modern plumbing. Mature supervision. 
Mountain trips, hiking, campcraft, ‘‘movies.”’ Illustrated 
booklet from E.izaBets Bass, Director, Wilton, Me., or 

New York, N. Y. City, Hotel McAlIpin, Irvin L. McColl. 








Wyonegonic Camps 
For Girls. Moose Pond. 
arate camps (ages 8 10 21). 


Fifteenth Season. Three sep- 
For Illustrated Booklet address 
Mr. ann Mrs. C. E. Coss. 


Maine, Denmark. 
Camp Kinapik f 
Lake Kezar, Maine. Unique combination of Maine woods, 
lakes and White Mountains. Woodcraft, fishing, canoeing, 
mountain climbing. Boys—8 to i5. Personal care. Director 

endorsed by Ernest Thompson Seton. Address : 
Connecticut. Bridgeport. H. C. WENT, Director. _ 
S c Do you wish our assistance in the choice of 
ummer Wamp acamp? If you do not find one suited to 
your requirements advertised in the magazine write to us. Give 
location, approximate amount you are willing to spend, age ! 
of prospective pupil and any information you see fit. 
CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Staticn, Box 155. 


CAMP IDLEWILD Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


FIRST THINGS 
Development of character. 
Cultivation of good manners. 


Idealizing of purity of mind and body 


Vigilance for safety 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
Twenty-four years of camp life. 
Over fifteen hundred boys in camp. 
Not a single serious accident. ; 
Mr. Dick’s personal supervision for twenty-four years. 


7 milesof lake shore. Fleets of canoesand motor boats. Big new speed boat. Special quarter-of-a-century celebration 


Your boy deserves the best. 


Idlewild provides it. 


32-page Illustrated Descriptive Booklet on request. 


Address JOHN M. DICK, B. D., 345 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Read here the message of America’s progressive schools 





Summer Schools and Vacation Camps 


wy ae \ 
aby y Summer Schools 


Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


A SPLENDID lot of fellows come here every summer for a planned vacation 
that almost exhausts the possibilities of an outing. The Naval School, for 
boys who love the water, and the Cavalry School, for those who prefer the saddle, 
teach a boy the meaning of preparedness and give him leadership in his high 
school courses in military training. The Woodcraft School takes him afield for a 
thorough knowledge of wood-and-camp-craft. The Summer Schools have at 
their command the same instructors and equipment that have given international 
reputation to the Culver Military Academy. 

Write for catalog of which 


ever school interests you 
most, Address 


ferms: Board and _ tuition, 
$150 ($200 for Cavalry 
School). Uniforms, ete.. 
Woodcraft, $25.50; Naval, ; ; 
$49; Cavalry, $43.50. Age ’ Adjutant 

limits: Woodcraft, 12 to 14 a7 ' Culver Summer Schools, 


ars; Naval « 1 Cavalry. ; 
oa. ee 2 Le Culver, Ind. 


Camp Chequesset 


On Cape Cod Bay. ‘‘The Real Camp for Real Girls.” 
Illustrated booklet. Third season. Wa. G. ViNnAL, B. S.,A.M. 
RuHoODE IsLanpb, Providence, State Normal. 
Auice H. Bewprne, A. B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 37 Batavia Street. 
The Cape Cod Camp for Girls. Established 
uanset 1905. Swimming, canoeing, sailing—safest 
conditions, expert instruction; land sports, pageantry, musi- 
cal comedy, riding. Exceptional equipment and location. 


¥ — = 
Separate camp for little girls. Unusual results in health and WYNO NA CAMP 
vigor. Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt, 


Massacuusetts, Newton Ce b > e Ave. . : 
Pj re K % uc For his 4 aL en For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 
7 . } ’ . . , . . fs . 
ae op 2 a Lake ona, Sate canoeing, swim- Wynona’s is a healthy and happy outdoor life in 
ming and all sports. Handcrafts, Nature lore. Spring water. . ‘ : , 
Pine woods. Bungalow, screened wall tents. oak baeeean a pine grove overlooking Lake Morey. All water 
ous living. For booklet, address sports are under safe restrictions—canoeing, motor- 


Mrs. Frances Hopces Waite. : ilino : swi i 
_ Massacuuserrs, Lynn, 115-C Ocean Street. — i ee on nenenen aver 
lachucet+ For Boys. _Lake Asquam, Holder- and sports are regulated so as not to overlire-~ 
Camp W achusett ness, N. H. Fourteenth season. hiking, mountain climbing, basketball, tennis, golf, 
‘buildings. Boating, canoeing, swimming, fishing, water and | archery and horseback riding. Resident physician 


land sports. Instruction in Natural History. Tutoring if | <a . 
desired. No tents. Fisher huts. Booklet. and nurse watch over girls’ health. For recreation 


: Rev. Lorin Wesster, L. H. D. i i i i and 
New Hampsuire. Plymouth, Holderness School. there 7 un ee ing 
Te ———— —— =e open-hre talks. utoring. s, 4 
Exclusive French camp for at . ates j 
Camp Besa Rivage girls, on beautiful country bungalows, administration building 2a complete 
estate three miles from the ocean. Swimming, canoeing, golf, i i ris from ascien- 
tennis, horseback riding, nature study, etc. Bungalow with equipment. Modern ee z ae 
sleeping porches. For views write Miss WIMBERLY, Secretary, tiftcally tested spring ; good food from camp farm. 
57 East 74th St., N. Y. (up to June Ist). | For catalogue address 
_New Hampsutre, Little Harbor. THE DIRECTOR, Clyde and Summer Sts 
Camp Namaschaug aes a Fitchburg, Mass. 
_ For Catholic Boys, from 8 to 16. All Camp Activities. ey - - 
Freedom from Mosquitoes, Malaria and Hay Fe 


sooklet, address 
7 J. J. Grirrin, Brookland, D. C. 
New Hampsuire, Spofford. 


Thorn Mt. Tutoring School ne Cae, Pere 


titude 1600 ft. Big log cabin. All outdoor sports. Mountain 
climbing, woodcraft and tutoring. A unique combination of 
play and study. G. A. Busner, A. B., B. D., Director, 
Telephone, Newton So. 943 W. 

Massachusetts, Newton Highlands, 72 Fisher Avenue. 








ver. For 





The right school? ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it 





Summer Schools @ Vacation Camps 


Roxbury, Vt. In the heart of the Green Mountains, Junior and 
Senior camps, receiving girls between the ages of 10 and 20 
years. Large rustic assembly bungalow with fireplace, pool 
table and piano. Screened dining porch, excellent table. 
Sleeping bungalows. Private pond. Athletic field. Clay tennis 
courts. Handicraft. Horseback riding an important feature. 
Free use of all saddle horses. Riding master. 4th year. $150 
for season of two months. No extras. Illustrated booklet. 


MR. & MRS. C. A, ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Camp Tosebo 

_ Onekama, Michigan. Under the management of Todd Sem- 
inary for Boys, Woodstock, Ill. Here, amid healthful sur- 
roundings boys are led ‘‘in wisdom's pleasant ways’’ to be- 


come good American citizens. For full particulars address 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. N. BLE HILL. 


For Girls, Estes Park, Colo. (Ages 
Camp Dunraven 12 to 21.) A summer in Colo- 
rado’s wonderful climate, an enjoyable vacation & a physical 
upbuilding. Golf, Tramping, Horseback riding, Camping, 

Trips, Fishing, Games, also Physical training. _Address 

Mrs. J. C. STuBBs. 
Cotorapo, Denver, 4711 Quitman St. 

A Mountain Camp for girls—ages 


Camp Thorwald 12-20. Beautiful scenery, good air 
and no mosquitoes! Swimming pool, horseback riding, moun- 
tain climbing, tennis, archery, etc. Music, dancing, Newcomb 
Art Work, tutoring. Nature Study. Good farm food and pure 
free stone water. Send for booklet. Address 

TENNESSEE, Sewanee. Camp THORWALD. 


Halcyon Camp 
Fern Ridge, Pocono Mountains, Pa. 
if preferred, board floors. Tennis and nature study. 


tion if desired. Address 
Tue Misses METCALF’S SCHOOL. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


A camp for girls. Tents 
Instruc- 


. For Girls; on beautiful Naomi Lake, 
Pine Tree Camp 2000 feet above sea in pine-laden 
air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Exper- 
ienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing—all outdoor 
sports. Tutoring if desired. Endorsed by parents and girls. 

Miss BLANCHE D. PRICE. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 905 So. 47th Street. 

Ideal outing for boys. Non-mili- 
Maplewood Scouts tary. Scoutcraft taught. Near 
Phila. 54 yr. June 24 to Sept. 1. High moral influence. Special 
care to small boys. Boating, sports, hikes, carefully supervised. 
Terms moderate. Instruction optiona!. Man. train. School 
yr. opens Sept. 20. J.C. SHortuipGe, A. B., Harvard, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, Del. Co., Box 29. Prin. 


Normal Training Schools 

4 teachers’ 
The Technical Normal School oe etind 
in special branches only. One and two-year courses in Public 
Schoo! Music, Drawing, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, 
Physical Education. Trained faculty. Graduates assisted 
to positions. Address REGISTRAR. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3207 Michigan Blvd. 


A complete- 
ly equipped 


Pennsylvania State Normal Schoo 
normal school offering a practical education ai an exceedingly 
low cost. Young men and women may qualify for good-salaried 


positions in teaching and other professions. In connection is 
the Normal Conservatory of Music and School of Fine Arts. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Indiana. JAMES E.AMENT, Pa.D., LL.D., Prin. 


ee Ol aall Training tell 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and wo- 
men to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, Physical 
Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts and Penman- 
ship. One and two-year courses. 26th_year we have been 
placing graduates in paying positions. Dormitories. Strong 
faculty, beautiful location, adequate equipment. For catalog 
and full information address THE SECRETARY. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, 3022 West Grand Boulevard. 
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Camp Farwell for Girls 
WELLS RIVER, VERMONT 


Wonderful, open-air summer among the 

pines of a mountain lake. Lower 

camp for children 7 to 10; up- 

per camp for girls 11 to 20, 

Entire plant—tents, bunga- 

: lows and sleeping porches— 

lighted with electricity. Clay 

tennis courts, dancing hall, 

art room. Open-air sleeping 

optional. Until June 1, 
address 


Miss J. H. FARWELL 
Castle,” Toreyeawn, 
After June 1, Wells River, Vt. 


Typical 
tent 
scene 


For Boys, Lake Champlain, N. Y. 
Repton Camp virile, healthful camp, historically 1o- 
cated in the Gateway to the Adirondacks. Every athletic 
sport. Registered U.S. V. Life Saving Station. Nature study, 
tuition and all camp lore. Certificates awarded. For cata- 
log, address O. C. Roacu, Headmaster, 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-2, Repton School. 


Cooperstown, N. Y., on O 
Camp Chenango Lake. For boys. Boating, evils 


ming, Mountain Climbing, Tennis, Baseball—All Spo 

Best of food. High Class Equipment. No mosquitoes. pres 
ate Rates. No Extras! Tutoring. Write A. E. Lovevanp 
B. S., Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.,or — 
N. J.. Newark, South Side High School, E. L. Fisuer, A. B, 


v For Boys. On Panther kil, 
Woodland Camp using Woodland School property. 


Elevation 1500 feet, wholesome out-of-door life, swimming, 
fishing, mountain-climbing, baseball, tennis. Pure food from 
school farm. Season charge $150. 
ERwin S. Spink, A. B., Headmaster, Woodland School. 
New York. Phoenicia. 


ForBoys. Catskill Mts.,near RipVan Winkle's 

Kyle Camp Rock. Boys and councillors sleep in Mode 
Bungalows—no tents. All land and water sports. Swimming 
absolutely safe. Your boy’s health, diversion and amusements 
are well looked after. Instruction in elementary or academic 
subjects free of charge. Illus. booklet. Dr. Paut Ky ve, Kyle 
New York, Frvington-on-Hudson,Box504. School for Boys. 








Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi Freche Training School 


Summer School, June 26—Aug. 4. Overlooks Lake Mich- 
igan. I. Playground Training for Teachers. II. Kinder- 
arten Training for Primary Teachers. Credits. Strong 
‘aculty. Accredited. Write REGISTRAR. 

ILLiNots, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Box 5. 


National Kindergarten College 


Two year Kindergarten Course, diploma; one year Primary 
Course, certificate; Graduate Courses, degrees. Accredited. 
Fall term begins September 12. Three resident dormitories 
on College grounds. Illustrated catalog on request. 

ILLiNots, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd. Box 52. 
Oberlin Kindergarten—Primary 

Two year course. Special teachers from Oberlin College 
and Conservatory of Music. Montessori School in connec- 
tion. For catalogue address 

Miss Rose C. DEan, Secretary. 

: Saas Fall term Oct. 16th. 
Montessori Training Course Conducted at the 
New Children’s House, removed from 187th Street to 673 
West End Avenue (near West 92nd Street). 

Mrs. A. RENO MaARGULIEs, Director. 
(Member Montessori Training Class, Rome, Italy). 

New York, New York City. 

Kindergarten Primary 
Conn. Froebel Normal Training School. Academic, 
kindergarten, primary and argent courses. Boarding 
and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough work. 
State certificate. $400 covers board and tuition. 18th year. 
Booklets. Address Mary C. Mitts, Principal. 

ConNEcTIcuT, Bridgeport. 183 West Ave. 

. Froebel Kindergarten and 
The Fannie A. Smith oT aintnd Gob aal 

We have found the demand for our graduates greater than 
we can supply. One and two year courses. For catalogue 
address 


Onto, Oberlin. 


Fannie A. Smirn, Principal. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, 869 Lafayette Street. 
— “aay es n os Fifth 
Montessori Teacher-Training Schoo wae 
$30,000 building adjoining All Saints’ Episcopal Chureb. 
Elementary and college preparatory schools. Resident and 
day students. Basketball,Tennis. For illustrated folder address 
Mrs. J. Scorr ANDERSON, Directress of Torresdale House. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale. 


Read the COSMOPOLITAN School Directory first 
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EST ACADEMY na 
LAKE FOR =~ 

FOR BOYS 
Trustees’ Cyrus H. McCormick, Louis 
F. Swift. J. V_ Farwell, David B. Jones, 
H.C. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton Mark, 
A.B. Dick, Alfred ta Baker, Rev. J.G.K. 
McClure Geo. A. McKinlock, A.A. Car- 
penter, J H. S. Lee, S A. Benedict, 
Stanley Field, B. M. Linnell, M.D. 

John S. Nollen, James ile, Rev. An- 
drew C. Zenos, Rev. W. & . Boyle. 
















Holderness School F253 Twenty te, Prey ares for Col 
leges and Technical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade 
scaools of New England, yet by reason of endowment the 
tuition is moderate. Modern gymnasium. Skating. All winter 
sports. 37th year. Rev. Lorin Wester, L, H. D., Rector. 
EW m AMPSHIRE, Plymouth. 
For Boys. All advantages of a 
Worcester Academy large school. Master teachers. 
Compre! hensive equipment; 11 buildings, 22 acres. ‘‘ Mega- 
ron.’ a noble recreation hall. Splendid athletic field. ow = 
perfectly appointed gymnasium and pool. 83rd ye ata- 
logue. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Peincipel 
OMassac HUSETTS, Worcester, 96 Providence Street. 











Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific schools. 
Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 

MAssAcHuUsETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 

For Boys. A Fitting School for 
Cascadilla School Cornell. Able faculty of specialists. 
Extensive up-to-date equipment. Athletic field. Recreation 
building and boat-house. Gymnasium; rowing shells. Terms 
$675to $775. Send for Catalogue. 

V. PaRSELL, A. M., Principal. 
New York, Ithaca. wise 102. 


At the renowned summer 

Old Dominion Academy and health resort. Ideal 
School for manly boys of 8 to 20. Prepares for University and 
business. Close train service with Northern cities. Ideal 
climate, scenery, home life. 1700 ft. elevation. Rate $200. 
Upper and Lower School. Students from 20 States. Catalog. 
Est VirGinia, Berkeley Springs. E.E.Nerr, Ph.D., Prin. 


Greenbrier Presbyterial Military School 


An up-to-date military boarding school for 1vuU Loys. In- 
structors—all college graduates. Bracing mountain climate, 
2309 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. &O. R. R. Athletic neld. 
Terms $285. Catalog. Cou. H. B. Moore, A. M., Prin. 

West Virorinia. Lewisburg, Box 15. 


. For Boys. The school that’s ‘just 
Blue Ridge School like home.’ One teacher to every 
seven boys assures personal attention and thorough, rapid 
progress in study. High moral standard. Ideal climate and 
location. Modern equipment. Special advantages for boys 
10 to 15 years. For catalog, address R. SANDIFER. 
Norta Caroumna, Hendersonville. 
ae Established in 1867. A 
Porter Military Academy tablished in 1867. A 
states and 4 foreign countries represented. Military science 
taught by officer detailed from U.S. Army. Thorough pre 
aration for college or business. Board, tuition, etc., $300 
Two fom one family, $540. Send for catalog. 
8. C.. Charleston, Box Z. Rev. WALTER MitcHe tt, D. D. 


The Grade The military college of South Carolina. 
Founded 1342. Government rating, ‘‘ Dis- 
tinguished Institution’* in Class A, the highest rank given. 
Ideal climate and location. Full courses leading to B. S. 
and C. E. degrees. Minimum age for admission, 16. All 
expenses, $332. For catalog apply to Cot. O. J. Bonn. 
Souta CaRo.uina, C harleston. _ Supt. 
Rated highest class 
Columbia “Military : Academy by War Dept. U.S. 
Army officer detailed. $500,000 plant. Large athletic field. 
Gymnasium, fine swimming poo'. Prepares for all colleges 
and Government Academies. Illustrated catalog. Address 
Cou. O. C. Hutvey, President. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 

















Students entered 
Tennessee Military Institute any time. Modern 
eguipment. Individual instruction. Prepares for Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. SUMMER CAMP be- 
gins July 1. Experienced faculty. Reasonable charges. Write 
for particulars. Masor Cuas. N. Hutvey, 
TENNESSEE, Commandant. 
Riverside Military and Naval Academy Highest 
ic standards.No Southern Military School ranked (1914) higher, 
Year round out-door life; mountain location. Small classes, 
tutorial system. Splendid ath!etics. Lake with Guv't Naval 
Equipment. Magnificent equipment. Cadets enter any time. 
Georata, Gainesville. Box 11. 






Sweetwater. 





] a Are you having difficulty in finding a 
Boys School suitable school? No wonder you are 
confused. There are many schools to choose from We aid 


you in choosing and selecting the one best suited to your re- 
auirements. Why not write us to-day? There are no fees for 
rendering this service. Address CosmopecLitan Epuca- 


New York, Room 1254 Publishers Building. TIONAL CLuB, 


Schools for Boys _ 


| 
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Going away to school broadens the child. Find the right school here 














Eastern Training. Mid-Western School 


Non--military; honor ideals. No longer 
necessary to seek best preparatory 
schooling only inthe East. Definite prep- 
aration for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
etc., and for all certincate universities. 
Beautiful location on Lake Michigan, 
one hour from Chicago. Modern build- 
ings, gymnasium, swimming-pool. All 
athletics, including golf. Address 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 118. Lake Forest. tl. 


















































‘ur_ Boys. 10U0 teet above the sea. Abso- 
Todd Tacenony? lutely healthful. 69 years of successful 
training of boys 7 to 16 years old. Every graduate has proved 
himself a man. Highly commended by mothers. Our ideal— 
**For Every Todd Boy a Good Citizen."’ Write for book and 
information about Northern Summer Cam Nose Hii. 
Iuuinors, Woodstock. (1 hour from C icago. ) Prin. 


Morgan Park Preparatory School (Former! 


oa Morgan Park 
Academy.) Military. Strictly Academic. 14 miles from 
Chicago. 


Boys educated through books and “observation” 
tours to Chicago's industrial institutions. Separate lower 
school for younger boys. 


For particulars address 
ILutNo1s, Morgan Park, Box 100. . D. ABEtLs, Prin. 




















Western Military Academy 


Prepares boys for college or business. Ten modern buildings 
in ip Senees pare New fireproof barracks and swimming pool. 
Unsurpasse Seen 38th year begins September 14th. 
A. M. Jackson, A. M., 

ILLINOIS, Aten: Box 22. 


Superintendent. 


“The school for manly 
Racine College School boys.”"—Chief Justice Wine- 
low. Location near Chicago. Modified military system. Spe- 
cial provision aad younger boys. Athletics. Gymnasium; 
swimming _ Ask for descriptive Book A. 

REV. WILLIAM FRANCIS SHERO, A. M., Ph. D., 


Wisconsin, Racine. Warden and Headmaster. 


Shattuck 


Prepares for college and business. Large faculty. Small 
classes. 16 buildings. 200 acres. Supervised Athletics. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Military system. 49th year. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Cou. Vasa E. STOLBRAND, C.E., 

Minnesota. Faribault, Drawer C. Headmaster. 


Ohio Military Institute 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Certificates 
admit to colleges. —— 

M. HEeNnsHAw, Superintendent. 

Ox10, College Hill, Box’ 44 (near Cincinnati) 


° ‘ “—e Business and college pre- 
Miami Military Institute sarahele Goutien” Kins 
courses leading to degrees. Individual instruction and par- 
ental care. U.S. Army officer. Smallest school rated first 
class by U. 8S. Govt. Modern buildings. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics. Catalog. Orvon GrarFr Brown, President. 

Onto. Germantown (near Dayton). Box 66 


Kentucky Military Institute 


For Boys. The Schoo! with a Winter Home in Florida. 72na 
year. Preparatory and collegiate courses. Only Secondary 
School in South ranked Honor School by War Dept. in 1914 
and 1915. New science building. Catalogue. Address 

Kentucky, Lyndon. Tre Secretary, K. M. I. 
New Mexico Military Institute anndund ter tao 
Prepares for best colleges. Business course. "270 days of 
work in open air. Sun shines every day. Healthiest location 
in the world. Modern buildings. Distinguished by War Dept 
Owned and supported by New Mexico. Moderate cost. Address 

New Mexico, Roswell, Box E. 


Wentworth Military Academy 

Designated by War Department as ‘‘Honor School.” 
Reaches boys whom the ordinary day school does not interest. 
Courses prepare for leading C olleges, Universities, National 
Academies or business. All athletics. For catalog addrese 
__ Missouri, Lexington. ____ THE COMMANDANT _ 
Missouri Military Academy MP? M9. The 
100. The ideal number for individual attention. Our success 
builded on satisfied patrons. Dry town, main R. R. lines. 
For catalogue, address 

Cou. E. Y. Burton, President. 
Missourt, Mexico. 100 Bellevue Place. 


Kemper Military School 


Designated as Honor School by the War Dept.—the high- 
est rating given. A teacher to every ten boys. Modern 
buildings and extensive grounds. All athletics. Fine Gym- 
nasium. Army officer detailed Manual Training. Business 
Courses. 73rd year. For catalog address 

Cou. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 

Missorrt, Boonville, 712 Third St: 











































The Holbrook School for Boys 


On the banks of the Hudson, elevation 500 feet, 40-mile 
view mountains and country, within 50 miles New York 
City. Record of graduates exceptional. Close, stimulat- 
ing relationship always existing between student and 
masters. Athletics cultivated for character- building value. 
Twenty-four-acre campus, chemical and physical labor- 
atories, gymnasium, cinder track, athletic field, tennis 
courts, winter sports, coasting, skating on artificial pond, 
etc. Personal inspection urged. Catalog on request. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


and Business Preparatory. Beneficial Military Training. 
For twelve years ranked by U. 8. Gov't as ‘‘ Honor School,”’ 
the supreme honor granted. Verbeck Hall—Separate chool 
for boysfrom 8 to 14. Catalogues. Address Ww. VERBECK, 
New York, Manlius, Box K. President. 


A Christian Home for Boys. ‘horough 
Cook Academy College Preparation, Certificate Priv- 
ilege. Business and Music Courses. 50 acre Campus. Mili- 
tary drill during winter. In heart of Glen and Lake country. 
“A School That Cares.’’ Rates $350-$450. New catalog. 
Address Emit Hanke, A. B., Principal. 

New York, Montour Falls, Box C-5. 

(Military.) Thorough prepara- 
Mohegan Lake School (on i5r” Gollese” Teckel 
School or Business, with certificate privileges. Average num- 
ber to a class, 8. Modern buildings. Healthful location on Mo- 
hegan Lake. Physical Culture and Athletics under competent 
director. A. E. Linper, A..M., CHAs. H. Samira, A. M., Prins. 

New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Countv. Box 85, 

individual attention. 
Massee Country School Rapid preparation for 
college. 2 years workin one. 15 miles from New York. New 
Gym. and dormitories. All sports. Manual training. - Junior 
Department for young boys 6 years up. Unusually success- 
ful record. Address W. W. Masses, Ph. D. 

New York, Bronxville, Box 100. 

. Military. 80th Year. Prepares 
Riverview Academy for college, scientific school, 
West Point. Certificate privileges. Thorough military and 
athletic training, intimate home life, character-building disci- 
pline. Healthful location on Hudson, social and educational 
advantages. Address THE HEADMASTERS. 

New Yorks, Poughkeepsie, Drawer C. 

Designed and equipped with the sole 
Repton School aim of training, developing and edu- 
cating the younger boy. New buildings in center of large 
park at 600 ft. elevation. Special attention to Physical De- 
velopment. Summer Camp. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
Tilustrated catalogue. O. C. Roacx, Headmaster. 

New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Box O-2. 

7 For Manly Boys. Special op- 
St. John 5 Schoo portunities for quick college prepa- 
Parental discipline. Gymnasium, 












ration. Military drill. 
swimming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports encouraged. 
Junior Hall, a separate school for boys under 13. Catalogue. 


Rev. W. A. Ranney, A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 
New York. Ossining-on-Hudson. 
For Boys. In the heart of the 
Woodland School Catsxills. Ideal location for 
Work of best Grammar and High 





health. Preparatory. 1 
Schools. Boys taught how to study, how to plan time and 
work. Attractive home life. Trout fishing, skiing, snowshoe- 


ing, scouting. Address THE HEADMASTER, 


New York, Phoenicia. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 
Founded 1814. Oldest Military School in the country 
except West Point. Separate school for young boys. Summer 
camp in the Berkshires under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge. 
Address THE PRINCIPAL. 
New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


Schools for Boys 










The Manlius Schools Eien. Minss, "Sar 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
(For catalogue write to the Registrar) 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


COSMOPOLITAN is the leading School Directory 








Pennsylvania 
Military College 


with 
Separate School for Younger Boys 


Keen Training for Keen Boys 














Educational system second only to 
that of West Point. Limited enroll- 
ment. Degrees granted in Civil Engi- 
neering, Chemistry and Arts. Send 
for booklet, ‘‘Cadet Life." 


Col. CHAS. E. HYATT, President, 
Box 505, Chester, Pa. 











Offers a thorough 
Mercersburg Academy Vilets @ tho ee 
for college or business. Under Christian masters. Located in 
the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spot of 
America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for 
catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL! D,; 


PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. Headmaster 
Co-educational with separate dor- 
George School mitory buildings. College pre 


tory, also general course, emphasizing English, Science, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science. 227 acres on Neshaminy 
creek. Athletic fields. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Fri 
management. GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co., George School P. O., Box 281, 
Our experience indicates that ev 
Yeates School boy is different and must be handled 
individually to be handled successfully. We have an in- 
terest. in the boy and a most complete equipment for 
to enjoy as he grows. For detail address 


HEADMASTER. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 529. f 





Bethlehem Preparatory School 
1500 boys prepared for leading universities in 38 years. 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Summer session. Terms $385 to $450. if 
Jonn C. TuGcey, M. A., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 7 
Fits boys ‘for, all 
Allentown Preparatory School Pj5 boys jor. 
nical schools. Special department for younger boys. Flesamt 
new building, with complete modern equipment. Gymnasium. 
15-acre campus. All athletics. Not run for profit. ‘Terms 
$275. Catalog. Address FranK C. SIGMAN, A.: M,, 
PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown. i 
- a (For boys 8 to 15.) Fae 
The Spiers Junior School ulty chosen, home life with 
headmaster, work and play planned for the young boy—to 
give him right start and foundation for his future life. Number 
limited, enabling masters to study and cultivate each bog 
into a worker. In exclusive suburban section near Phila. 
Penwna., Devon, Box 250. Mark H. ©. Sprers, Headmaster. 
Ideal home school for boys. 
Bellefonte Academy Prepares for leading univers 
ties or business. Subjects selected to suit chosen career. New 
buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Athletic field. 
1lith year. Send for catalog. 
James R. Huaues, A. M., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Bellefonte, Box 2100. 


eee 4 For 40 Boys, 9 to 18 years. Prepares 
Cedarcroft Schoo for all colleges and technical schools. 
Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Flexible courses. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Expert faculty athleti¢ super 
vision. Electric light, steam heat, spring water. 125 acres. 
Catalogue. Jesse Evans Puiuips, A.M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square, Box 200. 
ments. Modern, indiv 


Harrisburg Academy 
New 


instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
fireproof builcings with large sunny rooms. Cottage dormi- 
tory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 

ArtTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Herrisburg, Box C. 





Senior and Junior Depers, 





MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 






























years. 
thletic 


Schools or Bo ‘S 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 


LF | 





Everything that appeals to the boy is at Blair—student govern- 
ment, sympathetic faculty, ideal study courses and exceptional 
advantages for all outdoor sports. These are a few of the many 
things that develop the enthusiastic ‘‘Blair Spirit.”” The feel- 
ing that makes the boy at Blair do things to make a mark for 
himself. To reflect credit on y 

his school. It is the aim of 

Blair to turn out just such 

men 

Come and see us. You are 

always welcome at Blair. 


John C. Sharpe, A.M.,D.D. 
Headmaster, Box S 
Blairstown, N., J. 


ea ED 

: Do you wish our assistance in the 
Boarding School choice of a school? If you do not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the maga- 
zine write to us. Give location. approximate amount you 
are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and any in- 
formation you see fit. CosMoPpoLitaN EpUcaTIONAL CLUB. 

New York, Times Sq. Station, Box 155. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
A well established school of limited numbers. Modern, well equipped build- 
ings, recreation and refined surroundings. Junior School for younger boys. 
Booklets, ‘The Vision of Swarthmore” and “‘A Mother's Letter and What 
Came of It,’’ with catalog on request. 


A. li. TOMLINSON, HEADMASTER, Dept. A, Box 324, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 M. Phila.) 





St. John’s Military Academy 


The school has a national reputation for the 
high character of its scholastic work, the ex- 
cellence of its military instruction and the 
perfection of its physical training. 

Write for catalog. 


School by U. 8S. Govt. 
Address Rox 2-P. 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


A Military School Adapted to Young Boys 
Box C, Billerica, Mass. 20 Miles from Boston 


A sub-preparatory school which aims to fit boys 
mentally, morally and physically for the larger 
preparatory schools. 100 acres. Complete 
and modern equipment. Athletic field designed 
for every sport. Health and morals are con- 
sidered of first importance. Campbell Hall 
is a separate home for younger boys. Tuition 
$800. No extras. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 


Powder Point 


School For Boys 
Duxbury, Mass. By the Sea 


38 milesfrom Boston. 4 buildings. 
Concrete residence. Gymnasium. 
Athletic fields. Cinder track, 
swimming, boating, skating, ten- 
nis, all sports. Something todo in 
play or work every hour of the 
day. Everything is bent toward 
developing self-mastery. Thor- 
ough preparation for college or 
business. Upper and lowerschools. 
Summer camp. For illustrated booklet address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, M.A., Headmaster 
71 King Cesar Road Duxbury, Mass. 


The Peddie Boy 
is educated—not 
merely instructed 


The endowment of Peddie Institute enables it to 
offer, at $450 to $550, all the advantages and equip- 
ment of the more expensive schools. The achieve- 
ments of Peddie graduates in scholarship and 
athletics at their colleges are significant of the 
value of its training—a training that is conspicu- 
ously successful in developing strength of character 
and personality. All colleges admitting on certifi- 
cate accept Peddie Institute graduates without 
examination. 

All pupils are taught music and public speaking, 
without extra charge. Physical culture and athletic 
training are part of the school regime and a 60-acre 
campus, lake, swimming pool, diamond, gridiron 
and gymnasium provide exceptional facilities. 
Peddie is 9 miles from Princeton, on a branch of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. between Philadelphia and 
New York. Lower school for boys from 11 to 14 
years. 5ist year opens Sept. 20th. For booklets 
and catalog, address 

ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster 


Box 5-K, Hightstown, N. J. 




















































Virginia 


Fort Defiance 


A school with country location in the famous Valley of Virginia. 
Highest endorsement by the Virginia Military Institute and 
other universities. Best equipped academic buildings in the 
State. _New, fireproof buildings just completed at a cost of 
nearly $70,000. Gymnasium, large campus, all field sports. 
Able faculty of college men. Eniollment limited. Forty-one 
years of successful work. Rates $360. Catalog. Address 


THOMAS J. ROLLER, CHAS. S, ROLLER, Jr., Principals 


The Massanutten Academy For Boys. Inculcates 
of the Old Dominion. Healthful Jocation, beautiful Shenan- 
doah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Prepares for college, 
technical schools and business; music, athletics. Limited to 
100 boys. $300. Address Howarp J. Bencuorr, A. M., 
Vireinia, Woodstock, Box 1. Heac master. 


For Boys. A Branch of 

Randolph-Macon Academy the Randolph-Macon 

System. In the Valley of Virginia. Equipment cost $100,000. 

Large gifts make rates $275 a year. Prepares for College or 

Scientific Schools. Gymnasium and Athletics. 24th Session 
opens Sept. 20th. Address Cuas. L, MELTON, A. M., 

VirGinia, Front Royal, Box 404. Principal. 


Fishburne Military School Prepares for. universi- 
Personal attention. 


Resultful military training. 37th year. 
Beautiful location in Shenandoah Valley. 





Diploma admits to 
all colleges. Rates $360. Free spring encampment near fam- 
ous caverns at Grottoes for all students. Catalogue. 
Va., Waynesboro, Box 401. Mas. MorGan H. Hupains, Prin. 
. (In the hills of Old Virginia). 
Chatham Boys School The Chatham Training 
School prepares boys for all colleges. A chartered school not 
run for profit, it gives better advantages at lowest cost. 
Board, tuition, text-books, washing, $225. New buildings, 
modern conveniences. Low rate due to large gifts. Catalog. 
Va.,.Chatham, Lock Drawer 157. T. RYLAND SANFORD, Pres. 


Staunton Military Academy (Tse, ovate 
East. 


Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or Business. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. New $200,000 barracks. 
Charges $380. For catalogue address 
Virernia, Staunton. 


Col. Wa. G. Kasue, Ph. D., Prin. 
The Tome School An Endowed Preparatory School. 
for college or technical school. 


Offers the best possible preparation 

The most beautiful and com- 

plete school buildings and grounds in America. 20 buildings 

9 hole golf course, 5 athletic fields, gymnasium, si. 

tennis courts, quarter-mile track. Tuomas S. Baker, Ph. D. 
MARYLAND. Port Deposit. 


St. Albans National Cathedral School 


For Boys. 3 miles from the White House. College prepara- 
tory. Outdoor and indoor sports. One resident master to 
every four boarding pupils. Bishop of Washington, President 
of the Board of Trustees. Wituaw H. Cuurcs, 

District oF CoLUMBIA, Washington. Headmaster. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares for any college. Suburban location. High ground, 
quick transportation. Six modern buildings. Athletic field, 
gymnasium. Prepares for U.S. Academies. Special class for 
those expecting to enter West Point on certificate. Catalog. 

District oF CoLumBiA, Washington. 4104 Conn. Avenue. 


2 Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a 
Boys School school? If you do not find one suited 
to your requirements advertised in the magazine write to us. 
Give location, approximate amount you are willing to spend, 
age of prospective pupil and any information you see fit. No 
charge now—or later. CosMOP OLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 





Schools for Boys 








SINUS ta 


| | Freehold Military Schoo 
( : For Boys 7 to 13 


SESS 
Give us your boy before his habits become too fixed 
for early molding. These two schools, each independ- 
ent, half a mile apart, train him under one olicy 
from his seventh year till he’s ready for colle e or 
business. 42 miles from New York; 66 from Phila- 
delphia. _ Limited enrollment. Terms, $450 to $550. 
Address Major_C. M. Duncan, Box 54, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 











For Boys over 13 


New Jersey Military Academy 









Montclair Academy 
Country school for boys in Orange Mountains. Fine sub- 
urban environment, limited classes, honor system, self-gov- 
ernment. Our booklet, ‘‘ Your Boy and Our School,”’ will in- 
terest you. Address Joun G. MacVicar, A. M., 
New Jersey, Montclair, Box 45. Headmaster. 
A home school; 50 boys. Semi- 
Newton Academy military. 50 miles from N. Y. 
Primary to college preparatory or business. One teacher to 
six boys, insuring individual attention. Strong junior courses. 
55th year. High elevation. Gymnasium. Horses and ponies, 
All sports. Puiip 8. Wiuson, A. M., Principal. 
New Jersey, Newton, Box M. 
For Boys. Est. 1766. 


Rutgers Preparatory School fo Boys. Est. 1766. 
leges. A teacher for every ten boys. Resources permit moder- 








ate charges. Physical development a supervised. All 
sports. ew location—accessible, healthful. Separate lower 
school. House Mother. Catalogue. Ww. P. Ketity, A.M 


New Jersey, New Brunswick, Box 138. 
“1° 12 miles from Phila- 
Wenonah Military Academy delphia. Prepares for 
college or business in town without factories or saloons. U. 8. 
Army Officer detailed. Special School for Juniors. Catalog. 
Dr. C. H. Lorence, President. 
Cuayton A. SNYDER, Pu. B., Supt. 
New Jersey. Wenonah, Box 403. 
Thorough prepara- 


Bordentown Military Institute tion for college or 

business. Efficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 

Boys taught how to study. Military training. Supervised 
athletics. 32nd year. For catalogue, address 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A. M., D. D., Principal. 

New Jersey, Bordentown. Cou. T. D. LANDON, Com‘d’t 


: = 1 
Princeton Preparatory School College preparatory 
14. Rapid progress possible. 





Limited number of pupils (60). 

Freedom from rigid class organization. Excellent equipment 

and facilities. Special attention given to athletics and moral 

welfare. 42nd year. Personal inspection invited. For year 

book address J.B. Fine, Headmaster. 
New Jersey, Princeton. 


Betts Tutoring School 
Can euerenase Somes results. Its circular with ref- 
erences will t ou why. 
" Wituiam J. Betts, M. A. (Yale.) 
Formerly Headmaster of Betts Academy. 
Connecticut, Stamford. Pah 
- A unique combination of agricultural, business 
Loomis and caheee preparatory courses. Practical 
training for boys intending to enter business or farming on 
graduation. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. 100-acre farm. 
Manual-training shops. $2,500,000 endowment. $400 a 
year. Address N.H. BatcHeper, A. M.. Headmaster. 
Connecticut. Windsor. 


The Sanford School — 


On a@ modern 300-acre farm. Varied life out-of-doors, as 
well as athletics. Individual attention under experienced 
teachers. Careful preparation for life as well as for all col- 
leges. Lower School. SB S. Sanrorp, A. M., Headmaster. 

Connecticut, Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Box C. 


Suffield School 


For Boys._ College Preparatory and Business Courses. 3% 
hours toons New York City. Todos buildings. Athletics. 
Department for young boys, house mother. Endowment per- 
mits rate $350 and up. HosartG. TRUESDELL, A. M., Prin. 

Connecticut, Suffield, 11 Main St. Conr. Literary In. 








A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


large corps of able teachers. 
outdoor life. Intelligent 
Six acre’ athletic fields. 
mother. Iilustrated booklet. 


LLISTON SEMI 


76th year. New $100,000 residence hall opens Sept._1916. Thelast'word in construction and appoint- 


ments. An efficient master in charge of each unit of 16 boys. 
All the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
uidance in work and play. Scientific and 
ower School for Boys from 10 to 14. 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


N. 







Y 


. i tudied and directed by an unusually 

Your boy’s personality stu ae Gecctes ae 
reparatory departments. Six buildings. Gymnasium. 
eeaae building. _ Distinctive management and house 





The men and women back of these Schools have faith in their institutions 
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’ Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


| Designed for the vocational and professional 
| training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
| hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Courses 
| 


students admitted. Address Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, New York 


| 
| 
| 
of two or four years will be offered. Special | 





WL. s ae Sa ‘sep- | 
Wheaton College for Women. Only —— 
women in Massachusetts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty 
of men and women. 2-year diploma course for high school 
graduates. 18 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 


Rev. SAMUEL V. Cots, D. D., LL. D., President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton, (30 miles from Boston). 


The Oxlosd Collate 


For Women. Founded 1830. Standard college course. 
Rates $355. Address | 
President, JANE SHERZER, Ph. D. (Berlin). | 
Onto, Oxford, Box 40. 








’ An Episcopal School for Girls. Founded 
St. Mary S. 1842. Offers full preparatory and two years 
College work. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science and 
Business. Equipment of 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre Cam- 
us in mild Southern Climate. Moderate rates. Address 
‘or catalogue, Rev. Gro. W. Lay, Rector. 
NortsH CaRo.uina,. Raleigh, Box 10. 
For Women. In the * blue grass"’ 
Kentucky College region, 1000 feet elevation, 20- 
acre campus. Junior College, College Preparatory, Domestic 
Science, Music, Art and Expression. Certificate privileges. 
Individual attention. Gymnasium. Outdoor athletics. En- 
rollment limited. Terms $300. For catalogue address, 
Kentucky, Danville, Box 100. Rev. M. M. Auten, D.D. 
Hardin College and Conservatory "9 Young 
Junior College, standardized by University of Missouri. Pre- 
paratory courses for college or business. Domestic Science. 
Conservatory. Music—German standards. Art and Expres- 
sion. Normal department. State certificate. 
Mo., Mexico, 1200 College Pl. Joun W. Mitton, A.M.., Pres. 
| 
| 








56th year. Senior and Junior 
Forest Park College Colleges and Prep. Certificate 
admits with advanced standing to Eastern and Western Col- 
leges and Univ. College of Music, E. R. Krogcer, Director; 
Nordstrom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Violin, Ex- 
ion, Art, Bible School, Domestic Science. Year $300. 
ANNA SNEED Carrns, President. 






_ Missourt, St. Louis. 

z For Women. The Wellesley 
Lindenwood College [Ptne West, Healthful loos. 
tion. 34-acre campus. Modern dormitories. Two direct 
railroad lines. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Homelike Chris- 
tian atmosphere. All special departments. $200,000 im- 


provements in 2 years. Dr. J. L. Roemer, President. 
__Missourt, St. Charles, Box 100. 





. . . f p— 
Illinois Woman's College #, paint College 
paratory Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Home Economics. Students from 26 states. 2nd 
semester opens Feb. Ist, 1916. Write for catalogue. Address 

Woman's CoLueace, E. 

ILuiNnots, Jacksonville, Box G. 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Af accredited college preparatory school for girls. Also, 
of the best type of finishing school for those not entering 
college. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Athletics. Campus 
of Milwaukee-Downer College. Ask for Catalog. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Macy D. Ropman, Dean. 






Music HALL GorpDOV HALL CrnTre Hatt Grace HALL 
The most ideal College in the country in Size, without the strain 
of great numbers; History , of 62 successful years; Location, sub- 
urbs of Baltimore, near W ashington. 500 feet elevation; 
Preparatory, College (A. B. and B. L.); Domestic Sci 
Arts (B.S.); Expression; Conservatory of Music; Special two- 


years course in Household Economics and Literary Subjects for 
High School Graduates. Fireproof buildings, private baths and 
set bowls; swimming pool, Gymnasium, Field Sports. Non-sec- 
tarian: elevating home life. For Catalog and View Book address 


Charles Wesley Gallagher, D.D. Box W, Lutherville, Md. 


_ For Girls. Affiliated with Hood 
Hood Seminary College. Preparatory courses 
with certificate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley 
and other colleges. Diploma courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science. Gymnasium. $300. For catalog 
address JoserH H. App ue, LL. D., Pres. 
MARYLAND, Frederick. 

- Located within National Cap- 
Washington College ital; park of 10 acres. ‘The 
desirable school in the National Capital for our daughters."’ 
Preparatory, Certificate and College Courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Literature on request. Address 

F. MENEFEE, President. 
District or CotumBia, Washington. 


: For Women. 4 years’ course 

Sweet Briar College leads to A. B. degree. Stron 
Music and Art Depts. The Academy offers preparatory an 
general courses. Modern equipment capacity for 300 students 
on estate of 3000 acres in Piedmont Section. Main Line South- 
ern Railroad. For Catalog and views apply to the Secrerarr. 

VirGInia, Sweet Briar. 
Virginia College 

For Women. In Valley of Virginia, famed for health and 
beauty. Elective, Preparatory and College courses. Music, 
Art, Expression. Domestic Science. For catalogue apply 
to the PRESIDENT. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke. 


7 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College re 31 ‘he 
colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for 
A. B. and A. M.; also Music and Art. Four laboratories, 
library, observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
grounds. Endowment permits low rates. Catalogue. 
Virerinia, Lynchburg, Box 11. WixLuraM A. WEBB. Pres. 


dee For Girls and Young 
Virginia Intermont College Women. 32nd year. 
Students from 20 states. Preparatory and Junior College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music a 
specialty. Modern equipment. Large campus. Bracing Moun- 
tain Climate. Altitude 1900 feet. Terms $200 to $300. Catalog. 

Virani, Bristol, Box 124. H. G. NorrsinGEer, A.M.., Pres. 


Ss Beautiful location, 300 acres in cam- 
Shorter College pus; Fireproof buildings; all rooms 
connected with Private Bath and study. Fifteen units re- 
quired for unconditional entrance into Freshman class; A. B. 
and B. S. degrees; excellent advantages in Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science. No preparatory school. Address 
Georata, Rome. A. W. Van Hoose, President. 

















Summer Term, 

Brenau College-Conservatory June 29. Standard 
College courses. Special courses in music, oratory, art, do- 
mestic science. Location, foot hills of Blue Ridge,near Atlanta. 
7 National sororities. Attractive social life. Non-sectarian. 27 
States represented. Write for descriptive book and catalogue. 
Georatia, Gainesville, Box B. BRENAU. , 


Belmont Heights, Nashville, Tenn. A 

Ward-Belmont School for Girls and Young Women, 

with a half-million-dollar equipment. Strong faculty of men 

and women—one for every ten students. Combines unusual 

educational advantages with enjoyable life in the ‘‘ heart of the 

South.’’ Opens Sept. 21. For Catalog and View Book address 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. JENNIE T. Masson, Registrar. 


Hollins College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


FOUNDED 1842 


Four-year College Course, two-year College Preparatory, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, etc. In the beautiful valley of Virginia, 7 Miles north of 
Roanoke, on a 700-acre estate. Buildings equipped for 250 students and 40 
offichrs and teachers. Write for Catalogue and Book of Views. 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, Box 305, Hollins, Va. 





COSMOPOLITAN offers to its readers a unique service about schools 19 


Colleges 


“School of Arts. 


: A College for the Vocational and Professional Training of 
young women, located in America’s leading health resort. 
> Six Departments: 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART; MUSIC; 


FINE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL; TRADES 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred students. = 
Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma commands 
= Teacher’s or Supervisor's certificate in New York and other 
states. Catalog on request. Winter and Summer Sessions. 


CHARLES H. KEYES, Ph. D., President, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 4 


ee 


| Skidmore 


resin vase 


— Schools of Oratory 
New York School of Expression 


Summer Session June 26th to Aug. Ist. Voice training, 
Flocution, Public speaking. Pantomime—Drama, Classic 
and Social Dancing. Physical Culture. Class and Individ- 
ual Instruction. Catalogue. 

New York, New York City, 318 W. 57th St. 





Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy in 
America. Summer Session. 36th year opens Sept. 25th. 
Address 

Harry Seymour Ross, Dean. 

Massacuvsetts, Boston. Huntington Chambers. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. De- 
grees granted. Public Speaking, Physical Training, English, 
Dramatic Art. Professional and Finishing Courses. Dormi- 
tories. For cataloz, address D. A. SHOEMAKER, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 926 Parkway Building. 


School of Expression 
Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 37th year opens Oct. 
5. Summer Terms; Boston, Asheville, Univ. of Vt., N.Y. 
Univ., Chicago. List of Dr. Curry’s books and *‘ Expression” 
free. S. S. Curry, Pr. D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Copley Sq. 


2 Shs at Physical Education 


for Women 


LT 
1859—1916. A Junior Coll 

Roanoke Institute for Young Women. Libres 

Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science Departments. 

New_ Buildings, Modern furnishings, good laboratories. 

Ample Library and Gymnasium. Expenses $250.00 to 
$350.00 per session. Send for catalog. 

Viraeinia, Danville. 
Founded 18 A 


Martha Washington College fet for Skis, A 


the mountains of Southwestern Virginia, 2200 ft. altitude. 4 
years’ college work, also Preparatory Department, Music 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Modern buildings, 10. 
acrecampus. Terms $275 to $325. Catalogue on request. 

Viraetnia, Abingdon. Box 225. S. D. Lone, D. D.., Pres. 


Westhampton College 


Standard college for women located in historic capital of 
the South. Modern fire-proof buildings. Campus 130 acres, 
Charges $325-$400. For catalogue and views address 

F. W. Boatwriaut, President. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, College Box. 


W. W. Rivers, Pres. 





Schools how Backward Children | 


Tas A home for treatment and 
Bancroft Training School training of backward and 
subnormal children. 


Winter quarters in beautiful Philadel- 
phia suburb. Summer home, coast of Maine. Limited to 50 
pupils, both sexes. Resident physician, 10 teachers, 29 nurses 
and attendants. Circular on request. 


; E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D, 
New Jersey, Haddonfield, Box 124. 


The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. De- 
partment of Child study. 25 buildings. Opening of colonies 
permits enrollment of more private pupils. Address 

New Jersey, Vineland. E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 


. ? For Exceptional Children. Eve 
Miss Woods’ School modern facility, in an ideal sul 


urban home, for the care and training of children who, through 
mental or physical disability, are unable to attend public or 
private schools. Only school of its kind. 14 miles from Phila. 
Booklet. Mo.uuiE A. Woops, Principal. 
PENNA.. Roslyn. FLORENCE E. Woops, Head Nurse. 


For Backward Children. Do you want 

Latshaw Schoo your child to become bright, interesting. 

and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? The history of 

our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly individual care 

in a small family group. Come and see for yourself. Rates 
$1,200 upwards. ALLEN LAaTsHAW, Founder and Director. 

PeEnNN., Phila., Berwyn. ‘** The Maples.’’ 3412-14 Sansom St. 











Rete College of Diasies! Sd onctuen 


Summer session June 28th to August 4th. Special oppor- 
tunities for physical directors, play-ground workers, recrea- 
tive culture. College accredited, co-educational. Dormitory 
for girls. Located in fine building. For catalog addres;, 

ILLiNoI1s, Chicago, 42nd & Grand Blvd., Dept. 101. 





Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


28th year. Neéw building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medicai 
Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to 
THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


: Of Physical Educa- 
The Chicago Normal School tion for Women. 
Summer Session—June 24 t9 July 29, 1.16—Theoretical and 
practical work in all branches of Physical Education, includ- 
ing Public School and Playground. Work. Also Summer 
Camp. For catalogs address SECRETARY. 
ILurnois, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Avenue, Box 23. 


Physical Education 


The Normal School at Battle Creek fits you for a profession 

‘ that is healthful, congenial, lucrative. 

r Because of its affiliation with the Battle te 

. Creek Sanitarium, this school offe:s un- betas 
¥ usual advantages among which are, a 
splendid equipment, strong faculty, and ¥ 
a plan for partial self support. Pros- 
pectus giving full details of regular course 
and summer session sent on application. 
Summer Session—July 5th—August 18th 

The Normal School of Physical Education 

Box 10, Battle Creek, Michigan 
FRANK J. BORN, Dean 

Formerly Medical Examiner Yale University 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Binghamton Training School An i492! priv- 


school for Nervous, Backward and Mental Defectives. No 

age limit. Physical Culture, Manual Training and all branches 

for the feeble-minded. Open the year round. Terms $400 to 

$600 per year. AvuaGust A. Boupt, Supt. 
New York, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. 


Biddle School for Backward Children 


NO OTHER SCHOOL OF ITS KIND—THERE’S A REASON 
Beautiful home environment. Tender care. Best dietary. De- 
fects minimized by perfect method. Montessori Apparatus pre- 
cedes general education. Individual instruction. Pupils limited. 
No case hopeless. Term 12months. Booklet. Ten acres. 


Holmesburg, Philadelphia, ‘‘Stony Hurst’’ 


Miscellaneous 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which children 
from kindergarten to 12 years of age may 
be educated at home by the best modern 
methods and under the guidance and super-’ 
vision of a school with a national reputation 
for training young children. For information 
write, stafing age of child. 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 4 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
Vv. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard), Head master 





State your requirements and we will suggest schools that will meet them 





tal of 
Acres, 


Schools for Girls 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Norton, Mass. 


Forty Minutes front Boston 


Aschool for girls. Extensive grounds and pine groves. Athletic fields for all outdoor sports. 
Horseback riding. New dwelling and school building. Intermediate and academic courses. 
Languages—native teacheis. Music. Domestic arts, including plain sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, embroidery, costume designing, etc. Domestic science, including cooking and 


serving 


only to abies of study, but to each girl's health and happiness. 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


W. ll t Miss Goldsmith's School for Girls. College 
alicourt preparatory, general, special and graduate 
courses. Certificate privileges. Home economics. Swimming, 
tennis, hockey, folk dancing. Track work under athletic di- 
rector. Address 
Mrs. ANNA GouLpsmITa TAYLoRr, A. B., Principal. 
New York, Aurora-on-Cayuga. 


meals, marketing, food values, and the care of the home. Every attention, not 


: A Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Paul Institute Preparatory, Academic and Special 
Courses. The Arts. Journalism. Short Story Course. Prin- 
ciples of Common Law. Vocational Training. 
Mrs. Nanette B. Paut, LL. B., Pres. 
Mrs. Pavut HamILL, Prin. 
District or CoLumBiA, Washington, 2107 S. St., N. W. 





Named after John Ruskin’s Home. 

Country School for Girls; 28 minutes 

from N.Y.C. Preparatory, General and Special Courses. Cer- 

tificate privileges. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Swimming 

Pool. Separate houses for Upper and Lower Schools. Athletic 

Field. Horseback riding, all outdoor ae 7 10th year. 
New York, Lawrence Park, Bronxville, Tel. 116. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Music, Art and Domestic 


Science. Catalogue on request. 
Miss Mrriam A. ByrTELt, Principal. 


New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute Arends School 
from New York, with separate depts. for both sexes under 14 
years, in care of Home Mother. 46th year. New buildings, 70 
acres, 550 ft. altitude; $300 to $375. Primary, Prep., Com- 
mercial, Manual Training, Domestic Science and Music Dept. 

New York, Valhalla, Box A. 


Bristol School 


i French =. eae. Froparator y, Academic and 
wo years’ Collegiate Courses. iploma Course in Mus 
Capital advantages. “yr ™ ae 
Miss Atice A. BrisTou, Principal. 
DIstRIcT OF Cotumsia, Washington, Mintwood PI. & 19th St. 


7 ore A school for girls in Wash- 
Chevy Chase Seminary ington’s most beautiful 


suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong depart- 
ments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. Campus at eleven, 
acres and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. 
Catalogue on request. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barxer, 
District or CoLumsBta, Washington. Principals 


Fairmont 


A Home School for Girls. Regular and Special courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. Music, Art, 
Expression, Languages. References Exchanged. Literature 
on request. Outdoor sports. 

District oF CoLumBIA, Washington. 











The Deverell School 


9 Rue de Chaillot, Paris. (Adjoining American Embassy.) 
A French school for girls. Parisian French teachers. 
Miss Frances E. DEVERELL, Principal. 
New York, N. Y. C., 57 E. 74th St. (During the war’) 


= For Young Women. Beautifully 

Drew Seminary located, 49 miles from New York 

City. 600 feet elevation, commands view of Lake Gleneida 

and Fishkill Range. General and special courses. Oertificate 

privileges. Classes limited to six. All athletics. Call, if possible, 
or write for catalog. Rosert J. TrRevorrow, D.D., 

New York, Carmel, Box 606. President. 


The Knox School 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. Country School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New York City. 
Mrs. Russet, HouesrTon, Principal. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 5. 


. A School for Girls. College Pre- 
Belcourt Seminary pore and General Courses. 
Two years’ college work. Home Economics. Handsome fire 
proof building. Attractive grounds. Swimming, Riding, 
Cross-country Walks and Out-door Sports. 
Mrs. Mary Burke SoMERVELL, A. M., Principal. 
District or CoLtumsBia, Washington. 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
Gunston Hall Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Two years Post-graduate and College work. Music, Art and 
Expression. Domestic Science. Building specially planned 
for the school. Required athletics. 
Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principal. 
District or CotumBtA, Washington, 1906 Florida Ave. 


Mount Vernon Seminary 
Boarding School for Girls. College Preparatory and Ad- 
vanced Courses. Playground of twelve and one-half acres. 
Mrs. EvizaBets J. Somers, Principal Emeritus, 
Mrs. Ape.ia G. HENSLEr, Principal. 
District or Cotumsia, Washington. 








The Scudder School of Home Economics 
Resident and Day. Founded 1895. A Dom. Science School, 
overlooking the Hudson and Riverside Park. Cookery, dietet- 
ics, housekeeping, study of city markets, dressmaking, Mi- 
linery, languages, current events, social amenities. Athletics. 
New York, N. Y. City, 320 W. 72d St., at Riverside Drive. 


. For Girls. 103d year. On 
Emma Willard School the hills, 400 feet above the 
city. Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell 
Sage. Preparatory, General and Special Courses. Certificate 
privileges. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Gym- 


nhasium with swimming pool. Catalogue on request. 
New Yor«,. Troy. Muss Eviza Keutas, Ph. B., Prin. 


For Girls. A school that pro- 
The Gardner School vides a delightful home for girls, 
where they can enjoy all the advantages of the or: Regular 
and advanced special courses. Opportunities for the study of 
music. Riding, skating, tennis, swimming, dancing. 
2 Miss ELTINGE AND Miss MASLAND, Principals. 
New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
Vassar Pre eraser. School for girls. 
Putnam Hall Refers _to Dr. J. M. Taylor, aoiae 
Vassar College, Dr. Talcott Williams, Director Pulitzer School 
of Journalism, Columbia University, and others. Certificate 
admits to leading colleges. Sleeping porches and sun parlors. 
Address _ ELLEN CuizBE BarTwertt, A. B.., Principal. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 805. 


The Misses Tewksbury's School 


For Girls. In its new home the Reynal Estate, 54 acres 
on Mamaroneck Road, twenty ‘miles from New York City. 
(Express Station, White Plains). Catalog on request. 

New York, Scarsdale, Westchester County. 


For Girls. _ Distinctively French En- 
Home School vironment. Planned exclusively for those 
Wishing to pursue special studies in New York. Exceptional 
opportunity to acquire fluent French and every advantage 
of the city provided for. (6th year.) Address 
. a Miss Macintyre or MLuie. TALGUEN. 
New York, N.Y. City, 320 W. 107th St. (Riverside Drive). 





Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women. In finest residential section of National 
Capital. Two years’ course for High School Braduates. gen- 
eral and special courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

EpwWwarp W. THompsoN, Principal. 

District or CotumsBiA, Washington, 1601 Conn. Ave. 


: For Girls. Finishing, High School, 
The Colonial School and Collegiate courses for Semi- 
nary and High School graduates. Art, Expression, Music, Do- 
mestic Science. Out-of-door Study Hall and Gymnasium. 
Tennis, Basketball, Golf, Horseback riding, Swimming. Cer- 


tificate admits to College. Miss Jess1z TRUMAN, Assoc. Prin. 
District or CotumBIA, Washington, 1531 Eighteenth St. 


S For Girls and Young Women. 
Madison Hall Schoo Eleventh year under present 
management. College and Elective Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science, Riding, 
Swimming. Illustrated year-book. Address Geo. F. W1Ns- 


TON, LL. B., Mrs. Geo. F. Winston, A. M.., Principals. 
District oF CotumBtiA, Washington, 3100 R St., N.W. 


° ® . 27th year. College Pre- 
The Girls Latin School paratory and Academic. 
Admits to leading colleges. Faculty of college-trained Chris- 
tian women. Selected students. Cultural advantages due to 
location. Exceptionally beautiful home. Catalog. 
Miss Witmort, A. B., Headmistress. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1213 St. Paul Street. 


Wilesa-Ssseene Silioel of Micaie 


The only resident music school for young ladies in Washing- 
ton. Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians. Voice, 
piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, dramatic art, languages, 
English literature. classic dancing and accompanying. 
Twelve or more free concerts by world-renowned artists. 
Mr. and Mrs. Greene are the musical leaders of Washington. 
Inquiries solicited only from earnest students with the best 

al and financial references. Catalog B. Summer school 
in Atlantic City—Courses of ten weeks. 
Tos. EVANS GREENE, Mrs. WILSON-GREENE, Prin. 
District or OotumsBia, Washington, 2647 Connectitut Ave. 


COSMOPOLITAN can aid you in the right choice of the right school 21 





Schools 


<5 4 a > : 
For, Young Women 

Lasell offers regular, college-preparatory and 
special courses, music, art and elocution. 

It gives exceptional training in all phases of 
home economics, including food values, market- 
ing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house 
furnishing and management, sewing, dressmak- 
ing, and millinery. 

The location of the school, surrounded by 
places of historic interest and near Boston with 
its many advantages, its music and art, gives 
unusual opportunity for general culture. 

Twenty acres, twelve buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Tennis, boating, basketball, 
horseback riding, field hockey, skating, swim- 
ming. Address : 

G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 

109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Ten miles frcm Boston 


Typical 
Cooking 
Class 





.]] A School fer Girls. Academic and college 
Hosmer Hall preparatory courses, with certificate ~ 9 
fleges to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges. ‘our 
Years Domestic Science Course. Music and art. 33d year. 


Catalogue on request. 
Miss McNair, Principal. 
Missour!, St. Louis, 4294 Washington Boulevard. 
For Girls. Outdoor study all 
The Orton School winter in the most delightful 
climate. 27th year. Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. 
French and German taught by native teachers. Art, Music, 
Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. 
ANNIE B. OrTON, Principal. 
Ca.irorniA, Pasadena, Dept. Z. 


For Girls. 27th year. Broad culture. 
Stanley Hall Thorough preparation for college. Cer- 
cificate admits to all colleges and universities. 27 specialists. 
Degree courses in Domestic Science, Music and Art. Affil- 
tated with Northwestern Conservatory, 40 instructors. 
OutveE A. Evers, Principal. 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 2120 Pleasant Avenue. 

: #4 In picturesque Southern town of 
Columbia Institute {6 doo innatitants. Healthful Blue 
Grass Region; one hour's ride from Nashviile. Select enroll- 
Ment; references required. Large and moderniy equipped 
buildings. General,College Preparatory and Special Courses— 
College trained Faculty. Gymnasium; outdoor sports.Catalog. 

TENN Rev. WALT=R B. Capers, Pr 


In Blue Ridge Mountains, in Famous Valley 

of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. Rare health 
record. College Preparatory, with certificate 
privilege ; Special, for High School graduates; 
Expression; Art, Music, including Pipe Organ: 
Domestic Science; Business. Home Life: per- 
sonal attention to manners, character. Sports: 
Large grounds. Building: Beautiful and com- 
modious. Students from every section. Recom- 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chica Rate $295. Address 


ded b 1. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 911, Buena Vista, Va. | 


SOUTH 


Each school has an individuality. 


for Girls 
| 4 





Walnut Lane School for Girls 


59th Year 
Box E, GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia 


{n beautiful historic Germantown; city 
and country advantages. General and College 
Preparatory Courses. Special courses for High School Graduates, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Sewing. Social L te. 
Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball, Riding, Hockey, Swimming, 


Miss S. Edna Johnston, A.B., Prin. 





54th Year. $25C to 50. 
Southern College istered Junior Cutie 
College or Finishing Courses. Social Training and 
ment of manners in home life. Music, Art, Expression 
mestic Science. Tennis, Basketbali. Five buildings. &G 
nasium. Students from 20 States. Ideal climate. 

ArTHUS Kyte Davis, A. M. 


VirGinta, Petersburg, 206 College Place. _ 
Former! Virginia Female In 

Stuart Hall Found 1843.- Diocesan Schoo! for OLE 
in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparato Courses, 
Piano, Violin, Vocal. Art and Expression De t. , om equip- 
ment including pianos | Gymnastics and field sports under 
trained Director. Catalog. JAaNeE CoLston Howarp, A.B, 

VirGi nia. Staunton. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 


— - = 
The Chatham Episcopal Institute for oe 


tory. Literary, Music, Art, Expression and Business Courses, 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. New buildings. Ten- 
acre campus. Athletics Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Cat- 
alogue and views. Mrs. EvizaspetH May WILu1s, B. P., 
Virainsa, Chatham, Box 9. Principal. 
For young girls. Beau- 
Warrenton Country School tifuliy situated in the 
foothills of Virginia near Washington. College Preparatory 
and special courses. French, the language of the house. 
Teaches girls to study, brings them nearer nature and incul- 
cates habits of order and economy. 
Virainia, Warrenton, Box 100. Mute. Lea M. Bovutreny, 


Leache Wood Seminary 


Home School for limited number of girls, one hour from 
Old Point Comfort. College preparation, special courses, 
native French teacher, Music. Climate permits out-of-door 
study all winter. Cottage at beach for week-ends. Terms $325. 

VirGinia, Norfolk. Miss AGNnEs D. West, Principal. 


: For higher culture of yo 
Fort Loudoun Seminary women. Delightful lovation 


in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Gym- 
nasium and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 15th. Terms 
$300. For catalogue, address 
Vireinia, Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. Guass, Pres. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary [fo 7 eS at hevins Suse 
7th. In the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsur- 
— climate, modern equipment. Students from 35 states. 
ourses: Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with cer- 
tificate privileges. usic, Art and Dom. Science. Catalog. 
VirGinia, Staunton. 
A school for girls, offering a broad variety 
Ashley Hall of courses, including college preparation 
with certificate privileges to best women’s colleges. _Beauti- 
ful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Northern 
advantages in southern climate. Catalogue on_ request. 
Mary VARDRINE McBEE, M. A., Principal. 


Soutsa Carouina, Charleston. 


School and College Information Free 


There are over 500 schools and colleges advertised. No 
wonder you are confused. Would you not therefore welcome 
expert assistance in choosing a residential school or college? 
Our Complete Information is at Your Disposal. We can put you 
in touch with the educational institution best suited to your require- 
ments. In this we are specialists, keeping constantly posted on over 
1500 schools and colleges offering residential courses only, ranging 
in price all the way from $250 to $1500 yearly. 
Girle’ Preparatory Physical Education Foreign Technical Schools 
Boys’ Preparatory Dramatic Art Medical Domestic Science 
Co-Educational Kindergarten Travel Conservatories 
Universities Agriculture Dental Business 
Elementary Convents Law Forestry, etc., ete. 

We have no information on Scholarships, Free Schools, Corre 
spondence Schools or those offering advantages to work one’s way 
thru. We have no free lists of any kinds of Schools. 

This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later. As we 
receive no fees from the schools, you may count on our judgment 
being unbiased. The only requisite is your pgropmons to ad- 
vise the name of the school selected. Whether your de- 
cision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the same. 


Pree 
develop- 
Do- 
ym- 


In order that our knowleage may be of the greatest real serviee to you 
it is essential to state the kind of sehool wanted and for whieh sex: 
also the approximate location and the yearly rate you desire to pays 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club, Publishers’ Building, New York 


Read its story carefully 





Schools for Girls 
FOR GIRLS 


We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
Mt. Holyoke, Univs. of Mich., IIl., Cal., Minn., 
and other colleges on certificate. Many girls, 
however, after leaving high school do not 
wish to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with com- 
petent instructors, and to select studies best meet- 
ing their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course other- 
wise is elective. All subjects count for diploma. 


Graduation from high school not necessary 
for entrance. No examination required. 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, cello, harp and pipe 
organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) with 
new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports. Al! the opportunities of Boston 
in Music, Art and historical associations are freely used. 
Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 
miles from studies at Mount Ida and continue them until she has an 
B education equivalent to two years in College, taking 
oston through her whole course an elective program. 
There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students 
for 1916-17 are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


Send for New Year Book pattie salen 
with e delighiul home life, 29 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, Mass. 


On- the - Hudson 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Three modern buildings, 12 acres, in view of 
river and mountains. Elective studies. Pre- 
paratory, finishing and two-year collegiate 
‘ courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic The Odeon, the school auditorium 
Science, No entrance examinations. Qut- 


door sports and recreation. Riding, physical N ° al P k S e 

2 culture, dancing, socialtraining. Two { y 
Sg. hours from New York. Address for ation ar emina 

booklet, mentioning this magazine, For Young Women Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


Bg —_ ns Ph. B., Directs A condensed collegiate course for graduates 
of preparatory and high schools. Best 
facilities for specialized instruction in Music, 
Art, Home Economics, Floriculture. No 
extra charge for Domestic Science diploma 
course. Thirty buildings. Sixty-five acres. 


eech WoO od Outdoor life, small domestic and_ social 
groups. Organized study of Washington, 


A Calwelead Prasiont Gihel,. tend the most interesting city in America. 
We seek to discover the natural aptitudes Registrar, Box 115, National Park Seminary, Forest Glen, Md. 


of our students and have the departments to 
develop them. Our aim is a woman of cul- 
ture who can successfully do the practical. 
College Preparatory; College Departments; ‘ 
Conservatory of Music; Art, Arts and Crafts, - rs re 
Oratory. Courses in Domestic Arts and Sci- _ - roe i 
ences, Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, 1 we rr ae hid 
Normal Kindergarten as electives. Unusual 3 ay ditt 
buildings. Rooms with private bath. Swim- Pry 
Apply for ming pool, athletic field; new gymnasium. 
Catalogue to Healthful country life. Moderate terms. 


M. H. REASER, Ph.D., President, Bot 156, Jenkintown, Penna. 
(28 minutes from Philadelphia) 


EQUUUDEONADUGNOUEONOOAAUOAUONDGAUGUUNGUUOOUEOOUOQONOUEOOONGUOOONOOSOOUEOOUOOUOGN FOOUEOOOUUE 
If the school you want is not here, ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it 





Schools for Girls 
BRADFORD ACADEMY 


UNG 
FOR. YOronD MaseM _ 
113th year 


Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac ° 


Valley. 


Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 


Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course of 4 
five years and two years’ course for High School graduates 


Address MissLA 


Abbot Academy 
A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston. 
General course with Household Science. College Preparation. 


Address 
Miss Bertsa Batr.ey, Principal. 


RAA. KNOTT, A.M., Principal._———~ 


. A select school for girls. In 
Bishopthorpe Manor vidual attention. College Pe 
paratory and Finishing Courses. Two years’ advanced course 
for High School graduates. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Domestic Art, Expression, Arts and Crafts. Physical Culture 
and outdoor life. Address CLAUDE N. Wyant, 

PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 237. Principal. 





MaAssacHvusetTts, Andover. 

. For Girls. 25 miles from Boston. 

Howard Seminary College prep. and general courses. 
Household economics. Art, Music, French, German, Wood- 
working. School and residence. Gym. Horseback riding, 
tennis, golf, hockey, basketball, etc. Live teachers. $550-$600. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KeEnpDALL, Principals. 

MaAssacuHusetts, West Bridgewater. 


Standish Manor School 


The special school for girls who are unable to keep pace with 
others of their own age. Each girl advanced as rapidly as 
health and ability permit. Intimate home care. 20 acres. 
Modern Manor House. Address Mrs. ELLEN C. Dresser, 

Massacuvusetts, Halifax. Principal. 
Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. 38 minutes from Boston. Country sports. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool For catalogue and 
views, address 

Miss Otive S. Parsons, B. A., Principal. 

Massacavsetts, Lowell. 


Tenacre 
A country school for young girls. 
Hall. Fourteen miles from Boston. 
Miss HELEN TEMPLE COOKE. 
Ma4ssacHvuseEtTts, Wellesley, Dana Hall. 


A home school for girls of all 
The Campbell School ages. Beautiful suburban lo- 
cation. Residence and new school building. General and spe- 
cial courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Out- 
of-door sports. 
A. H. CampBE.LL, Ph. D. Mrs. A. H. CampBe tt, 
Connecticut, Windsor. Principals. 


. . 
Saint Margaret's School 
College entrance certificate. General Courses. Household 
arts and crafts. 42d year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of good 
fellowship between teacher and pupil. 50-acre school farm. 
Miss Emity GARDNER UNRO, A. M., Principal. 
Connecticut. Waterbury. 


The Ely School 
For Girls. One hour from New York City. College en- 
trance certificate, Household Arts, Music and General courses. 
Sleeping porches if desired. Horseback riding, outdoor life. 
A separate school for girls under 15. 
Connecticut, Greenwich, Ely Court. 
> 7 For Girls. A country school, 13 
Miss Beard 8 School miles from New York. College 
reparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
cience. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 
Separate department for younger girls. Catalog on request. 
Address Miss Lucie ©. BEearp. 
New Jersey. Orangé. 

4 For Girls. 
Dwight School special courses. Domestic Arts and 
Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited 
number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. 
Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address 

Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals. 
New Jersey, Englewood. Box 608. 

. > For Girls. In Alleghanies, 2300 
Lewisburg Seminary feet above sea, near Greenbrier 
White Sulphur, Main Line, C. & O. R. R. Brick buildings; 
modern equipment; large campus. Courses in Liberal Arts, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Business. Terms $280. Catalogue on 
request. R. C. SOMMERVILLE, A. M., President. 

West VirGcinta, Lewisburg, Box 51. 
. . A school for girls, near Washington, 
St. Hilda s Hall under auspices Bishops, Episcopal 
Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses, Music, Art. 
Athletics under trained director. Rates $400. Catalog. 
MariaH PENDLETON Douvat, Principal. 
(Former Principal Stuart Hall) 
West Viroinia, Charles Town. 


Harcourt Place School 
For Girls. Faculty of 12, students limited to 50. College 
reparatory and special courses, including course in House- 
old Science. Country environment unsurpassed for health. 
Rates $500. Address Dr. STREIBERT, Regent. 
Oxn10, Gambier. 


Preparatory to Dana 


College preparatory and 


. (HIGHLAND HALL). For Girls. 
Miss Cowles’ School Emma MILTon CowLes, a 
Head of School. Prepares for all colleges. Certificate privileges. 
Strong general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping 
Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue addres 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. THE SECRETARY. 
A country school in a college 
The Mary Lyon School town, 11 miles from Phila. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Domestic Science. 
Certificate privileges. Open-air classrooms. Seven Gables, an 
allied school for girls 6to 14. _ Basketball, tennis, bowling, 

riding. H. M. Crist, A. B., Principal, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. 

An ex- 


“ Ss For Girls. 
The Birmingham School, Inc. cellent school of- 
fering either Academic or College Preparatory Courses. 
Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains. On 
Main Line P.R.R. Gymnasium. Physical training. For 
catalogue address A. R. GRIER, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. 
nd : A general and college-pre- 
Miss Marshall's School paratory school for ‘as, 
combining the charm of beautiful suburban surroundings 
with the educational advantages of Philadelphia, 20 minutes 
away. Outdoor athletics, art, music, elocption, domestic 
science. Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 
. Z Established 1851. College Pre- 
D arlington Seminary paratory and Special Courses, 
including Art, Music, Domestic Science and Expression. 
Advancement by subject. Ideal location in historic section. 
Athletics: 60-atre campus. Catalog and views. ‘ 
CHRISTINE Faas Bye, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
P enn Hall Modern Language and “Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. Hotel Glad- 
stone, Atlantic City, N. J., occupied by school during May 
each year. Work continues without interruption. Rates, $500. 
Catalogue and views. Address Frank S. Mai, A. M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Principal. 
: $ For Girls. Suburb of Phil- 
Miss Sayward 8 School adelphia. College prepara- 
tory and special courses. Certificate to leading colleges. 
Music, Domestic Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, 
horseback riding, swimming. Develops character, mind 
and body. Miss 8. JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 

- Do you wish our assistance in the choice 
Boarding School 7f3%chool? If you do not find one sulted 
to your requirements advertised in the magazine write to us. 
Give location, approximate amount you are willing to spend, 
age of prospective pupil and any information you see fit. No 
charge now—or later. CosmMoPoLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

New York, Times Sq. Station Box 155. 

i For Young Women and Girls. 
Monticello Seminary 79%, "Sear opened -mid-Sept 
Rated a Junior College of Class ‘‘A”’ b niv. of Ill. Prep. 
courses, Domestic Science, Music, Art, Certificate privileges. 
Fine buildings. Gym., tennis courts, archery, basketball, 
hockey. Limited enrollment. 

ILuinots, Godfrey. Miss Martina C. Erickson, Prin. 


a For Girls. Ideally located Chicago sub- 
Girton School anen school. 7 College preparatory, 


general and finishing courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Do- 


mestic Science, Physical Training. Certificate privileges. 
Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. Catalogue on request. 
Francis King Cooke, Principal. 


_Inurnots, Winnetka. Box 32. 


Frances Shimer School and Junior College 


Of the University of Chicago). For Girls and Young Wom- 
aa 2 years Galleen. 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Home Economics, seencerapey Certificate privileges. 35 
acres. 8 buildings. 64th year. Catalog. 

Iuurnots, Mt. Carroll, Box 606. Rev.W. P. McKeEzE, Dean. 
For Girls. Picturesque campus on shores 
Ferry Hall of Lake Michigan in residential town 25 
miles from Chicago. High scholastic standards. Certificate 
a. College poameeenery cuir ome e. and s 
. Gymnasium an mming pool. dress | 
— _ MARION Sen M. A., Principal. 
Tiu1Not1s, Lake Forest, Box 301. 


COSMOPOLITAN can select for you a school or college ranging from $200 to $1500 yearly 
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Suburban School for 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Gin "tne caste” 
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Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Only 40 minutes 
from N. Y. City. Up- 
per School for girls 
13 to 25; Lower 
School for girls 7 to 
13. All departments, 
including vocational. 
Special courses in 
Music, Art, Liter- 
ature, Languages. 
Certificate admits to 
leading colleges. 








Miss C. E, MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 700 


Schools for Girls 





































Ogontz School 


Montgomery Co., Penna. 
FOUNDED IN 1850 
Acountry school for 
young ladies. Near Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

Jay Cooke estate, 65 acres. 
MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND 
PRINCIPAL 








Schools for Girls and Boys 





Shenandoah Collegiate Institute and & =e 
lege preparatory. Certificate admits to University of Va. and 
all leading colleges. Music, business, elocution, art, piano 
tuning, orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms, $175 to 
$250. No Extras. Address S. & i. 
Virainta, Dayton, Box 101. 
Co-ed. 30 m. from Wash., D.C. A 20th 
Eastern College (o7%5,3 College. Fine new bidgs. 
Standard A. B. course. Als» two year degree courses in Lit. 
Ped., Dom. Sci., Expression and Business for high school 
graduates. Superior Music Conservatory. Select academy 
for boys and girls. Equipment modern. New “Gym.” 
Athletic Sports. Healthful country life. Moderate rates. 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. Dr. H. U. Roop. Pres. 
A country school for boys and 
The Wheeler School girls, offering college_certifi- 
cate privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern 
buildings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. 
Endowment permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 
Royau A. Moors, A. M., Principal. 
Connecticut, North Stonington. 
Private school for boys and_ girls 
Herbart Hall whose uneven brightness or difficult 
mental grasp needs _ special education. Individual home 
care for unusual children. High, healthful location on estate 
of 25 acres. Summer Camp ‘‘ Wetumpka.”’ 
Dr. MAXIMILIAN P. E. GrRoszMANN. 
New Jersey, Plainfield. 








bs 78th Year. New Bloomtield 
Carson Long Institute Academy. Courses: College 
Preparatory, Music, Business, Normal, Junior. Separate mod~- 
ern buildings for boys and girls. New athletic field. Healthful 
country location. Pupils under 12 years special attention. 
Terms, $260 and up: Juniors, $235. Carson LONG INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 
< ‘ Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Real 
Starkey Seminary country, pupils have room and air. 
Endowed. For both sexes, eleven years and upward. Prepares 
for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in Art and 
Music. N.Y. State Regents Standards. Secure Rooms early. 
Rates, $250 to $300. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL. D., 
New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 433. President. 
Est. 1855. Certificate privilege 
Wayland Academy with leading colleges. Christian 
home school. Both sexes. 8th grade to 1st year college, all 
courses. 6 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field ; half-mile 
track; largelake. Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, 
violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalog. 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, P.O. Box EB. Epwin P. Brown. 


Grand River Institute 


Strictly high-grade co-educational, preparatory school. 
Board, room and tuition only $200 per year. Large endow- 
ment. Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, Manual Training, 
Domestic Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium. 

_ Onto, Austinburg. Box 2. Earte W. Hamtitn. Prin. _ 


. ; Beautiful, healthful location, 
Pillsbury Academy Both sexes. 13 acres of campus. 


8 buildings. Maximum college preparation. Piano, voice, 
violin, elocution, art, domestic science. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, all athletics. Individual instruction. Endowed. 
39th year. Catalog. MIxo B. Price, Ph. D., 
MINNESOTA, Owatonna. Principal. 


ed Business Schools 
Peirce School 

Methods have the endorsement of leading business men 
throughout the country. Commercial and Secretarial Courses 
that fit both sexes for preferred positions. For 51st Year Book 
address ; : THe SEcRETARY. 
__PennsytvantA, Philadelphia, Pine Street, West of Broad 
Ea stm : For nearly 60 years the 
wenre om School of Business leader. Thoro training 
in every business pursuit. Actual practice in duties. Account- 
ing, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and Teachers’ courses. 
Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of America's successful 


men. ¢ pen all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog on request. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C. C. GAIngEs. 

















MAIN BUILDING 
In foothills of White Mountains. 7 buildings, $30,000 gym- 
nasium and modern dining hall. Separate dormitories for 
young men and women. Athletic fields. Prepares for 
college or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual training. 
Special courses for High School graduates. Home Economics, 
including Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages 
of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. House 
mother. Faculty and equipment superior to many and equal to 
any school in New England. Endowment permits rate of $250 to $350, 


George L. Plimpton, Principal 32 School St., Tilton, N. H. 





Conservatories of Music 
New York School of Music and Arts {merica's 


inent Teachers; Dormitories in school buildings and proper 
Chaperonage. Terms, including Tuition, Board, Practicing, 
etc., on application. Open the entire year. Special summer 
courses. Pupils may enter any day. RALFE LEECH STERNER, 
New York, N.Y.C., Central Pk. W., cor. 95th St. Director. 
seine Founded 1892. 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music Faculty of 25 art- 
ists and specialists. Courses approved by State Board of 
Regents. Lyceum Bureau in connection offers opportunity 
for entering concert field. Address 
GrorGe C. WiLutaMs, Manager. 
New York, Ithaca, 2 Dewitt Park. 


Institute of Musical Art °° TRE City oF 
An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a 
thorough musical education in all branches. anees to give 
highest advantages to most exceptional talents. orrespond- 
ence invited. Address SECRETARY. 
New York, New York City. 120 Claremont Ave., Box 800. 


Weigester Summer School of Vocal Music 


10th Annual Session at Elmira, N. Y., July 5th to August 
30th (8 weeks). Superior Instruction for Singers and 
Teachers. Entire ground of vocal study covered by lectures, 
class and private instruction. Write for booklet C. 
New York, New York City. Carnegie Hall. R.G.WeE1GEsTER. 


; + John J. Hatt- 
American Conservatory of Music staedt, Pres. 
Chicago's foremost school of music and dramatic art. Thir- 
tieth annual summer session, June 26th to August 2nd. All 
branches of instrumental and vocal music. Lectures and re- 
citals. Send for prospectus. Address SECRETARY. 

ILutNots, Chicago, 650 Kimball Hall. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded in 1867 by Clara Baur. Faculty of artists of in- 
ternational reputation. Music. School of Opera, Expression, 
Languages, Public School Music. Residence department with 
superior equipment. Miss Bertua Baur. 

Onto, Cincinnati, Highland Ave. and Oak St. 

* 31st year. All 
Combs Conservatory of Music ist Fee sucht, 
Personal supervision by teachers of international fame. De- 
grees conferred. 4 pupil recitals a week. Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestra. Dormitories for young women. Reciprocal rela- 
tions with Univ. of Pa. GinpERT RayNoips Coss, Director. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. 








The COSMOPOLITAN Educational Club is a free service aid to our readers in finding the right school 25 


















Universities 
ae 


: a 
orthwester. 
UNIVERSITY aX 
School of Oratory and p 
Physical Education 


Dr. R. L, Cum- | Physical Education—Nira B 
Lam«in. Full course of two yeare in 
Physica! Education for Physical Directors 
and Playground Workers. Courses in 
Pageantry, Children’s Games, Story Tell- 
teachers, readers, and those | ing. Advantages of great gymnasium 
seeking cultural ends | Practice teaching. 

For special books of courses and views, address 


RALPH DENNIS, Assoc. Director, Box 9890, Evanston, Il!- 


Orato 
nock, University Professional 
School of study in Expression, 
Debate, English, Public Speak- 
ing and kindred subjects. For 


\ 


: ; : Before Deciding Where to At- 
Valparaiso University tend School send for catalog. 
This is one of the largest institutions of learning in the United | 
States. Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense. Catalog 
mailed free. Address Henry B. Brown, President. 
OuiverR P. Vice-President. 


INDIANA, Valparaiso. 


Schools of Domestic Science 


National School Domestic Art and Science 
America’s most modern institution specializing exclusively 

these subjects in one and two-year courses; combining op- 

portunities for work in Fine Arts and offering three-year A. B. 

and B.S. degree courses—excellent substitutes for four-year 

Catalogue D on request. 

Washington. 


KINSEY, 





collegiate courses. 
DistTRicT OF COLUMBIA, 
One and 


Worcester Domestic Science School two-year 
Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for teachers of 
cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The only 
school devoted solely to Normal Domestic Science training. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opening date, Sept. 
1¥, 1916. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 158 Institute Road. 


MEN AND YOUNG MEN! 
EARN WHILE LEARNING 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


the least crowded, fastest growing profession. After graduating 
earn $25 to §75 a week STEADILY. Learn quickly and thoroughly by 
actual practise in this MODERN School most highly approved by 
Dental Practitioners. The F1RST of its kind licensed by the Regents. 
No education requirements: no home or book study; individual con- 
tinuous instruction, 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. daily. Attend as you can. 
Easy payments. For particulars write TO-DAY for Booklet *‘R’’. 


The Dentists’ Laboratories, Inc. 
25 to 33 West 45th St., New York 


Established 1824 


Rensselaer n+ 
Polytechnic 


Eves Institute 


and Science 


Courses in Civil Engineering (C.E.), Mechanical En- 
gineering (M.E.), Electrical Engineering (E.E.), Chem- 
ical Engineering (Ch.E.), and General Science (B.S.). 
Graduate and Special Courses. _Unsurpas: new 
Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Mechanical and Mater- 
ials Testing Laboratories. For catalogue and illustrated 
pamphlets showing work of graduates and students and 
views of buildings and campus, apply to 
JOHN C. NUGENT, Registrar 


Schools of Dramatic A rt 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and 
Companies 


Recognized as the leading institution 


for dramatic training in America 
Board of Trustees 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
DANIEL FROHMAN JOHN Drew 
Aucustus THOMAS’ BENJAMIN F, ROEDER 
For catalogue and inafor- 
mation apply to 
THE SECRETARY 


Room 144, Carnegie Hall 
New York 


CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 
OATES 


scnooy «- ACTING 


(EST. 20 YEARS) TECHNICAL AND PRACTICAL COURSE< 
EACH DEPARTMENT A DISTINCT INSTITUTION IN ITSELF 


DRAMA Y PHOTO Y MUSICAL Y DANCING. 
COMEDY PLAY COMEDY ALL STAGE 
ELOCUTION EXPRESSIVE AND CLASSIC 
ORATORY ARTS ETC. LIGHT OPERA GALLET ETC 
MOVELTY VAUDEYEALE ACTS: SKETCHES, ETC 
Former pupil celebrities: Hazel Dawn, Nora Bayes, An- 
nette Kellerman, Laurette Taylor, Mile. Dazie, rude 
Hoffman, Ethel Levy, Joseph Santley, Harry Pilcer, Harry 
Clark, Taylor Holmes, Barney Gilmore, M Fuller, 
Marie and Florence Nash, Barbara Tennant, Dolly Sisters, 
Lillian Walker, Violet Messereau and others. Write for 
catalogue. Address Secretary. Mention study desired. 


“ALVIENE SCHOOLS,” Suite 21,225 W. 57th St., near Broadway, New York City 


= Do you wish our assistance in the choice 
Boarding School of a College? If you do not find one 
suited to your requirements advertised in the magazine write 
to us. Give location, approximate amount you are willing to 
spend, age ofprospective pupil and any information you see fit. 
No charge—now or later. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLus. 





i Professional and Trade Schools 


men with training are ak 
ways in ‘demand. Le 


ELECTRICAL fei amit 


in the 23 years in the fundamentals of Applied Electricity, The 
Bliss Electrical School, with its well-equipped shops and labora- 
tories, is peculiarly well qualified to give a condensed course in 


ws ENGINEERING 


including Mathematics, Steam and Gas En- 
nes, Eechanies Drawing Shop Work, and 
heoretical and Practica Electricity, in all 
branches. Students actually construct dyna- 
-— wiring and test efficiency of 
el = machinery, Course, with diploma, 
complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


F ractical young men with limited time. 24th year opens Se 
mh Cnintonee onrequest. 49 Takoma Ave., ‘Washington, De 


New Mexico 


State School of Mines 


An Institution of Technology 


Offers full courses in Mining, Civil, Geolog- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering. Low cost. 
Good laboratories. Facilities for study unexcelled. 
In the heart of the mining and smelting activities 
of the Great Southwest. Bracing mountain air, 
pure water and bright sunshine. 

New Metallurgical and Electrical Plant will be 
ready at opening of fall term. 


Write for catalogue 


FAYETTE A. JONES, President, Socorro, New Mexico 





In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired 
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Professional and Trade Schools 


Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write 


for catalogue—NOW! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois. 


Professional School 


To assist our readers to get in touch with schools which 
meet their requirements we have for several years conducted 
the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This service is entirely 
free, both to our readers and to the schools. If you care to 
write us your requirements giving such details as the age and 
the sex of the child, the approximate amount you wish to 
spend yearly, the location desired, etc., we will gladly refer 
your inquiry to suitable schools. Address 

CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUZ. 

New York, New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


Harvard Dental School 

A Department of Harvard University. € 
and equipment. cae a ; aw from 
recognized preparatory schools accepted. ‘atalog. 

” EvuGene H. Smirn, D. M. D., Dean. 

MassacuvsetTts, Boston. 


: CRAFTS AND 
The School of Fine Arts Decorative DEsIGN 
Directed by C. Howard Walker and Miss Katherine B. 
Child. Decorative and Applied Design, Interior Decorat- 
ing, Illustrating. Jewelry, Silver Smithing, Pottery, etc. 
Booklet. Miss KATHERINE B. CHILD. 
MassacuvuseEtts, Boston, 126 Massachusetts Ave. 


- : Practic: lectri ca- 

School of Engineering [jf3ctical Flectrical Bucs 

under actual working conditions. Students enter any time 

and complete course as quickly as ability permits. Positions se- 

cured; many graduates earned $1500 yearly in first position. 

Write for free illustrated Catalog. Spring term now open. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 247 Stroh Bldg. 


Modern buildings 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree given by 
the legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. Forty thousand 
dollar college and hospital in process of erection. Opens Sept. 
18th. Write for catalog. 
Massacuusetts, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 


Commercial Art School 


Summer School June 26th to August 5th. Six weeks. 
Practical instruction in modern commercial illustrating. 
Poster, ‘‘Ad"’ Illustrating, Design, Fashions. Write for fur- 
ther information. COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL. 

ILurNors, Chicago, 710-116 S. Michigan Ave. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
, Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical En- 
gineer in two years. $165 covers tuition, board and furnished 
room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at same rate. No 
entrance examination. 
INDIANA, Angola, 20-C St 


15-17 W44%S NE 
LEARN IN 3 MONTHS TO EARN $1300 TO $4000 A YEAR 


Our valuable book ‘‘A”’ tells how. It’s Free—write for it. Anpy- 
one from 16 to 60 years’ old can easily learn Mechanical Den- 
tistry. The Demand is like a gold mine, Unexplored. Weare 
constantly called upon to fill good salaried positions. Why not 
qualify for one? No book study. All practical work. We guar- 
antee that you can earn before completion of the Course. 
Tuition payable in instalments. 
The Original School of Mechanical Dentistry 

20 years older than all others. Licensed by the Regents ie State of New York. 


When you write, please mention 


aay 
ABT 


At America’s Greatest Trade School 


EARN $100 T0 $300 A MONTH 


What a glorious chance for big 
money, for big work this, THE 
ELECTRICAL AGE offers you! 
=; How vast the field already! How 
€ more wonderful it is growing! No 
.“ wonder there is such a need for 

( the trained man! Enter the field of Elec- 
tricity now with Coyne training, which is 


Learn by Doing prized above all for its practi workable 
value and success is yours! 


Bea Coyne Trained Man 


Get a complete training by actual practice. 
Our graduates in Electricity, Plumbing, Brick- 


laying, Drafting and Motion Picture Operating 
are preferred everywhere. Why? Because their 
| knowledge isn’t mere ‘‘book’’ smattering. We 
teach these trades under actual working conditions 
right in our big shops! We furnish all tools and 
equipment FREE. Day and evening instruction. 
You may earn while you learn—start any time. 


oyne 
| National 


a3 
min 


Sant Rae 


a as s 
Plumbing, Bricklaying, 
Drafting, Motion Picture Operating 
also practically taught. Estimating and Plan 
reading included in ALL Courses. 16 years of 
success backs this great institution. Largest 
and best ome of its kind in America. Free 
Employment Bureau for our students. Tuition 
fee amazingly small. You can pay a little at a 

time. Here is the chance you’ve wanted. 


Send Coupon for FREE Book 


Resolve to better your condition. Be independent in the 
mastery of a trade that pays. No experience necessary to 
start. Send today for our free 


book of trades. See what we 

have done for others. Send a A I a oe OL 
coupon or postal for book COUPON ; i 
and all particulars. 


B. W. Cooke, Director, B. W. COOKE, Director, 
Coyne National 0 Coyne National Trade Schools, 
Trade Schools, 39-51 E. Iinois St., Dept. 1045 Chicago, Ill. 


39-51 E. Mlineis St, Dear Sir: Without cost or obligation to me 
b please send me your book of trades and full 


articulars—all FREE, 
Come to 
Chicago, 4 


the busi- 
est City Fame 


See eeeeeeeeesseceessesesessssresssee . 
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Your CHANCE has 


Earn $2,500 To — ne 

or big money. Your 

$4,000 eh Year chance to do the kind 

of work you'll be proud of. Your 

chance to go into business for your- 

self. Think of it! You can now 

qualify AT HOME for that most 

wonderful of all fields open to 

the ambitious man— great 
field of ELECTRICITY! 


| LearnatHome 


What if you don’t know athing 





Trade Schools 
The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


(Techno-vocational) 


Gives you a complete training 7 actual practice. You 
get the knack of “HOW.” together with the theory of 
“WHY” and the best business methods used in the World 
of Electrical Activity. 

The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and premier 
school of the ‘‘Learn by Doing” method. When you have 
completed this Course you shall be fully qualified to handle 
ALL branches of Electrical industry. 

The equipment of this School is unequalled and up-to-the 
minute. No preparation needed to become a “learner” 
in this school. You can start to learn on any day of any 
week throughout the whole year. 


Visitors heartily welcomed. Send for catalogue. 
38 West 17th St. New York City 
N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


about electricity? IVll make the 
whole matter so simple for you 
that you can’t help but 
You don’t have to buy a lot of 
books or equipment. [I’ve solved 
this question of teaching elec- 
tricity. And I'll show you that 
Ihave bygiving you 200f my per- 
sonal lessons ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE, Almost from the 
very first instructions you . 
will have the knowledgeand 
skill to do practical electric- 
al work—earn good money— 
more than pay for your ine 
struction as you go along. 


Be An 








Your School Problem 


will be solved if you will merely state your case to the: 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


4 SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
jj), A. W. Wicks, E.E. : 

Formerly with the (2) Location preferred. 
General Electric Co.; 
former General Mane 
agerof companymane- 
ufacturing Jenney 
Electric Motors; also 
formerly with Faire 
banks, Morse & Co.; 
now Consulting Engin- 
eer and Director of 

lectrical 


Write us (1) Kind of School. (3) 
Amount you desire to spend. 

An expert, who has made personal investigation of the 
leading schools and colleges of this country, will help you! 
choose the school best ——. to your needs. 

Our information is absolutely free. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Chicago, Illinois 


Do You Like to Draw? 


Cartoonists are well paid 

We will not give you any grand prize if you 
answer thisad. Nor will we claim to make you 
rich in a week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a successful car- 
toonist, so you can make money, send a 
copy of this picture with 6¢. in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson plate, 
and let us explain. 

THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 

839 Leader Building, Cleveland, 0. 


se Electrician 


Institute. 

I will train you until you 
consider yourself competent regardless of the time 
it takes. I not only show you how to do expert elec- 
trical work but show you how to estimate on jobs 
so you can take contracts at big profits. That’s 
what it means to be trained by a man of my prac- 
tical experience in every phase of electricity. 
Take advantage of my big free 20 personal lessons 
offer. I make the cost so small and the payments 
60 easy for you that you won’t miss the money. 


MEN WANTED 


Wherever you go there’s always urgent demand for 
expert electricians at big pay. The watchword of 
the age is, “DO IT ELE! CALLY.” Electricity 
advances so fast that there’s a big shortage of com- 
petent electricians. 


20 LESSONS FREE 


That’s the sensational offer I am making to a few more 

ambitious men. I make it for two reasons, Ist—To show 
you how easy my instructions areto master. 2nd—To secure 

uick action on the —¥ ofafew more prospective students, 
this offer means that you eet 20 complete personal ‘es- 
— REE. But wh» &, act 

ulicK. 
cou n or postcard at once, Don’t dcley, ru - 
send you full particulars. Doso TODAY. #? Send This 


A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Hundreds of good positions now o 


pen. No experience 
i hem. ite tod 
requ sired to get one of them Write today LA of 


from RT our ears who 
earning $100 to $500 amonth. Address nearest office. Bos 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, rancisco 
ENTERTAINS AN AUDIENCE. 


Educates*You in Entertaining. 
If You Draw a Little You Can Do the Chalh-Talk 


and make it pay. Bart furnishes you the ideas 
the pictures, the ‘patter,’ Vaudeville crayon and ST 
everything he uses in a successful chalk-talk. WriteBART, CAR- 
TOONIST, MINNEAPOLIS. He will tell you about the chalk-talk. 





A. W. Wicks, E. E., Director, Coupon 


cal institute 
eee A. W. WICKS, E. E., 
Director, 


——— 
WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
81W. Randolph St.,Dep.111 Chicage 


fy STORY-WRITING TAUGHT yi. 


MSS. criticized, revised, and typed; also sold op 
commission. Our students sell stories to best mag- 
azines. Free booklet,““WRITING FOR PROFIT, 

tells how, gives proof. Natidnal Press Associas 


tion, Dept. 62, Indianapolis, Ind. 


STAMMERING 


Without obligation on me whatever, 

o? please send me full description of your 

personal instructions in Electricity and 

particulars of your special offer of 20 of 
your lessons free, 


My treatment reaches the mind and nervous system as well asthe speech Itis the result of 
many years’ close study and extensive teaching. The benefits have proved most lasting and 
satisfactory. My personal instruction and interest is of the greatest 
value in creating confidence. Cooperation of individuals, parents, Physicians sad 
teachers reque or write for interesting treatise. 
- FRANK A. BRYANT, M. D., Principal. 26 0 West 40th St. N.Y. 
A U T Fat oO Re s BOOK MSS. WANTED — Fiction, 
Science, Travel, Short Stories, Biog- 
raphy, Poems, etc. If available, we put you in touch with pub- 
lishers. No advance fees of any sort. Small commission only after 
placing. Submit MS. prepaid. We do the rest. Prompt action. 
New York Literary Agency, Suite 21R, 212 Fifth Ave., NewYork 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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Cosmopolitan Magazine 


HOW TO ACQUIRE 
A LEGAL TRAINING 


Se 


Do you know that the incomes of many lawyers exceed that of the President of the United States? 
Are you aware ‘hat the President himself, as well as practically every other man prominent in public 
life, isalawyer? Then you owe it to yourself to get and read this interesting 80-page law book. Doing 
so may change your whole future! It shows that the demand for legally-trained men in business and 
public life was never greater than today, and points out the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
law in many lines of work. It compares resident and correspondence instruction, and explains just what a law course should 
contain to give you the training absolutely necessary to success. It enables you to weigh and judge the claims of correspond- 
ence schools; shows you how to choose the best school in which to take up the study of law, and describes thoroughly the 
American School's new and efficient method of acquiring a legal education at home—in your spare time. 


FREE ns corte xt Books 


With each course we furnish 60 new pocket size text books, 36 Case Books, and instruction for five years if 
necessary. Our big 13volume Law Library—the most splendid reference work of its kind ever published cover- 
ing the entire field of American law and practice—included absolutely free. Course contains 28 more subjects 
and 30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. Written in plain, simple, easily understood 
language—the easiest, best, most complete and practical correspondence law course ever devised. Only 
law course ever written especially for correspondence instruction. Send for ‘‘How To Acquire a 
Legal Training’’ today. It is absolutely free—iust mail the coupon. 


" * 
Law Book, ‘‘How 
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This 13-vol. Law Library and 60 Text Books Free with every Course 


“A Train Load of Books” | 
What Clarkson | 
is Doing for _ P ay 


Gentlemen : 
Please send 
me your FREE 


a a ited on is. oct aoe 


My price, $1 38. 
What All Married People Should 
now, Publishers’ price. $3.00. 
y price, 73c. 
Law Without Lawyers. Publishers’ 


N several hundred thousand Libraries 
in the homes of people in every walk of life 
~from the day laborer to the college profes- 
sor and high government official, from the per- 
oy who uy s four bores < poem Sesion So 
ie persons who pride themselves on having the Send the coupon today for FREE examinati of 
: i $ ithe coupon today fo .EE examination 
gomp jete works He, | sees HAWKINS ELECTRICAL GUIDES. They an- 
almost e book was bought from me. WHY? swer fully and clearly every question in Electricity. 
These a0 enone ne eet you just the books you eo These books will mean money to you as they have 
ne Saving of a E9e! Ae, gat ne oo roe to thousands of others. The standard work—easy to 
them at my expense — and — owe me nothing. a preeengics area a gate leather ——_ pages, 
. 4700 illustrations, 10 volumes; only $1 per volume. 
Sample Prices: orem of Mabemmed. Pubichese’ Sent to you without deposit for seven days’ 
Fixe Lite Peppers and How They Wild Animals cf North America. FREE use. If satisfied pay only $1 a month, 
rew. » 24c. ishers’ i ¥ Magnetism — Induction ~ seenee= 
Their Yesterdays.’ My price, 85¢. — so asec dunes edie tier 
cady'g Government x ilegtion of Napoleon’s Military Career. Pub- THE SUBJECTS ginatures~ Armature Windings— In- 
ers’ price $3.50. My price, $1.46. lishers’ price,£2. My price, 65c. stalling of Dynamos~ Electrical Instrument Testing —Practic«) 
Bookkeeping at a Glance. My Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, ment of Dynamos and Motors — Distribution Systeme -- 
price, mn 2 . Wiring Iiagrams—Sign Flashers-Storage Batteries--Princ 
‘eople’s New Census Atlas of the 
World. Publishers’ price, $4.00. 
¥ price, 98c. 
e Arithmetic Help. Publisners’ 
price, $3.00. My price. 55c. price, $2.00. My price, 45c. 
Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, complete works, many of them 
at less than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, Poc, Eliot, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott and scores of others. 
> 
Get My Big, New Catalogue 
My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to save SO to 90 
per cent on thousands of books. It is a course in literature, giving nationali- 
ties, date of birth and death of authors, the author’s life and standing in 
literature, ete. Hundreds of sets and thousands of single volumes listed. 
I sell more books direct to the booklover — the individual reader — the rich 
man who insists upon his dollar’s worth — the man who watches his pennies 
—and sell them for less money — than any other man in America. Every 
k new and fresh, and jaranteed to please you — you to be the judge. 
I do not quib*!e, and would rather have a book or set of books revurned at 


my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
514 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Alternating Currents and Alternat Iternating Curre:.t 
lransformers—( onverters--Rectifiers--Alternatir g Current 
ircuitBreakers--MeasuringInstruments-—Switch Boards 

‘ower Stations--Installing-Telephone--lelezraph—W ire 
ighting~Railways. Also many Modern Practical Appii- 

cations of Electricity and Ready ReferenceIndex of the 10 numbers 


MAIL FREE COUPON TODAY 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 72 Fiith Ave., New York 
Send me Hawkins Electrical Guides for {ree 
examination according to your offer. 


Signature 
Occupation 
Business Address 
Residence 
Reference 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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COURAGE to 
o into business 
for myself. 


| “For years I had wanted to,” writes a man from the Middle 
West, “‘but I did not dare. The first three Jessons of the 


Course In Personal Efficiency 


gave me courage.” The principles Harrington Emerson 
applied in over 200 organizations—now adapted to you 
as an individual. 12,000 students already enrolled— 
lawyers, doctors, accountants, owners. 
Free Book. 14 chapters “Where is the Money Coming 
From”. IF you want to do less 
work and get more for it. 

IF you need more money—and 

see no waytogetit. IF you're 

overworked and tired, send 


for this book FREE. 


Review of Reviews 
1 Irving Place 
New York 


Cut Out This Book a 
and Pin it to Your Letter 


Way ™ 


E | exsy LESSER 


IO EEKLY! 


A revolutionary 

new method is doubling 

and trebling salaries of stenog- 

raphers and typists in all parts of the 

country. Already, hundreds formerly earning 

fiom $8 to $15 a week, are drawing $25, $35 and even $40 
weekly and their work is 
easier than ever before. 


80 to 100 WORDS 
A MINUTE 
GUARANTEED iS 


Increases speed from first day's use. Entire system quickly learned 
at home in 10 easy lessons. No interference with regular work. En- 
ables anyone to write 80 to 100 words a minute blindfolded without a 


single mistake. Based on Gymnastic Finger Training, away from the 
machine! So certain are results that we offer the entire course on trial. 
Costs nothing unless you're fully satisfied 


48-PAGE SALARY-RAISING BOOK FREE 


Send postal or letter now for 48-page illustrated book explaining sys- 
tem, telling all about the wonderful Gymnastic Finger Training and 
containing letters from hundreds of graduates whose salaries have 
already been increased $300, $500 and up to $2,000 yearly. Write 
for free book today—postal will do—no obligation—we'll send book 
by return post. But don’t delay. Special reduced price offer now 
to new students in each locality. Address 


The TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1605 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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Nurses are highly respected— 

make big money—and do a 
great service to mankind. 
, We have taught hund- 
{ to earn from 


$15 to $25 
A Week 
No matter what your pre- 
‘Sent position or where you 
live, Dr. Perkins, the founder 
of this School, will teach you 
nursing in your own home, and 
let you pay in easy payments. 
Send for Free Catalog Today 
Founded 1902 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
21dEast Van Buren Street, Chicago, i. 


‘Learn Music at Home! 


SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE 


| Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, 
Cello or to sing. You pay only for music and postage which i 
small. No extras. Beginners or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, 
systematic. 16 years success. Start at once. Send your name 
and get free booklet by return mail. Address 


| U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 156 B, 225 Sth Avenue, N.Y. City, 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE!!! 


The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who 
know Spanish, Freneh, German or Italian. Better your 
Position or increase your business. You can learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
(Highest Award Panama-Pacifie Exposition, 1915) 
You listen to the living voice of a native profes-or pronounce the 
foreign language, over and over, until you know it. Our recordsfit 
all talking machines. Write for Booklet, particulars of Free Trial, 


The Language-Phone Method, 915 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St.,0.¥, 


> SHORTHAND : 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No **positions” 
an “ruled lines” —no “‘shadin g’’"—no ‘‘word-signs’’—no “‘cold notes.” 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home study, 
utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address 

Chicago Correspondence Schools, 989 Unity Building, Chicago, Ill. 








“This inspiring 165-page book tells youof the 
big demand for lawyers and how you can 
come one—explains why law training leads to 
success in business an blic lif ows how 
you can become law trained in your 
at home by a method a which has aqen 
authori ee. ’ ndorsed ay coceeee | powers 
iness men everywhere, . 

“Bisckstess institute, Extention Division 1112.20 W. - ckson Bivd., Cnscas™ 

‘ L. LEARN to DRAW 

Illustrators — Cartoonists — Designers afe 
in demand. Many of our pupils obtain pay- 
ing positions before completing the course, 
Personal instruction by artist of 30 years 
experience. Correspondence and local school. 
. Copy this sketch and send to us for free crit- 
4 icism, and 6c in stamps for illustrated 
Scent ieee Arlist’s outfit FREE to enrolied ES 
. 77 F Street, N. W. 
Washington School of Art asiington, D.¢ 


° Do you wish our assistance in the choice 
Music School of a ahoolt If you do not find one suited 
to your requirements advertised in the magazine write to us. 
Give location, approximate amount you are willing tos 
age of prospective pupil and any information you see fit. 0 
charge now—or later. CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, 

all holidays off, yearly vacation with pay, good salary. 

Learn at home. Diploma in six months. Catalog 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 

SCHOOL OF BANKING, 416 E. State Street, Columbus, Obie 


30 If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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Gentlemen:— 

Please send me free your handsomely illustrated and 
interesting 132-page ‘Book of 100 Wonders,” describing the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica, its usefulness and charm, 
giving sample pages, print and pictures, and telling prices and 
terms for sets now on hand, before the sale at the present low 
price ends. 


IGN your naime on 
and mail it to us. 


“A Book | 


]t contains 130 pages 3 
as beautiful as any color p 
teresting book in itself, 
describes the manifold util 
Britannica. 


The publishers of the Britannit pustawgi not be possible for thd 
to supply us with more sets of the “ ‘< at work at the prices [pf 
the present contract, after the present ent demand will saon 
exhaust the stock on hand, and then wé D ibe 2 
present low prices. 


There is still time for you to 
act at once. 

Send the coupon immediately. fre 
will tell you what you need to know to 7 ir iaied uickly, so 
that you can order without unnecessary dela¥jmme get your set before the 
price advances. : 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AN® CO. 
Sole Distributors 
Chicago 


Ba S08 SU RRRRRORC SRST SEE RNR IRR TREE ARNE CANOPIES, RES GUMTREE GOERSTL ORY Soa ONE STARR SSR RANA, oe ANS 
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The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


It is natural that in the musical world there should be singers and 
instrumentalists whose transcendent art places them in the forefront of 
their profession. 

These artists have attained their commanding positions by reason of _ 
their superb artistry, and it isno mere coincidence that they have 
chosen the Victrola as the instrument to carry their sublime 
art into the home with the utmost fidelity. 


The Victrola is the greatest of all 
musical instruments not only because 
it brings you the exact renditions of the 
world’s famous artists, but because it 
has through sheer merit and through 
world-wide recognition by millions of 
music-lovers earned this high honor 
the artists have conferred upon it. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the com- 
plete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and 
play the music you know and like best. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important warning. Victor Records 
can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone 
Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
Records cannot be safely played on ma- 
chines with jeweled or other reproducing 
points. 












ew Victor Records demonstrated at all Fieee on the 28th ‘ cack a” 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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Teaching People How to Eat 
jor 
Health, Strength ana Efficiency 


By Arthur True 


F you have ever lived on a farm you have 
heard of “balanced rations” and what 
remarkable results they have accom- 
plished when fed to cattle and other an- 
imals. The United States Government 

has a department devoted to.teaching farmers 
how to feed their stock so as to develop it to 
the highest point of health and efficiency. 

Yet until recently I have never heard of 
“balanced rations” for humans or, in fact, of 
any serious attempt made to teach people what 
to eat and what not to eat. I was therefore 
greatly interested in the work of The Cor- 
rective Eating Society of Maywood, New 
Jersey. It seems that this Society is dedicated 
to teaching people how to combine and pro- 
portion food for greater health and efficiency 
and their work is meeting with success so great 
that it almost seems too good to be true. 

Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was at 
death’s door. For years he had suffered the 
agonies of acute stomach and intestinal trouble. 
His doctors—among them the most noted 
specialists in this country—gave him up to die. 
He was educated for a doctor, but got no re- 
lief from his brother physicians, so as a last 
resort he commenced to study the food ques- 
tion, especially its relation to the human sys- 
tem, and as a result of what he learned he 
succeeded in /iferally eating his way back to 
perfect health without drugs or medicines of 
any kind—and in a remarkably short space of 
time. 

To-day Eugene Christian is a man 55 years 
young. He has more ginger, more vitality, 
and physical endurance than most youngsters 
in their ‘teens. He literally radiates energy 
and power. 

So remarkable was his recovery that Chris- 
tian knew he had discovered a great truth 
which fully developed would result in a new 
science—the science of Correct Eating. 

From that day to this he has devoted his 
life to telling others of the power of Correct 
Eating. From his research work he became 
convinced that 90% of the ills of mankind 
originate in the stomach and intestines. He 
found that these ills responded to corrective 
eating. Since then he has told 23,000 people 


When you write, please men 





Buswell, M.D. 


how to eat, what to eat and what not to eat 
with the result that almost invariably they 
were brought back to a type of health that 
they never dreamed they could reach. 

Though he had treated so many thousands 
of people personally, Christian says he felt 
hampered. He wanted to tell millions instead 
of thousands. So he founded The Corrective 
Eating Society with this object in view. 

Now the Society is teaching us that the rea- 
son most people are below par physically and 
mentally most of the time—the reason that 
business men break down at middle age—and 
the reason that the average life of man is only 
39 years, is simply because we don’t know how 
to properly select and combine our foods. 

Very often good foods, when eaten in com- 
bination with other good foods, create a chem- 
ical action in the digestive tract and are con- 
verted into dangerous toxic poisons, which are 
responsible for nearly all sickness. In other 
words, good foods wrongly combined will 
cause acidity, fermentation, gas, constipation 
and numerous sympathetic ills leading to most 
serious consequences. 

These truths have been strongly brought out 
by Professor Metchnikoff in his treatise on the 
*Prolongation of Life’? and by many other 
modern scientists. But most efforts in the 
past have been designed solely to remove the 
effect, by cleansing out the system and re- 
moving the poisons after they had formed, 
wholly disregarding the cause. 

The Corrective Eating Society, however, has 
gone a step further. Instead of waiting until 
the poisons accumulate, they tell you how to 
prevent them. They have shown that just as 
some combinations of food produce slow con- 
suming poisons that wreck the system, other 
combinations of food taken in the right pro- 
portions become the greatest tonics for health, 
efficiency and long life ever discovered. And 
a wonderful feature of their method is that 
results come practically with the very first 
meal. 

As Christian explains, in no case are pat- 
ented or proprietary foods prescribed. All of 
the foods may be obtained from your garden, 
at your local stores or in any restaurant. It 
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is not necessary to upset your table to follow 
his suggestions—neither is it necessary to eat 
things you don’t enjoy or to which you are not 
accustomed. Everything is so simple that one 
marvels at the results. 

In order to help as many people as possible, 
not only those who are ailing but those who 
want to maintain their health, The Corrective 
Eating Society, has prepared a book based upon 
Eugene Christian’s 20 years’ experience. This 
book, Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons, is being 
offered for free examination to those who are 
interested. This work was written expressly 
for the layman. Technical terms have been 
avoided and every point is explained so that 
there can be no possible misunderstanding. 
Reasons are given for every recommendation, 
and every statement is based upon actual re- 
sults secured in the author’s many years of 
practice. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why 
you should eat correctly and what the results 
will be, they also give actual menus for break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering every condition of health 
and sickness for all ages from infancy to old 
age, and covering all occupations, climates 
and seasons. 

Each and every one of these menus has been 
employed for its purpose of increasing effi- 
ciency and restoring health not merely once 
but many times—so that every vestige of 
experiment has been removed. 

Christian says that every thinking man or 
woman—young or old—well or sic k —should 
know the science of correct eating. That most 
people dig their graves with their teeth is as 
true as gospel, in his estimation. Food is the 
fuel of the human system. And just as cer- 
tain fuels will produce definite veces when 
consumed in a furnace, so will certain foods 
produce the desired results when put into the 
human furnace. 

Yet not one person in a thousand has any 
knowledge of food as fuel. Some of the 
combinations we eat every day are as ineffi- 
cient and dangerous as soggy wood, wet leaves, 
mud, sawdust and a little coal would be fora 
furnace. No wonder man is only 50% effi- 

I suggest that you clip out 
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cient—no wonder the average life is only 39 
years—no wonder diseases of the stomach, 
liver and kidneys have increased 103% within 
the past 30 years! 

Yet The Corrective Eating Society shows how 
easy and simple it is to eat your way back to 
perfect health and up to a new type of physical 
and mental power. The relationship of health 
to material success is so close that the result 
of the society’s teaching is a form of personal 
efficiency which puts people head and shoulders 
above their less fortunate brothers. Every- 
one knows that the best ideas, plans and 
methods are worked out when you are brimful 

1 full of “ginger.” 
The better you feel—the better work you can 
do. I understand that The Corrective Eating 
Society’s lessons have times without number 
been the means of bringing great material 
prosperity to its students by endowing them 
with health so perfect that work seems like 
play. 

If you would like to have the Book of 24 
Lessons in Corrective Eating written by 
Eugene Christian out of his vast experience, 
simply write The Corrective Eating Society, 
95 Hunter Avenue, Maywood, N. J., and they 
will mail you a set for examination. 

I am authorized to say that it is not neces- 
sary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely write and ask them to send the les- 
sons for five days’ free examination with the 
understanding that you will either return the 
lessons within that time or remit $3, the small 
fee asked. 

There will of course be some who will doubt 
the efficacy of Corrective Eating, but I am 
certain your objections will be quickly re- 
moved once you examine Christian’s course. 
Anyway, you are obligating yourself in no way 
by accepting the society’s generous offer which 
enables you to investigate its wonderful work 
before you pay for the lessons. If the more 
than 300 pages contained in the course yield 
but one single suggestion that will bring 
greater health, you will get many times the 
cost of the course back in personal benefit— 
yet hundreds write the Society that they find 
vital helpfulness on every page. 

and mail the following form 


[A dvertisement) 


instead of writing a letter, as this is a copy of the official 


blank adopted by the society and will be honored at once. 


HAAN {AHN 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC. 
95 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


remail these to you in five days or send you $3. 


Name... 


PES to Bs dined cli OR RE ee 
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YT) N the Spring the young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of sport. 
<< Then to make you spry and prancey 
. Food like this is just the sort. 


A Spring Favorite— 


Exactly the food you enjoy, and ex- 
actly the food your system calls for. Both 


| § vA 
20 


O Pr I at once. 
\ OU at Now is the time to modify the heavy 
“EPH Campueu. com . : “ ” 
Nt winter diet. You want to “thaw out”’— 
just as all nature is doing. Your diges- 
tion, your nerves, your whole constitution feel the benefit of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It supplies the strengthening qualities of good meat together with the tonic 
elements and vegetable salts that every one specially needs at this season. 

The strong, full-bodied stock is made from selected beef. In this stock 
we blend an abundance of choice vegetables—potatoes, carrots, yellow 
turnips, tomatoes, green okra and other fine vegetables—beside “alphabet” 
macaroni. The whole is flavored tastily with celery and parsley and just a 
touch of sweet red peppers to complete the appetizing zest. 

Why not enjoy the regular benefit of this invigorating Campbell “kind” 
on your table? Order a few cans from your grocer and have some today. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


Civilized man is distinguished from the 
cave man by his habit of co-operation. 


The cave man lived for and by himself; 
independent of others, but always in 
danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one another, 
dividing up the tasks, we increase our 
capacity for production, and attain the 
advantages of civilization. 


We may sometimes disregard our de- 
pendence on others. But suppose the 
farmer, for example, undertook to live 
strictly by his own efforts. He might eke 
out an existence, but it would not be a 
civilized existence nor would it satisfy him. 


He needs better food and clothes and 
shelter and implements than he could 
provide unassisted. He requires a market 
for his surplus products, and the means 
of transportation and exchange. 


He should not forget who makes his 





One Policy 





One System 
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clothes, his shoes, his tools, his vehicles and 
his tableware, or who mines his metals, or 
who provides his pepperand salt, his books 
and papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and exchange 
whereby his myriad wants are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the more he 
assists others the more they can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of the 
Bell System: the more efficient they are, 
the more effectively the farmer and every 
other human factor of civilization can 
provide for their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, entrusted with 
the task of regulating, controlling and pro- 
tecting a hundred million people. It is to 
the advantage of everyone that the govern- 
ment shall be so efficient in its special task 
that all of us may perform our duties under 
the most favorable conditions. Interde- 
pendence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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HE difficult, uncertain 

life of the fire fighter 
calls for resourcefulness, 
skill and courage at un- 
expected moments. 


An alert mind, a quick 
eye, stout muscles, and 
steady nerves are essential. 


Many a man helps to 
keep himself fit for any 
emergency by regular use 
of the sturdy wheat and 
barley food 


Grape-Nuts 


Not long ago a fire company in Texas took the 
prizes in two state competitions after a training on 
Grape-Nuts food. 


lt gave them endurance to outlast the other 
fellows—a normal, healthful endurance that was built 
into them by right feeding. 


You, too, can build better by improving your 
method of living, and it’s worth while. 


A dish of Grape-Nuts with cream or good milk is 


the regular morning ration of many successful men 
who appreciate the power for success that comes 


with health of body and brain. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers everywhere! 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Put a KODAK 


in your Pocket. 


Have it ready for the unexpected that always happens. 
There’s a size for the vest as well as the coat. Kodak, 
you know, means photography with the bother left out. 


Catalog at your dealer's, or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


f what you want js not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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Examine your skin closely! 
Find out just the condition | 
it isin. i: 








_ The greatest enemy of your skin 


q In the care of your skin have you reckoned with the most 
< powerful, the most persistent enemy it has—the outside enemy? 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer and fewer troubles _ fresh, free and healthy, and its insidious enemies will invari- 
to the blood—more to bacteria and parasites that ably meet defeat. 
are carried into the pores of the skin with every A 25c cake of Woodbury's is sufficient for a month or six 


particle of dust, soot and grime. weeks of this treatment. Get a cake today. For sale by 
dealers everywhere. , 


F.xamine your skin closely! Too often we stand back from 





x our mirtots, give our complexions a touch or two of the mys- Send today for ‘‘week’s-size’’ cake 
a terious art that lies in our vanity cases, and congratulate our- For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap 
selves that our skins are passing fair. Go to your mirror now large enough for a week of this famous skin treatment. For 
ke and find out just the condition your skin is in. If it is rough, 10c, samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and 
Ae sallow, course-textured or excessively oily, you are providing Powder. For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury book “A Skin 
e the very best soil for the thriving of bacteria. You love to touch’ and samples of the Woodbury prepar- 
& Z 3 ations. Write today! Address The Andrew Jergens 
% How to make your skin resist Co., 526 Spring Grove ‘Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
LA . 
$ this enemy If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Litd., 
5 Begin this treatment tonight. Lather your washcloth well 526 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


with Woodbury’s Facial soap and warm water. Apply it to 
your face and distribute the lather thoroughly. With the tips 
of your fingers, rub this cleansing, antiseptic lather into the 
pores always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse 
well with warm water, then with cold. [If possible, finish by 


_ 


Tear out this 
cake as a re- 





rubbing the face with @ piece of ice. minder to ask a 
3 ‘ F : . for Wood- 3 
ke Use this treatment for ten nights and your skin should show a bury’s today at 

marked improvement. __ If your skin should become too sensi- your druggist’s 

tive, discentinue until the sensitive feeling disappears. Wood- or foilet 

bury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin specialist. Use it counter. 


i regularly in your daily toilet and keep your skin clear and 
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The Dentist’s Chair 


Cosmopolitan Magusine 


—, 


—And Why You Have Little Cause to Fear It 


N° DENTIST wants you to fear his chair. Your dentist wants 
you to have good teeth. He wants your visits to him to be pleas- 
ant to you. They can be in the future if you begin now to use Pebeco. 


Pebeco tooth paste will help prevent ‘“‘Acid-Mouth.’” This is the 
estimated cause of 95° of all tooth decay. 


persons have it. 


PEBEC 


Neglected teeth 
pain your sincere, 
good dentist. He had 
rather see a sound, 
white set of teeth than 
fill a lot of cavities 
—or wrench decayed 
roots from aching 
gums. To him 


“Acid-Mouth” 


is a menace that 


should be fought 
against—all the time. 
He knows how “‘Acid- 
Mouth ”’ comes with- 
out warning. Howit 
works its destructive 
way 7 secret. Howit 
it often undiscovered 
until tco late. 

Your dentist knows 
how ‘‘Acid-Mouth” 
can eat the enamel of 


¢ Pate nf 


Manufactured 


by 


New York 





Manufacturing 
Chemists 


Fran 
Say oe 3 


112 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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Nine out of every ten 
Probably you, if you don’t use 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


your teeth away. 
How sure the de 
struction of their soft 
interior. 

Test your teeth for 
*Acid-Mouth”’ and 
begin to use Pebeco 
in time. 


Ten-Day Trial Tube and 
Acid Test Papers FREE 


The Test Papers will show 
you whether vou have “Acid- 
Mouth“ and how Pcbeco coun- 
Pebeco is sold every- 
where in extra-large size tubes. 
As only one-third of a brushful 
is required at a time, Pebeco 
saves money as well as teeth. 


teracts it. 
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—but one match 
wasn’t out! 


The One Light 
You Can Safely 
Take Anywhere 


Do you depend on “being careful,” 
or have you the one light that is 
safe, anywhere, — EVEREADY ? 
Its usefulness in a thousand ways 
makes EVEREADY a home neces- 
sity as well as protection. It gives 
you light wherever and whenever 
you need it, and clears a safe path for 
your steps through the dark. And all 
at low cost,-—“cheaper than matches,” 
—because of EVEREADY’S depend- 


Magazine 








able, long-lived TUNGSTEN battery 
one of many service features no other 
light has. 


Select, at your dealer’s, the: style of 
EVEREADY that will be handiest 
for you, 75c andup. But remember 
TUNGSTEN, the EVEREADY 
battery, when you renew your light. 
That is very important. Complete 
catalog free. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company 


Long Island City 


New York 





SAFETY LIGHTS 
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The New and Greater 
CHANDLER SIX 


$1295 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 
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We Cannot Describe the Beauty 
of the New and Greater Chandler 


ing car body you understand why we 
do not attempt to describe it. It you 
indler dealer 
1 get a new idea of motor car 


[' vou have seen the new Chandler tour- 





ive not scen it visit the 





touring car is the most beauti- 
ful car of the year. There can hardly be 
any argument as to that. Someone having 
reason to be biased might dispute this, 
but you are unprejudiced—you wili look 
vith open mind for grace of line and beauty 
of finish—and vou will agree with what 
countless thousands at the automobile 


) 


shows have said very positively. They have 


s new 






said the Chandler is the most beautiful car 
f the year. So go and see it. 

The walnut-paneled tonneau cowl has 
pleased the public everywhere. It will 





please you. It gives the car a very unusual 


ir of com ish. It reflects too, the 


Chandler Company 





gives to d throughout the car, inside 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car . 
Four-Passenger Roadster . . . 


and outside. And remember this, any type 
of touring body other than the Chandler 
tonneau-cowl type will be old-fashioned 
and out of date before the season is over. 
The old style design, with the backs of the 
front seats projecting abruptly above the 
body, looks odd even now. 

See the Chandler. You will be delighted 
with the strle of the car and you know now 
that you can depend on it mechancially— 
depend on it for all the power, speed, flexi- 
ble control and day-in-and-day-out service 
that you could ask for in a car at any price. 

For the Chandler chassis, distinguished 
by the Marvclous Chandler Motor, has been 
proven right through three years of service 
in the hands of thousands of owners. It is 
free from any hint of experimentation, free 
from any hint of untried theory. 

In spite of higher prices of all materials 
entering into it, the Chandler is still noted 
tor highest quality construction through- 


out and the finest equipment. 





$1295 
$1295 


Fully illustrated Catalogue on request 


Chandler Motor Car Company 


1805-1835 East 13lst Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office: 1886 Broadway 
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You Can Use Concrete 


It is very simple. Mix clean sand, peb- 
bles, or broken stone and cement, with 
pure water, in proper proportions. Dump 
the mixture into wooden forms, nailed to- 
gether. Level, smooth with a wooden 
trowl and leave to harden 

In this way you can build, at very little 
expense, sidewalks, horse blocks, porch 
steps, cisterns, fence posts, garage floors, 
and many other concrete structures which 
permanently beautify and build up the place. 


Simple Precautions 


In order to make good concrete, the sand 
and pebbles should be hard and well graded. 
The sand should be coarse. There should 
be no foreign substances contained in either 
and no excess of fine material. Shale or 
chalky stones should not be used, as con- 
crete cannot be any stronger than the 
particles of which it is composed. 


Requires No Repairs 
Once properly hardened, a structure lasts 
indefinitely. It actually increases in 
strength with age, and shows no more 
wear than a solid slab of stone. The per- 
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PM 


A concrete garage and 
concrete driveway 


in Many Ways 


iodic expense of repairing and repainting 
other materials is entirely avoided. The 
upkeep is practically nothing, 
Concrete is Rot-Proof 
Weather makes no impression upon it. 
The soil moisture which rots away steps, 
fence posts and porches, made of wood, 
does not even discolor concrete. 


Is Rat-Proof 


No rat can eat through concrete, and 
there need be no joints nor cracks ina con- 
crete structure to give vermin an opening. 
It is easily cleaned and kept sanitary. 

Fireproof and Waterproof 

Every piece of concrete construction 
about a house is just that much of a barrier 
to fire. It can not burn and is a very slow 
conductor of heat. Neither can water pen- 
etrate a densely mixed body of concrete. 

Keep a sack of Portland cement in your 
cellar for convenient use, and send to your 
nearest dealer for more when you need it. 
If you want any help in building of concrete, 
write us. Wewill be glad to assist you in 
your plans. 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMAHENCE 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Southern Life Building 116 New Montgomery Street Commerce Building 
Dallas, Texas San Francisco Kansas City 
CUCU TUTTLE EEE C EEUU LETT EUAN UEDA HAHA AAAI SUH AEE 
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Yo Pain or Sufferin 
=Just Played Out 


Lack of energy, brain fag, or whatever 
you choose to call that played-out, run- 
down condition that makes work a burden, 
is generally due to the exhausted condition 
of the nervous system. 

The power of resistance is not in the 
muscles, but 
in the nerves— 
men and wom- 
en of today 
need nerves of 
steel, whether 
their occupa- 
tion is con- 
trolling a bus- 
iness, keeping 
books, teach- 
ing school or 
looking after 
household af- 
fairs. When 

the effects of concentration, worry and over- 
work become evident, proper nourishment 
for brain and nerves must be provided, or 
a complete nervous bréakdown will result. 


Heed Nature’s Warning 
in Time 

Don’t wait until the doctor says “over- 
work” and orders a “‘complete rest” but 
heed the old “a 
adage about 
‘a stitch in 
time”— and 
order today 
a dozen bot- 
tles of Pabst 
Extract, The 
“Best” Ton- 
ic. It will 
strengthen 
the worn out 
nerves, im- 
part new life 
and energy to the weary tissues and increase 
your ability for successful effort in all en- 
deavors. Pabst Extract combines the tonic 
properties of hops with the rich food elements 
of barley malt in just the right proportion. 
not advertised 


52 Ii what you want is 


n these pages, 


or 


The lupulin of the hops stimulates the flow 
of digestive juices and aids assimilation, 
while the barley malt builds new blood and 
starts the red corpuscles charging through 
your system again. 


Pabst Extract is Not an 


Alcoholic Beverage 


Nor does it contain any harmful, habit- 
forming drugs. Pabst Extract is made from 
the choicest 
hops and 
barley, for- 
tified with 
calcium hypo- 
phosphite and 
iron pyro- 
phosphate. It 
is endorsed by 
thousands of 
phy sicians—it 
is specifically 
classified by 
the United 
States Gov- 
ernment as a 
medical preparation and not a_ beverage. 
Its use is recommended for nervous dis- 
orders, dyspepsia, insomnia, anaemia, old 
age, motherhood and for convalescents. | 


Order a Case Today—Sold by Good 
Druggists Everywhere 


You won't have to take Pabst Extract long, but 
be sure and give . oo trial. 2 
Order a dozen bottles from your ay 
druggist today, and be fj One Dozen / 
sure toinsist upon Pabst JES 
Extract, The “Best” (“4 
Tonic. Take a wine- Os 
glassful before meals / 
and at bedtime. Do ~ 
this for a period of two 
weeks and then note 
the wonderful improve- 
ment in yourcondition. 


Write for our interesting and instructive Booklet 
explaining all the uses and benefits of Pabst 
Extract. We will mail it to you free of charge. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


see page 6 of this issue 
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The 
Great- 
est 
Foun- 
tain Pen 
Value 
Ever 
Offered 










Number 


A20. 


14K. Solid 
gold, irid- 
ium tip- 
ped pen. 













G uine 
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Ap 
Perfect 


coin and 
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We guar- 
fantee tree 








repairs for 
one year. 
Special 
factory 






Send 
for this 











00 


(Re x) 
(Re) 


No. D17. 
gold lavall. and 
chain. 3 fine dias. 
Compl. 
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At the world’s competition-smashing price 
of $97.50 per carat for genuine perfect-cut 
diamonds, we give you diamonds that never 
retail for less than $150.00 per carat. Our 
direct importing methods together with our 
“*many sales and small profit’ plan, gives you 

ly opportunity te buy your dia- 
le 






71.25 1 caratdia. Compl.|n at less than whol 
101.25 


ever seen, simply return it at our expense. 












No. ing guarantee.in the whole diamond business. 
It makes loss or disappointment impossible. 







D9. 
— os oe price less 10% should youw*for any reason 


wish to return the diamond anytime within 





Compl. 3.95 


carat weight, quality and value of diamond. 


that your diamond is Basch Guar- 





Solid tie clasp, 1 fine dia. 


Special price, $1.00 



















$8.75 





han $7.00. 
Special price a $ 85 
omplete with 


gift case . 








Think what delight a 






> 
4 


We will forward you a copy of this valuable book, post- 
paid, upon receipt of your name and address, It is - 


complete and authoritativ e; shows thousands of illustrations # 
of diamonds and jewelry, etc., at money-saving prices. Buy your . 









jewelry from this catalogue. Gives expert facts about diamonds and jewelry 
that enables you to buy intelligently and safely. This book will make a val- 
uable addition to your library —mail coupon or write us a letter or post- 
card for your free copy NOW! 


Please mail me 
FREE, without ob- 
ligating me, 1916 Basch 
De Luxe Diamond Book. 


a BASCH & co, / fp 


DEPT. ¥2510 STATE AND QUINCY STREETS Ay. BASCH & Co 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. /Ciicace os x 





We invite you to inspect any diamond 
at our expense! We ship any diamond Jor 
you to examine thoroughly—without it obli- 
gating you and without it costing you one 
cent. If you don’t think that the diamond 
we send you is the greatest value you have 


Nothing equal to this iron-clad, protect- 
It is a legal contract to refund in cash full- 


one year. Also allows full price in exchange 
at any time. Contains written statement of 


Child’s 14 Karat solid | 
gold ring set with a gen- 
ine perfect cut diamond 
f utmost brilliancy. Can- 
ot be equalled for less 


diamond ring will give 


No. D' ai 
Solid gold filled knife 1 fine dia. ! blad fe. 1 file. Seecial. 31,75. Mi your little girl! 
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Bugle call and roll of drum, 

Swiftmarchesandquickcommands, 

Tough work in the stubborn 
trenches. 

But oh, the blissful recompense! 

The long, luxurious loaf of pure 
content, 

Communing with that sweet old 
briar 

And restful, soothing, refreshing 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


A right soldierly smoke is LUCKY 
STRIKE—manly and sturdy—full of spirit 
and animation. It’s a moderate smoke, too 
—mild, smooth and mellow—packed with 
flavory richness and golden Kentucky 
sunshine. 

The seasoned veterans of the pipe have 
smoked LUCKY STRIKE for more than 40 
years, and they smoke it today. It’s always the 
same tasty, relishable tobacco—the long, cool, 
even-burning pipe-smoke or the easily rolled, 
compact cigarette. 

Neat and handy pocket tin 5c. Also 10c 
tins and soc and $1.00 glass humidors. 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
: ee a ae 


Ors aed Baia 7 


TER 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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It designates watches of 
LIFELONG ACCURACY 
BEAUTY OF DESIGN 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
THROUGHOUT 

The Purple Ribbon worn by South 


Bend Watches typifies the high ideal of 
quality to which they are built. 


It is the emblem of their handsome 
and distinguished appearance and a strik- 


ing reminder of their life-time accuracy. 


Moreover, this Purple Ribbon enables 
you to instantly recognize these remark- 
able watches at your jeweler’s. 


Ask to see the new 19-jewel Extra-Thin 
model: It possesses features never be- 
fore built into a watch selling for $27.50. 
Other models from $16.00 to $100.00. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
95 Studebaker Street South Bend, Indiana 
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' latest Catalog 
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“T’ll make $2,000.00 in three months 
on magazine subscriptions, besides 
running my regular business.” 


“It’s such easy money I just can’t 
let it alone. This is the only time 
(fishing time) I have to have pictures 
taken, and this one’s the best I can 
do.”’ 


How’s that for a record—$2,000.00 
in three months besides running his 
regular business. 


That’s the kind of a record Harvey 
Stofflet of Michigan rolls up every 
year, and he is so well-established now 
that many hundreds of his subscrip- 
tions actually renew themselves. 


And he’ll have this income every 

\ year—that’s the beauty of the sub- 

“scription business—it grinds out 
the profit year after year. 


The rapidly growing suc- 
cess of Cosmopolitan— 
now 1,100,000 buyers 
—has opened up 
really wonderful 
ep aronnAttes 

for men and 

\ women who 

\ want to 


Cosmopolitan 
119 West 40th S 
est 40th St., 
New York City XN 


Send me particulars 

of your plan, and cop, 
of 40-Page Book, “What 
Others Have Done.” 


~ 


earn money in their spare time— 
who want to go into business for 
themselves—who want to prepare 
for the future. 


We are in the market for some more 
first-class Representatives—not ordi- 
nary canvassers, but people with open 
minds who have the strength and 
conviction to carry the message of 
Cosmopolitan into new fields—into 
new homes. 

If you are successful in your present 
position, but want to increase your 
income, write your name and address 
on the coupon. 

We'll show you how you can earn 
extra money in your spare time—how 
your earnings with us will grow 
gradually until you will eventually 
want to give us all of your time. 

And we’ll make the arrangement on 
a commission and salary basis. You 
can’t lose if you do your part. 

Mail the coupon at once and we’ll 
include, free, a copy of our 40-page 
book, ‘‘What Others Have Done.”’ 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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MADE FOR THE 


nwen 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


THs world-known label 


on Summer Underwear 
is the Sign-Post on 
the Road to Com- 
fort that guides you 
straight to Money’s 
Most. 


Tf it 


La 


B. V. D. Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.), 
$1. and upward the suit. 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward 
the garment. 


The 
B.V. D. Company, 


NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: ; 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. weg USA 16 by 


Bowigne [SA 1G buf 
The BV.D, Company Te ” a 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Let Us Convince You 


a Let us prove to you tonight that every corn is needless. 
ix” Get Blue-jay at your drug store. Apply itinajiffy. The pain 
Not This wil stop forever. And in 48:hours there will be no corn. 


Paring never 


ends a corn That is due to a chemist who has studied corns for 25 years. 
He has found a gentle, certain way to end them. 


No soreness, no inconvenience. Blue-jay is a wax set in 
protecting plaster. 
Millions of people never have corns, simply because they know 


Not This Blue-jay. They stop them as soon as they start. But substitutes 
Harsh liquids won’t do that. 


Blue-jay con: 


“ 15c and 25c at Druggists 
Not This BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Mere protection Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
doesn’t cure. 








> Just ‘Exploring’ 


"VV 4x up among the weedy, snaggy 
shallows, where motor boats and 
launches never penetrate— too far from 
home to row —there’s where you can 
“explore” to your heart’s content, if there’s 
an Evinrude on the stern of that old row- 
boat of yours. Your expeditions are no 
longer restricted by the dread of miles of pulling 
at the oars. Any rowboat, Evinrude-equipped, 
will take you where you will and when you will, 
on ocean, lake or river, with no thought of a long 
row home again. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


The new Evinrude Four-Cycle Twin has more 
speed, more power, than the Single Cylinder 
models, and the opposed-cylinder design elim- 
inates vibration. 


Write for the new 1916 Evinrude 
catalog—just off the press 


OTR a name me tte 


‘Evinrude Motor Company 


360 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


DISTRIBUTING a 
69 Cortlandt Street New York, N. Y. 
Pe 214State Street. . . - + + + « « Boston, Mass. 
. 436 Market Street . . - «+ «+ San Francisco, Cal. 
Front and Morrison Streets e « «© ce o Postiand, Ore. 


Over 60,000 Sold 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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F your dealer can’t supply, 
do not accept a, substitute, 
but send us $15. for a full-size 
Ostermoor, express prepaid. 


Money back if not satished 
after 30 days’ trial. 


oak ~“OSTERMOOR 


a days $ sake ‘become de-~¢ Mattress $15. up 


_lightful adventures, when 
complete rest arrives on the A postal brings 144-page Free 
wings of the morning. “~ book of mattresses, springs, © 
( €3 cushions, etc., with many sam- 
| ples of tickings. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co.. Ltd., Montreal 


The Most 
P l. Sh EGAL means more than leather and 
0 pu ar oe findings—it means care, skill, study 
in J he World and conscience. It tells a tale of achieve- 
ment. It expresses the power to excel— 
to make machinery, materials and methods serve better uses— 
to compel satisfaction by means of a more perfect product— 
to force the price down to the people’s plane. 
This is accomplished by reason of Regal 
manufacturing efficiency, volume of pro- 
duction, collective purchasing power and 
a world knowledge of style requirements. 
The Spring Line of Regal Shoes affords 
a choice of approved models, the ultimate 
in fashionable, reliable, dependable 
footwear for Men and Women. 


Now shown in Regal stores 
and agencies from coast to coast 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
274 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Shoes sent prepaid by Parcel ‘ 
Post on receipt of price Briton King 
Bal Black 
Cloth Top 

$5.00 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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White Tar 

}\ Moth Bags 
and 

‘4 Tar Paper 


A poor method of moth prevention is no 
better than none at all. The only sure 
economical way is to use White Tar—best 
for 30 years. White Tar Moth Bags keep 
your furs and clothing without fold or 
wrinkles—ready for instant use. Metal 
garment hanger with each b White 
Tar Paper is ideal for wrapping eavy gar- 
ments, rugs, carpets, draperies. 


Lavender 
Bags 
24x50 
$1. 
24x60 
$2.00 
White Tar Paper 


In rolls of 12 sheets 40x48—Pine Tar ssc 
ver roll. Cedar 60c per roll. 

nsist on “‘White Tar’’ at your dealer’s— 
or order from us direct at these prices. 


What Does Y i? U fe f Weite for our igetented bh booklet on Moth 
Mirror Reflect? |. eee, 


If it shows a clean skin, free from wrinkles 
or blemish, alive with health and bright 
with nature’s own colors, be prudent, take 
a thought for the future and make the use 
of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream a daily habit. The good skin and 
complexion will be safeguarded and kept 
youthful by 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


Perfect Cold Cream vl | i af. 
“*‘The Kind That Keeps’’ ‘ 2 Makes the 


If your skin is bad and your complexion a 


disappointment, either through neglect or {- difference. It’s 
on account of illness, over-work, or other h bi d 
i ay to use Daggett & [|]. a mig ty ig an im- 


cause, begin today 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. It 
supplies exactly what the skin requires to portant difference between 
regain its lost vitality, smooth, firm 
texture, and natural color. Refreshing He | 
and healthful to the skin after motoring, || | SIP PITT TPT ey 
shopping, outing or a busy day about the |} (8 IEEE POR ESRI PETRA: LDER. EAN, DTA, 
house. Preferred by fashionable women jj;;j) | Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 
for twenty-five years, and still their favor- |} 4/ and all other wallboards. That layer of kiln- 
ite. Tubes, roc, 25c, soc. Jars, 35¢, 50, dried wood slats is rock-cemented between espe- 
85c, $1.50. cially treated, moisture-proof paper 2 See 
straight, smooth sheet one-quarter inch thick. 
TWO SAMPLES FREE hal That wood-core construction makes Compo- 
A sample of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream ‘| Board the strongest, most durable, altogether the 
and a sample of Poudre Amourette, the i most satisfactory material for home wall linings and 
daintiest of face powders, will be mailed free. a ror other uses. No other wall board like it. 


A postcard will bring both samples. Write y . = “ 
tonight. Address Dept R. Sold by dealers in strips 4 feet wide by one to 
eighteen feet long. 


Da gge tt& Ramsd ell | | Write for sample and illustrations of beautiful 


New York home interiors. 
The Compo-Board Company 


4309 Lyndale Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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rm Panama Hats 

‘ Of excellent quality Pan- 

The Oriental Store ama handwoven in fine 
tight weave under the at- 





mospheric conditions necessary for the production of 
the finest hats procurable. Forwarded by parcel post 
ready to wear in the same condition as received from the 
native weavers, and may be shaped and trimmed to suit 

ourself. Sold with the Vantine assurance of sat $5 


i-faction or the refund of the price paid. Price, 
delivered free to your home Ri tees. ae 
Write for Catalogue. Mailed free upon request. Illus- 
trates all our latest and most fashionable trimmed Panamas, 
Pongee silk hats, kimonos, slippers, auto coats, shawls, purses, 
jevelry, etc., and also includes hundreds of distinctive and 
nique Oriental objects of art and utility for the home. Send to- 
day as the ¢€ m is limited. Address Dept. 4 


-A-A-VANTINE-8&-CO-Inec- 
Fifth Avenue & 39th Street. New York 





Shirts and Neckties by Mail for less 
than you pay for shirts alone 


We make this special offer—of 3 fine’ 
DURO Guaranteed Shirts sent post- 
paid on receipt of $2 and we include 
this handsome silk tie free for name 
and address of 5 friends~®_*.° s~ s'il 


more customers for cur 
DURO Shirts, Underwear, Nightshirts and Pajamas by mail, 
postpaid, at 20°%, saving with fine neckties, hosiery and hand 
herchiefs free for life as premiums. Order this box today and receive 
catalog. If goods are not satisfactory we gladly refund 
your money, This is the biggest selling and most famous box cf 
shirts in the world—advertised in 100 leading magazines. These shirts 
are guaranteed not to shrink, fade or rip in 6 months, or 
new shirts free, Made of fine white percale with neat stripes of blue, 
black and lavender. One of each Color, same size, to the box. Cut 
in the popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fash- 
ionable. Sizes 14 to 17. The tie is a stylish wide-end four-in-hand, of 
navy blue silk poplin. You owe your pocket book a trial order 
of this box with our money saving catalog. Highest Bank Ref- 
erences and all magazines, 
Room 188, GOODELL & COMPANY, 158 East 34th Street, NEW YORK 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World. 


No more delicate compliment can be 
paid a woman than this—‘‘she is as pretty 
as a picture.” 

Women who desire a complexion that 
will be admired and not questioned can- 
not be too careful of the powder they use. 
Ordinary face powders (no matter how 
fine they may seem in the box or between 
the fingers) are disappointing under the 
real test—on the face. 

Such powders deaden the skin with a 
lifeless hue. Or they do worse—bespeak 
“‘make-up.”” To use them is to be 
haunted by the fear that they will fail 
you any minute—in the wind, in the 
glaring light or in the heat of the dance. 
There is one complexion powder that 
stands every test— 


Carmen 


Complexion 


Powder 


The one powder perfected under such 
a process as to impart the fresh bloom of 
girlhood without a trace of artificiality. 
It does not rub or blow off. You are 
sure of a charming complexion at all 
times—regardless of strong lights or of 
the effects of perspiration. The scent 
enhances its refinen ent. 


50c Everywhere 
WHITE, PINK, FLESH, CREAM 


Our “On Trial” Offer 


Purse size box and mirror com- 
taining 2 to 3 weeks’ supply of 
Curmen (state shade) and full 35¢ 

box of Carmen Rouge (light or 
dark) sent prepaid for 25c. 
If only purse size box of 
Carmen Powder and mirror 
are wanted, send only 10¢ 
ilver and 2 cent stamp. 


STAFFORD - MILLER 
COMPANY 
525 Olive St.,St. Louis, Mo. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Lovely flealthy 
Shin Hair tiands 


‘ht Ele PN 
Kept Soby Dally 
Use of Cuticura 


The Soap to prevent clog- 
ging and irritation of the 
pores, the usual cause of 
pimples, blackheads and 
dandruff, the Ointment to 
soothe and heal. Nothing 
better to prevent and re- 
move those conditions 
which affect the purity and 
beauty of the skin, scalp 
and hair than these fragrant 
super - creamy emollients. 


Trial Free by Return Mail 


For free sample each with 32-p. Skin Book 
by return mail, address post-card, ‘‘Cuticura, 
Dept. 44, Boston.”’ Sold throughout the world. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


—. 


Everything 


about house and office. 3-in-One has a 
hundred daily uses. You constantly need 
it to oil clocks, locks, casters, sewing ma- 
chines, go-carts, velocipedes, roller skates, 
lawn mowers, guns and fishing reels; mag- 

netos and commutators. 

3-in-One Oil also polishes 

automobile bodies; pre- 

vents rust on 

andirons, es- 

cutcheons, 

and tools; puts an edge 

on a razor; keeps nickel- 

ed faucets, etc., bright. 


& 
3-in-One 
has been the standard house- 
holdoilfortwenty years; noth- 

ing can take its place. 
At all stores: In bottles, 10c, 25c, 50c. 
In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 


FREE-—A generous sample 
and Dictionary of Uses, 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


42EG. Broadway, New York City 





for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, SoreThroat, 
Soe § Coughs, Bronchitis, 
“Used while you sleep.” Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 36 years of suc- 
cessful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from us, roc in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. , 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, J know you can, because I 
have reduced 32,000 women and have. 
built up that many more — scientifl- 
cally, naturally, without drugs, in the 


privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


If you only knew how well! I build 
up your vitality—at the same time 
I strengthen your heart action; 
teach you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid Liver, 
Constipation, Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained won- 

derfully in strength.” 

Another says : ‘Last May I weighed 
100 pounds, this May I weigh 126 
and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and write now for 
my interesting booklet ? You are wel- 
come toit. Itis FREE. Don't wait, 
you may forget it. I have had a wonder- 
ful experience and I should like to tell 
you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 42 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Rand McNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocrott’s 
new book, “‘ Beauty a Duty. For sale at all 
booksellers. Beautifully bound. 





s — 
cad 


‘iguest award Gold Medal, San Francisco Exposition 


Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 
Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 


a have built a new “1900 *' power washing machine. J con- 
sider this machine the most wonderful washer ever put on the 
market. Tub built entirely of high quality sheet copper, it isthe 
strongest and most durable machine made. It is constructed 
on a brand new principle and I will guarantee that this ma- 
chine will not tear clothes, break buttons or fray the edges of 
the most delicate fabric. It will wash everything from heavy 
blankets to the finest lace without damage to the goods. 

_This new 1900"’ washing machine can be connected 
with any electric socket instantly and is started and stopped 
by a “‘little twist of the wrist” and it will do your washing 
for 2 cents a week. 3 
, a also make a lighter power machine which can be run by 
water or electric power. On most of these machines the 
moto1 will run the wringer too. Just feed in the clothes and 
this power wringer will squeeze the water out so quickly and 
easily you will be astonished. It will save 50% time, money 
and labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and 
wringer and either electric or water motor, as you prefer 
and I guarantee the perfect working of each. : 
eure send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. You do not 
én oh es 2 penny until you are satisfied this washer will 
oe aay it will. Write today for illustrated catalog. 
eae ac a 6277 Court 8t., Binghamton, N. Y., or if you live in Canada, 

ne Canadian -+1900" Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Cz Watc 


om CREDIT 


We have thousands of letters like this in our files, but there is nothing 
wonderful in that, as we have tens of thousands satisfied customers on 
our books all of whom are pleased with our goods and treatment. 


No Money Down 


Express Prepaid In Advance by Me 


That is the test that tells. Suppose you want a watch? Any make, 
any grade, any size, any case. I have it for you---just the watch that 
you want---the Latest Model---NO MONEY DOWN, Express Prepaid. 
You can try any one of America’s best known timepieces for 30 days. 


Mr. Henry Smith, of New York, writes us as follows : 


Qo a a Thad Wad ogee? 
30 Day Free Trial 


After seeing the goods first and making a small first payment to the 
express agent, you can wear the watch or a diamond, or whatever you 
buy, for 80days, Test it in any way you want, to satisfy yourself that 
it is the article you want. Then, at the er f 80 days, if you are not 
perfectly satisfied in every way, return the ods and we will refund 
your first payment, or better yet, return the goods C 0.D. for the 
amount of the first payment. 


Mane Customer, Mr. a ns Mass., writes: 
awe curved my walch gust sodays Sam alt . 
eat cod —— 


oo A an 


i Smash the Terms ! 


They call me ‘* Term Smashing Miller’’ and why should they not? J 
devote my entire time to the jewelry business. I buy my goods by the 
thousands while others buy by the half dozen. Therefore, with my large 
capital and big buying power I should make my terms better than others 
and I do. It costs you nothing to see the goods so let me send you on 
for your inspection @ really high grade watch or one of my fine dia- 
mounds that I import direct and therefore save all the profits. 


James T. Wolf, of Ohio, writes us about our terms: 


The beak Lrues f can 1954 onthe 
do tend on your diamond at 122 4 mort, 
No References Demanded 


My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit with no red 
tape, notes or collectors---no unnecessary detail. 


Costly Catalog FREE 


eB BERBER aeeeee 


Send This Today®® rir. ora, 


For Watch & Diamond Book MILLER, Pres 
a ~ 7 


Send me your name and address at once so I 
ean mail you, Free and postpaid, the most # §5] MILLER BLDG. 
beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. *” perRoit, MICH. 


Another Customer writes: ® Dear Sir: Please send 
me, without cost or obliga- 


; a 
Tour Neus Cat 1a gm 2 tion, your Big FREE Book 
. a 
a 
2 
2 


send 3 thott fer My frienda 


SQUARE DEAL Miller, Pres. * Name 


Miller-Hoefer Co. . 
€51 MILLER BUILDING < 
DETROIT, MICH. e 

o 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Off for the Week-End Dont Tkrow Away 


May 1916 _ 


You what to at a hoes to “know 
wi ‘0 do’”” when you own “Ti 
an“*Old Town Canoe.”” ¥ : res” 
‘There is nover-caainn x o uv Worn 
pleasure paddling ms ‘or over three years Eu: n 
around cool, shady f ee = ert ao 10, 000 to is miles out of thee their 
stream or lake. Old 7 *halt- -soling’? them with Steel 
Town Canoes are oe — OF nt months 20,000 American ee have 
staunch and service- | followed their example and are $50 to $200 
able—the favorite of [| a year in their tire expense. 
woodsmen. Price $30 ! x Without 
up. 4000 canoes ready We ship ona approval prep Prepay a ee 
p dg ee Ae and allow you to be the judge. Durable Treads 
nis for catalog and” | | MMMM Govblethe life of your tree tna, are. sold onder g 
Ss »' Ss ut pune- 


Says siseamnne. _ , ture. Applied in your own garage in thirty mingie, 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY Witeae Special Discount Saclers sais ae — 


1555 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, — 4 direct from factory. A postal wil! get full inform. 
Te ation and sample within a week. State siz e of tires, 
Don’t wait--write today. Address the nearest office, 


‘Ol kk Soun Ca be The Colorado Tire & Leather Cc mpany 
512 Tread Bidg., Denver, Cole. £12 Tracsportation Bidg., Uhicage 
720-125 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
STA cA A i 


“DONT SHOUT” SHOUT”? & SEXOLOGY 


“| hear you. I can hear now as well as by William H. Walling, A.M.,M.D. 
anybody. ‘How?’ With the imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


MORLEY PH 
ian eee ON : Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
pair in my ears now, but Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
they are invisible. I would not know I / Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
had them in, myself, only that I hear all right. Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
** The MORLEY PHONE for the Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 


‘ 


D E AF Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
ll in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
is to the ears what glasses are illustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
2 the _ ion —— $2.00 postpaid. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
le, weightless and harmless. Any- Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, 


one can adjust it. Over one 
hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. PURITAN PUB. ee ee Sent 754 Perry et, mm on PA, 


7 2... WOULD | “YOU Nees Foot Getting ae 





Think of the weight that small portion of ne aay | 


= show this standard high grade 42 must carry! It is your foundation and riust 
firmly braced to prevent sagging of the whole be 


key fully visible typewriter to your ee dee thes os Reece ole 
friends and let them see wherein it 

Cushion Instep Raisers will gently brace and 

» excels any other $100 typewriter Cos parting arch and ankle bones and 


ingtantly relieve pains in arch, heel or toes. For 
if by doing this and rendering other information and name of nearest dealer write 


small assistance, you could easily have one JOHN STROOTMAN, 


Given YOU to keep as your own? Then by post card or Buffalo, N 
letter to us simply say, “Mail Particulars.” “ 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept Y 233, Chicago, Ill. 


$10to$40WEEKLY ae sean 


can be added to your income, growing mushrooms spare | J tect furs, woolens and plumes from| 

time in cellars, sheds, barns, boxes, etc. Profit ina | moths, mice, dust and damp. Finest 

mushroom bed simply amazing. I tell you wheretosell | birthday, wedding or graduation! 

at highest prices. Free Illustrated Instruction Booklet. ’ gift. 15 days free trial. Factory 

HIRAM BARTON, 328 West 48th St., New York A prices. Write for 56 page caralog. ae Write today. 
: a Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. K, Statesvill 


Make money breeding PR squabs. 1916 demand biggest ever. Squab 2) 0 O I sg e 2 " a H ot 3 2] S AT 
book free telling money-making experiences. How to sell by parcel 
post; how to get $6 to $8 dozen. Start small, grow big. Many 
women customers, Write today for this big free book. fi of 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO 
344 Howard Street, Melrose Highlands Massachusetts 


: Cearborn Typewriter Exchange,Dept.875 fe 
IGEONS Wi) yum “BOW LEGS and KNOCK-KNEES’ 
' W) UNSIGHTLY 


B er Than Chickens , Vy , WV SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF MEN 


Young pigeons [squabs] bring 40 to 60c each Ss naw 4 MY, /) 
when 3 to 4 weeks vld. Big demand in city markets. : ) Wf wiTH AND witHovuT The Perfect Leg Forms 


Each pair of pigeons easily clear $4 per year. Always So | Y j PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. Mayfield Ave. 


penned up, Very little space and money needed to start. 
Free Book explains all. bs ; e . 
MAJESTIC SQUAB CO. _Dept. 4. Adel. lowa _ Dept. A. Austin Sta. Chicago, Il. 








Ne matter what your occupation may be or in what part of the couniry 
you live, you can deposit your money safely and conveniently at 4% 


interest with this strong institution— the oldest trust company in Ohio. 
Send for our free booklet “W”. 


Sig THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 50 CAPITAL & SURPLUS $ 6,500,000.00 
ASSETS OVER MILLION DOLLARS. . 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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ID Galas BETA Ta UR Spe 
iu i Money Inmecttely Ref unded If Not Satisfied 


2170 
Searf Pin 
Real Pearl 
and Amethyst 
a 


2165 = Brooch 
9 Searf Pin Real Pearls 
Real Pearl and Garnet 


Real Pearls 


Gwsowi G“Ave.corl7= St. NYCiTYNY 
ESTABLISHED [860 SEND FORILLUSTRA TED CATALOGUE 


MORRIS CANOES 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DESCRIBING THE 
FINEST CANOE BUILT ESTABLISHED 1891 
B. N. MORRIS, Inc. 

110 STATE STREET VEAZIE, MAINE 


————————————————— 
‘these trade-mark criss-cross line on every package 


DIET FOR 
DIABETICS 


Kidney and Liver 
and ills arisjAg fro 
Rich in Pree ; 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, iN. ¥., U. S.A. 


The way to make money 
is to sell something everyone must have. 


HOSIERY 


that’s our line. You sell four pairs for $1.00 
With a six months’ guarantee backed by a million 
dollar firm. Male or female representatives wanted 
every town in the United States. Whole or part time. 
W. H. COLLINS, 2055 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


,A Wheel Chair is often_an invalid’s greatest com 
We offer over 7 styles of invalid’s rolling] 
e. chairs and tricycles with latest improvements, 
Ship direct from factory to you and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal discounts to all sending fo: 
FREE Catalog now. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 


346 Madison Ave. Toledo, Ohio 
ALL MAKES 


aaa sees 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in our 

own Factories and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65 Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to $65 Royals $30 to $65 
L.C.Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 to $45 

Brand new No, 2 Smith-Premiers $45 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog describ- 
ingthem. Branch offices in principal cities. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 





‘Burrowes Red Cedar Chest 


(Aromatic) $1.00 DOWN 


Smal! monthly payments if you 44x 
keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices. x21 


BURROWES Window-Seat Chest 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges, Protects furs, feathers, fabrics trom 
moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts for generations. A superb gift. Handsome 
piece of furniture. Write for catelee. All chests shipped on free trial, 
The E. T. BURROWES C 394 South St., Portland, Me. 


Startling New Offer 
to Typewriter Agents 


Big money for the right man—Take 
old typewriters as part payment for 
New Ones—Give your customers 
time payments if wanted— Be known 
as ‘The Fox Typewriter Man” in 
your locality. 
Write Today—Don’t delay—sign 
your name and address anywhere on 
the margin of this page, tear out the ad 
and mail quick. C atalogs and all kinds 
of circulars are Free. Posters, Window 
Transfers. Fox Pencils, Fox Blotters, 
and all other advertising novelties and 
helps, FREE. Samples of latest model 
Fox Typewriter at wholesale. Write to- 
day—tomorrow may be too late. Don't 
fail to mention Cosmopolitan for May. 
FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
1605-1615 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Canoes, Rowboats an 
Fishboats $18 and Up 


Rowboats and canoes for detachable 
motor. Motor boats and power 
canoes 16 ft. to 26 ft. constantly in 
noon Longer lengths made to 
order. 
Catalog FREE. All prices based on selling direct to the user. 
Please mention what kind of boat you are interested in. 


Dmeme Bros. Boat a. Co., 36 Ellis Ave., pn Wis. 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent free. | 
70 years’ experience. Patents procured through Munn & f 
Co. receive free notice in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


677 Woolworth Bidg., N. Y. 
ge 625FSt..W ashington, D.C. 
in your own home, during the evenings 
of just one week you can learn the famous 


PARAGON 


SHORTHAND 


Speed comes with use. Speed capacity practically unlimited. Wonder- 
to read. Writers in service of U. 8. Government ana offices 
corporations. System already adopted by number of cities 

Schools. Write NOW for full proof. 
PARAGON INSTITUTE 


146 Coliseum Street New Orleans 





pe, Own Your Disiece—- lie Two Profits 


Be proprietor of big-paying Amusement Business operating Ten-Pinnet ‘world’s 


greatest bowling game.” 


Also enjoy local salesman’s commission. 


New, fascinating! 


Entirely automatic—no upkeep expense or pin-boys—just someone to take in money. 
Everybody plays—men, women, children. Valuable premiums—we furnish coupons. 
Alleys 38 to 50 feet long. Installed in any room in half-day. Write today for 
catalog and agent's prices. See what you can make on small investment. 


THE TEN-PINNET COMPANY 46 Van Buren Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 65 
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TOUINLIUEOOUC AANA 


Make Sure of Genuine 


—_— “= ooo 


rua 


G. & B. PEARL py 


Looking for the Copper Wires and Round Tag 


F you want the one screen material that ends paint and 
repair expense —that really resists rust, look for—ask for—and insist 


on genuine G. & B. PEARL Wire Cloth. To make sure of the real 


article look for the two copper wires in the selvage and the Round Tag 
bearing the name Gilbert & Bennett—you'll find them on every roll of 
the genuine article. 

The biggest selling, branded wire cloth in America is G. & B. 
PEARL. Why? Simply because in addition to bein’ the handsomest 
screen made, it is the best wearin’, one—as near rust-proof as metal can be, 


GILBERT @ BENNETT 


For Permanently 
Screening Doors, 
Windows and Porches 


G. & B. PEARL is beautiful, smooth 
surfaced and absolutely sanitary — easy on 
the eyes and the longer it’s used the less 
visible it becomes. The one reason why 
imitations fall far short of the Zenuine lies 
in the fact that the metallic rust-proof coat- 
ing, of PEARL, which does away with 
painting, and repairs, is a secret process, 
exclusive with the Gilbert & Bennett Co. 


rf] 
S BYP) 
Year 


WiRE CLOTH Ss 


Made in Two 
Weights — Regular 
and Extra Heavy 


While there is only one quality of 
PEARL—it is made in two weights— repu- 
lar and Extra Heavy. Go to the best dealer 
in your town and judge PEARL for your- 
self, It represents real screen economy. 


Or—if you prefer — write our near- 
est office for samples and booklet. 


The Best Hardware Dealer in Your City Sells ‘‘ PEARL.”’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1818) 


B 277 Broadway, New York 


Georgetown, Conn. 


Wireton, Ill. 


B 38S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Kansas City, Mo. 


{1.0102 UNO 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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“On a shining, showery morn’’ 


HE white room has a 
genial atmosphere that 
induces happiness. Vit- 
ralite, the Long-Life White 
Enamel, creates wainscoting, 
doors, and casements of the 
unrivalled whiteness found in 


Wedgewood ware. 
Like fine porcelain, Vitralite re- 
mains through the years, a white, 
‘!| unbroken surface. 
||| Vitralite is easily applied and} 
||| readily washed and cleaned. It is} 
unharmed by strenuous cleansing. 
| “61” Floor Varnish, like Vitralite, 
||| is impervious to water and proves 
its quality under the most persistent 
wear. 
Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and ‘‘61’’ 
sent on request. 


The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has 
always been their strongest guarantee. Our estab- 
lished policy is full satisfaction or money refunded. 

| Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
| by painters, specified by architects, and sold ||| 
| by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


| 
Pratt & Lambert -Inc. 
Varnish Makers 67 Years 
om Tonamene § Putiete. B. Y., 
| urtwright St., Bridgeburg, Canada 
a aide 
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STYLE IN SUMMER 


OUNG men who like it; who want light mate- 

rials and new colors—silks, mohairs, Dixie 
Weaves; who appreciate novel designs in sport coats, 
will find a wonderful choice in our clothes. 


Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers New York 
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CHALM! ERS Atashnit UNDERWEAR 


‘Lets th heBoe Breathe 


Cosmopolitan Alagazine 
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Fabric and “Holes” Together 
Make “Porosknit” Light, Cool 
—So Open You Can See Through It 





IMT 





Even the fine, light, elastic 
fabric could not give such ex- 
treme comfort without the 
“holes.” Nor could the “holes” 
without the fabric. It is the 
ideal combination—of just the 
right number of “holes’’ sur- 
rounded by just the right fabric 
to hold them together — that 
makes the perfect’ Chalmers 


body it does all that any other 
summer underwear can do. 
Besides that, it absorbs perspi- 
ration, while the “holes” let 
your body breathe. This means 
summer comfort and good 
health. (As to the durability, 
that’s guaranteed. ) 

Chalmers “Porosknit”’ Union 
Suits can cause no “‘short- 


“Porosknit” garment. waisted” feeling—cannot cut in 
This “Big Idea” has made the crotch. They are loose (yt 
u Chalmers “Porosknit” Under- and elastic, giving freely with 
wear widely popular. By keep- every little movement. Demand J 4 
ing the outer clothing from the the genuine—with this label. . 
Ask Your 
Dealer Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle pulleys 





Ribbed Underwear for Fall and Winter 








MEMBER OF 





Write for Handsome Book of All Styles CHALMERS 
For Men For Boys KNITTING 
Ea 50c nacelle 2 5c COMPANY 
E per garment 
: $100 UNION sUITs ng or : 
| F190 arse" 5 Oc: > hii 
d This Label o on Every Garment 
When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 67 








OPPORTUNITY ADLETS 


There is much of value and interest to you in these pages 





REAL ESTATE 
ARIZONA 


Roosevelt Dam in Salt River Valley, Arizona, waters 
a fertile soil that will make money for you. Early fruit brings 
high prices. Twenty acres enough. Low prices and easy terms. 
Write for free books. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, AT&SF Ry., 1922 Ry. Exch., Chicago, or Chamber 
of Commerce, Phoenix, Arizona. 


a CALIFORNIA 


Sunny Stanislaus, where the farmer not only owns the 
tand, but also the water to irrigate it. 'The home of Alfalfa, 
Fruits and Berries. Write Dept. ‘‘C,’’ Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto,Cal.,for free booklet telling about it. 


FLORIDA 


Palm Beach, Florida, is attracting your friends be- 
cause every day this winter has been like northern June time. 
Avocados (Alligator Pears) are bringing the growers near 
Palm Beach from $1.00 to $1.25 each, right off the trees and 
the demand far exceeds the supply. An Avocado Grove plant- 
ed on residential property, near Palm Beach, and cared for 
and developed to profitable bearing age of trees at $200 to 
$1100. Terms $10 down and $10 monthly. Representatives 
wanted everywhere. Bryant & Greenwood. The House of 
Sound Florida Investments, 110 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Fruitland Park is Florida’s finest orange farm and 
Pome section. Write and ask why your first crop here should 
yay for your farm. . 

J. Q. Lleyd, Dept. 15, Fruitland Park, Fla. 


— 








A Winter Farm on South Florida’s attractive Gulf 
Coast. An independent income from a small cultivated area 
in the heart of Florida's frost-proof fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing district. All the early vegetables, marketed at highest 
prices, can be grown. Oranges, grapefruit, celery, lettuce, 
tomatoes, strawberries, etc., ripening under a winter sun, 
bring big returns. Three and four crops on same land each 
year—growing season 348 days. Beautiful, progressive little 
cities with é¢very advantage. Hospitable people, formerly from 
all parts of United States. Delightful climate affords ideal liv- 
ing conditions year ‘round. Our 64-page book of facts and 
photos mailed free. Ask—J. A. Pride, General Industrial 
Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Suite D-6, Norfolk, Va. 


VIRGINIA 


Ohio, West Virginia & Virginia Farms offer opportent- 
ties for you. $20.00 per acre up. Easy payments. Mild Cli- 
mate—No long cold or hot spells. Social Life, Fertile Soil, 
Good markets—High prices—On Railroad—Convenient to 
Trains. Write for free magazine and other information. F. H. 
LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., Norfolk & Western Rwy., 243, N. & W. 
Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 

Fertile Virginia Farms along Chesapeake & Ohio Rwy., 
at $15 an acre and up on easy terms. Mild climate, rich soil, 
abundant rainfall, plentiful and —_- labor. Convenient to 
Eastern markets, also to good schools and churches. Write 
for free illustrated booklet on Southern farm homes. K. T. 
Crawley, Indus. Agt., C.&O.Rwy., Room 1000, Richmond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Money-Making Farms Throughout 15 eastern states; 
1 to 1000 acres, $15 per acre up; several with live stock and 
tools included, to settle estates. Illustrated catalogue, 
**Latest Farm Bargains,’’ mailed free, E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Dept. 2720, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 

Reliable Information about prosperous, growing 
regions in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, South- 
ern Illinois and Southern Indiana will be sent, on request, 
to homeseekers, manufacturers and investors. M. V. Rich- 
ards, Commissioner, Room 23, Southern Ry, Wash’gton, D.C. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Free Exposure Meter with each order of 30c. Nocharge 
for developing film if you order prints. Profit sharing coupon 
and valuable premiums given away. Quick service, highest 
quality work. Kodak Finishing Co.,3159 IndianaAve.,Chicago. 

Have You A Camera? Write for Samples of my mag- 
azines, American Photography and Popular Photography, 
which tell you how to make better pictures and earn money. 
F. R. Fraprie, 748 Pope Bidg., Boston. 

One Print Free from any negative (3 }4x5 '4 or less). De- 
veloping, Printing, Enlarging, Copying. Our ‘‘Zemplar’'prints 
mean best results always. Send negative for free print and 
prices. Joseph C. Ferguson, Jr., 8 8S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Extraordinary Offer. Your next Kodak film roll de- 
veloped. 5c. Prints from same, 2c each. Only one roll devel- 
oped at this price for each customer, to show quality of our 
work. Moser & Son, 412 Cincinnati, O. : 


A sample print free of our work from your negative. 
Films developed 10c roll, Velox prints 244x3%, 3c. Photo en- 
larging a specialty. 8x10's, 20c, unmounted from negative. 
Columbia Photo Supply Co., Dept. B, Washington, D. C. 




















AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 
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A written guarantee for 5,000 miles without a puncture 
European Motorists are getting 10,000 miles out of their tires 
by increasing them about one-half inch in size. In eight 
months 20,000 American Motorists have followed their ex- 
ample. It’s so easy that you can do it in your own garage ip 
thirty minutes, no matter what condition your tires are in, 
Send for free catalogue, sample and copy of guarantee. 
Colorado Tire & Leather Co., 515 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo, 

E-15 Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 
720-15E Woolworth Bidg., New York. 


Ford Drivers—Sell the Ballard Starter in your neigh- 
borhood. A oven success for 3 years. Sells readily on dem- 
onstration. ural Delivery Carriers and others find it g 
profitable side line. Correspondence invited. 

W. R. Bullock, 156 East 38th St., New York City. 


So-Luminum, the new, aluminum welding compound 
saves $400.00 crank cases that cannot be welded by acetylene, 
and used to be scrapped, at expense of $15.00. No flux or tools. 
Use gasoline torch. Sample bar $1.50—Per Ib. $3.50. 

So-Luminum Mfg. Co., 1790 Broadway, N. Y. Dept. “©.” 


- gMOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


Writers Wanted—Have you ideas? Big money writing 
photoplays. We help beginners. We revise and sell their 
manuscripts, also buy best productions. Begin writing at 
ence. Send today for free information. Standard Writers’ 
Association, 301 Gateway Station, Kansas City. 


Wanted: Scenarios of every description and length. 
If available, we sell on 20% commission. No advance fees of 
any sort; no “instructions,’’ ‘‘courses’’ or ‘‘revisions.” 
Please enclose return postage. 

N. Y. Literary Agency, Suite 21-M, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Big Money writing moving picture plays! Constant 
demand. Correspondence course or literary experience un- 
necessary. Get details in free booklet ‘‘ How to Write Moving 
Picture Plays.’’ Universal Pub. Co., 500 Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Write photoplays, short stories, poems. Companies 
pay $10 to $300 each. Constant demand. No correspondence 
course. Start writing and selling at once. Details free. Atlas 
Pub. Co., 301 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


See Here! We want your ideas for 
stories! Submit them in any form. We'll criticise them 
free, and sell on commissions. Producers pay big prices. Get 
details now. Manuscript Sales Co., 600 Main, Hazel Hurst,Pa. 


Features, Stories, Plays, Photoplays, Novelettes, 
wanted. Opportunity for writers of reputation. We sell all 
Standard Literature. Immediate Market. Literary Agents 
Equity Motion Picture Co. and others. Small charge listing. 
Manuscripts Universal, Soc.of Writers, Inc., 220 5th Av.,N.Y. 


Photoplays wanted by 48 companies; $10 to $500 each 
paid for plays. No correspondence course or experience 
needed; details sent free to beginners. Sell your ideas. 

Producers League, 324 St. Louis, Mo. 


Motion Picture Plays Wanted. Producers pay from 
$25 to $100. Youcan write them. Weshow you how. New 
easy, fascinating wey. to earn money in spare time. Get free 
details. Rex Publishers, Box 175 L-6, Chicago. 


Moden picture plays—How to write and sell them. 
Send for E. H. Ball's new 200 page book, ‘* Photo-Play 
Scenarios."’ It gives you the substance of a $20 course in 
Photo-Play Writing. Only 40 cents postpaid. Star Library 
Co., Dept. C., 114 West 41st St., New York. 


Your Advertising Success depends upon your ability to 
judge media. Let these advertisers tell you how Opportunity 
Adlet Space has increased their sales? What they say makes 
a very interesting booklet. Write for ‘* Little Ads.” 


SHORT STORIES 


$1000.00 Two prizes, for best story or photoplay on 
“The Call of the White Face.’’ Open to all. Send quarter 
(silver) for booklet with synopsis and contest terms. Quarter 
refunded and liberal commission on first work. Mss. typed, 
revised, sold. Associated Clearing House, Telluride, Colo. 

Write short stories, poems, photoplays. Companies 
pay $10 to $300 each. Constant demand. No correspondence 
course. Start writing and selling at once. Details free. Atlas 
Pub. Co., 101 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Writers—Attention! Short Stories, 
pears. etc., are wanted for publication. 
ig money. Submit MSS. 
National Literary Bureau, C5, Hannibal, Mo. 


TELEGRAPHY a 

Telegraphy— Morse and Wireless—Also Station Agency 
taught. R. R. and W. U. Wires and complete Marconi Station 
in school. Graduates assisted. Marconi Co. employs our wire- 
less graduates. Low living expenses—easily learned. Lor 
school. Investment, $25,000. Correspondence course also. 
Catalog free. Dodge's Institute, 12th St., Valparaiso, Ind‘ 
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Opportunity Adlets 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


If you want to market, develop, finance or promote 
anything, anywhere, we can help you. 
7 Bureau of Information, 

Granite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
—Oréanize a Business of Your Own. Sell Jap-Silk Non- 
Breakable Gas Mantles to dealers and sub-agents. We will 
give you manufacturers prices on @ complete line in lots of 100 
or more. Big profits, quick turnovers. Re-orders credited 
while working. Jules, 211 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
~Learn to Collect Money. By a sure, simple system. 
Good yearly income. uick results. No capital required. 
Instructive books. ‘‘Skillful Collecting,” free. National 
Collectors’ Ass'n, 41 Pari Place, Newark, Ohio. 


Advertise—20 words in 100 syndicate monthlies $1; 
in 100 Country Weeklies $2.50; in 20 Sunday papers $5; in 
all $8. Bank references. Cope Classified Agency, 821 
Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. ° 

Hire Yourself as Boss. D 
{n money-making Mail-Order Business, sell 
Goods. Start spare time. Small capital —_ red. Wm. J. 
Dick, Mer., Dept. J-11, 20 W. Lake Street, Chicago. 
~T Made—$50,000 in five years with a small mail order 
business; began with $5. _Send for free booklet. Tells how. 


Heacock, 
885 Lockport, N. Y. 

Earn good money managing clean legitimate mail 
order business. We furnish everything. Right Jest need 
not worry about capital. Splendid chance for intelligent, em- 
ployed person to control independent business on profit- 
sharing basis, beginning in spare time, evenings at home, 
Particulars free. Opportunities Exchange, Buffalo, we 


Would you like to own a good paying Mail Order 
Business? We have a line that gets repeat orders all the time. 
You can start in spare time; invest a dollar or two a week 
and soon own a nice business of your own. Particulars free. 
Nadico, 4305 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 

Representatives Wanted 
For big money making Mail Order book proposition. 
Large profits on small outlay. rite 
Rollins & Co., Dept. 22, Boston. 


Big Money in Real Estate by My Methods, not old- 
timy ones of books. I made $20,000 in three years. Can es- 
tablish you in profitable business. 

Mead, 1476 Broadway, New York. 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


Would You Exchange postcards with people in other 
cities, towns or countries hen try our splendid club; ex- 
change list widely circulated; membership ten cents. 

The Halcyon League, Box 133, Erie, Pa. 


Will pay $5.00 to $50.00 for large cent dated 1799. 
We pay cash premiums on all large cents, eagle cents, etc., 
and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins wanted. Send 
4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circulars. May mean large 
profits to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. P., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

$4.25 each paid for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 1856. Keep all 
money dated before 1895 and send ten cents at once for 
New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean you 


r 


fortune. Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Old Coins. Spring Catalogue, large list coins for sale. 
Catalogue quoting prices paid for coins, ten cents. 
William Hesslein, 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Study Bacteriology, Public Health, and Sanitation. 
Positions Pay $3,000 to $5,000. Interesting home study 
course, previous experience unnecessary. Degree granted. 
We help secure positions. Write for prospectus. American 
College of Bacteriology, Dept. 4009, Chicago. 


Learn at home, easy lessons, ladies’ and children’s hair- 
dressing, marcel waving, manicuring, beauty culture. Many 
earn $18 to $50 weekly. Pleasant work. Large illustrated 
book free. Elizabeth King, 3H, Station F, New York City. 


Paragon Shorthand—Learned in 7 days. Speed comes 
with practice. Valuable invention by expert. Speed capacity 
practically unlimited. Easy to read. Being used in service of 
U.S. Government. Write today for proof and cost of instruc- 
tion. Paragon Institute, 160 Coliseum Pl., New Orleans, La. 


BOOKS— PERIODICALS 


_Magazines, Papers, etc., American and Foreign, at 
WwW holesale. Our prices cheapest. Subscribe thru us and save 
money, time, worry. Write for complete catalog and prices. 
Reichardt Book & MagazineAgency,Box1245, Memphis, Tenn. 


Learn another man’s language by the Easy practical 
Hossfeld Method for Spanish, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, Portuguese, Japanese, each one dollar. Free cir- 
culars. Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept..Co., Philadelphia. 

Send 12c for ‘‘Sexual Philosophy,” clearest, best, most 
instructive sex manual published. Actually teaches, not merely 
argues. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today. ‘‘ Health- 
wealth" Pub. House, 77 Bennington St., Lawrence, Mass. ~ 
.. Man Immortal Now. Swedenborg’s Great Work 

Heaven and Hell.’ 400 pages, 15 cents, postpaid. 

_ Pastor Landenberger, 
Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Big corporation will back you 
Guaranteed 
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, HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


We Want an Energetic, Reliable Person in each town 
to talk our line of fruit trees, shrubbery, etc. Experience un- 
necessary. Permanent, profitable employment. We pay 
weekly. No investment required. No delivering or collect- 
ing. Good time now to begin. 

Perry Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

Write Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems. Companies 
pay $10 to $300 each. Constant demand. No correspon- 
dence course. Start writing and selling at once. Details 
free. Atlas Pub. Co., 3015 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Ladies— Make Shields at home. $10 per 100; no can- 
vassing required. Send stamped-addressed envelope for 
particulars. 

Eureka Co., Dept. 33, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Five bright capable ladies to travel, demonstrate and 

sell dealers. G pay. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Co., 
Dept 99, Omaha, Nebr. 


Will advance expenses and pay straight weekly salary of 
$18 to man or woman with fair education and good references. 
No canvassing. Staple line. Old-established firm. 

G. M. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


Learn to be a Detective; Earn a large salary and 
traveling expenses, write for free booklet. 
National School of Detectives, 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. Room 596. eaed 


U. S. Government wants Clerks; Men, Women; 18 
or over. $75.00 month. Write immediately for free list of 
positions now obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. J-14, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Est ablished 21 years. 














Government Positions Pay Big Money. Examinations 
everywhere soon. Cal papers by former United States Civil 
Service Examiner. rite today for 64-page free booklet. 
Patterson Civil Service School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write News Item’ and Short Stories for pay in spare 

time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428, St. Louis, Mo. 

An intelligent person may earn good money monthly 
corresponding for newspapers. No canvassing. Send for 
particulars. 

Press Syndicate, 734 Lockport, N. Y. 


* will start you earning a good income at home in 
spare time, silvering mirrors; send for free instructive book- 
let, giving-plans of operation. 

G. F. Redmond, Dept. A., Boston, Mass. 

Make Money Writing Short Stories or Articles. Big 

pay. Pleasant spare tinie or regular work for you. Send for 
ree booklet. Tells how. United Press Syndicate, Dept. 
ON., San Francisco, Cal. 

Dandy Home Business. Collect names, information, 
etc., for estan concerns. Sell your ideas, plans and knowl- 
edge by mail. Some clear $100 monthly. Booklet free. 

National Information System, 193 Marietta, Ohio. 


Thousands Men and Women Wanted. Get U. 8S. 
Government positions. $75 month. Steady work. Common 
education sufficient. Write for free list of positions now obtain- 
able. Franklin Institute, Dept. J-10, Rochester, N. Y. 


The story of Fred Taylor’s success, who laid the founda- 
tion of a fortune in a year, through our unique Co-Operative 
Realty plan will be sent on request. If you desire to make 
big money and be your own boss write to day. Previous 
experience unnecessary. 

McDonnell, Dept. 27 S., 1426 You St., Washington, D. C. 

Agents make big money and become sales managers for 
our goods, establishing growing business of their own. Fast 
office sellers. Fine profits. Particulars and samples free. 

One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 3, Baltimore, Md. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. All makes. 
Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons, etc., 4 to 4% mfrs. prices. 
$15u rented any where—applying rent on price. Free Trial. 
Installment payments if desired. Write for catalog, O, Type- 
writer Emporium (estab. 1892), 34-36 W.Lake St.,Chicago, Ill. 

Typewriters, all makes, factory-rebuilt by famous 
“Young scess."" Look like new, wear like new, guaranteed 
like new. Our big business insures ‘‘square deal"’ and per- 
mits lowest cash prices—$10 and up. Also machines rented 
—or sold on time. No matter what your needs are, we can 
best serve you. Write and see—now. Young Typewriter 
Co., Dept., 433, Chicago. 

DUPLICATOR DEVICES 

Our “‘Modern”’ Duplicator—yours for $2.40. No Glue 
or Gelatine. Always ready. All sizes. Free trial. 34,000 
users. Standard for 15 years. Booklet free. Sole mfrs. 

J. 8S. Durkin & Reeves Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW THCUGHT 
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““Message to women.’’ If you desire serenity, health, 
beauty, lovely surroundings, prosperity. Dopey home, read 
this book. Postpaid with high class toilet s alty for 25 cents 
stamps. Elizabeth King, 3-G, Station F. New York City. 

35 Years of Nervousness and How it Was Mastered, by 
The Man Who Did It. Given with Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
New Thought booklet and three months’ trial subscription to 
Nautilus magazine of our nee. for 10 cents. The Elizabeth 
Towne Co., Dept. 976, Holyoke, Mass. Pita 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


N. R. G. Little Wizard Labor Saver washes clothes 
in 10 minutes absolutely without rubbing. It contains no 
paraffin or wax and there is nothing like it on the market. 
Sells for 15c, enough for five family washings. We supply 
you with all the free samples you need. All you do is to leave 
the free sample with the housewife and when you call again 
she is waiting to become your steady and permanent cus- 
tomer. This is positively the most scientific and wonderful 
labor saver of the age, and you will make a great mistake if you 
do not secure territorial rights at once. A one cent postal 
card brings full particulars. Farquhar-Moon Mfg. Co., 
Dept. A-201, 140 W. Van. Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Men and Women—Royal Dainty Dusters, chemically 
treated to hold dust and to a. come in charming colors, 
with cretonne bags to match. Women captivated. Silver, 
Window and Shoe Cloths complete our line of repeaters. Lib- 
eral terms. A. B. Royalton Co., 797 Greenwich St., New York. 


Their Own Beauty, Richness and economical value 
sell them. Exquisite, imported 36x68 rugs. Price $1.00. 
Agents profit 50c. Sample rug sent prepaid for 98c. Write 
for details. D. Condon, Stonington, Maine. 


Agents: Ho-Ro-Co Medicated Skin and Scalp Soap and 
Toilet Goods plan beats everything for agents’ profits. 
Rothco, 211 N. 2nd St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents—you can make big money selling Guaranteed 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils to consumer. Large Cash 
Prizes—protected territory. Answer uick. Div. Cos. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, IIl. 

Agents—Snappiest Household Line on Earth. Red 
hot sellers, steady repeaters—Big profit. 250 light weight, 
fast selling, oops priced necessities. Agents Outfit free 
Get busy—Quick Write today—postal will do. American 
Products Co., 3368 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Large Profits. Manufacturing ‘* Barley Crisps,’’ new Con- 
fection costs cent to make. Sells like hot cakes for 5c. Every- 
body buys. Machine and instructions — $7.50. Send 10c 
for sample. Barley Crisp Co., 1208 Broadway, San Francisco. 


Agents—Sell Buckeye Raincoats $4.98 Up. Made to 
your Measure. Guaranteed Waterproof. New Proposition. Big 
-rofits. We deliver and collect. We manufacture these gar- 

mentsourselves. Buckeye Mfg.Co.,Dept.L,1 Union Sq.,N.Y.C. 


Own Your Own Business. Permanent monthly in- 
come. Carry no stock, just sample. 8.0.8. Electric Pulser, 
new, powerful. Big special agent’s proposition now. 

Commonwealth Mfg. Co., 671 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Amazing startling sensational stupendous new guar- 
anteed easy insurance protection plan. Hustling agent 18 to 
60 wanted in each locality to represent big sick and accident 
company. W. G. Critchlow, Dept 2721, Covington, Ky. 

Agents—Men and Women wanted to sell the Wonder- 
ful Triplex Folding Handbag—none sold in stores—exclusive 
territory—write for free catalogue of other big sellers. 

S. F. Diamond & Bro., 35 West 21st St., New York. 


General Agents—Crew Managers. Make big money 
selling an absolutely new Household Specialty Guaranteed by 
$200,000 Corporation. Unusual follow-up. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Wm. J. Dick, Mer. Dept. J-1, 20 W. Lake, Chicago. 


There is always room at the top for good salesmen. 
Equip yourself for success through our Course in Practical 
Salesmanship; spare time only required. Information free. 
The J. F. Elam Sales Service, 130 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


Agents: New Mighty Money-Making Marvel; 8 men 
order 47,620 pkgs. first 16 days; Kalomite revolutionizes 
clothes washing ideas; $100 weekly repeat order business; 
abolishes rubbing, washboards, washing machines; $1000 
guarantee; absolutely harmless; Kalomite works wonders; 
women astounded; no experience necessary; credit granted; 
write for overwhelming proof; Equitable Corporation, Dept. 
355, 215 W. Superior St., Chicago. 

Specialty Salesman Wanted. Big commissions being 
earned selling Ever-Ready Cans. Write for particulars. 
Ever-Ready Can Company, 

Greenfield, Ohio. 

Ladies Making $15 Weekly spare time showing ‘‘ The 
Household Economist ''to friends. Sells itself. Includes Daily 
Expense Record, Cook Book, Home Encyclopedia. 150% 
profit. Sample 25c. Educational Books, Box 626,Minneapolis. 
Smoker Wanted—We Want Silent Salesmen Who 
will smoke a pipe and get paid for it. Send no money, just 

write for particulars. 

M. H. Putnam, 607 West 51st Street. New York City. 

Sells like hot cakes. Big profits. New ironing wax. 
Perfumes clothes with lasting violet perfume. Territory given. 
Also big line brand new household necessities. Working 
outfit 5c. M. B. R. Mfrs., 13 Water St., N. Y. 


Agents wanted to travel by Automobile introducing 
our 300 candle power coal-oil Lantern. Write for plan of 
our auto offer. 

Thomas Co., 818 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Beautiful Silk Waist Yours for a slight service. Send 
for our very attractive agent’s proposition at once and men- 
tion your size. Peoples Garment Mfg. Company, 718-24 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Advertisers—Drop us a line today without fail and let us 
tell you the a Cosmopolitan presents to the small 
advertiser. Josmopolitan Opportunity Department, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City. 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


~ Agents—Deal in Dollars—Make Dollars. Th ; 

Folding Portable Electric Lamp containing new cnchaaian 
atented features. Some territories still open. For Particu- 
ars address Rose-Strauss Co., 211 W. 48th St., New York 


Who wants to make more money selling brush 
every household needs? Special method of getting enecea 
to demonstrate. Fuller Sanitary Brushes are nationally ad- 
vertised—largest output—best terms and prices—western 
distributing stations. Your territory is valuable. Write 
Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. Rock Island, I 


Re See = representatives to sel] 

shirts, underwear, hosiery, dresses, waists, skirts, 

homes. Write for free samples. rn — 
Madison Mills, 586 Broadway, New York City. 


Let us start you in a permanent business of your 
selling guaranteed Planto-Silk Hosiery and M ade-to-Messury 
underwear direct from factory to the homes; capital and 
experience not necessary; many of our representatives make 
$3,000 to $5,000 per year. Write for particulars to Malloch 
Knitting Mills, 105 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Agents—Large Profits. Free Sample Gold and Sil 
Letters for store fronts and office windows. Anyone con 
on. Big demand everywhere. Write today for liberal offer to 
agents. Metallic Letter Co., 420 N. Clark, Chicago, U. 8. A. 


a 

Salesmen—Get Our Plan for Monogramming Auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, traveling bags, etc., by transfer 
method; very large profits. Motorists’ Accessories Company 
Ashland, Ohio. 2 


ga rater ace ree ek 
Agents— Make Large Profits selling our Women’s Wear, 
Dress Goods, Silks, Hosiery, Underwear and General Dry 
Goods. Complete outfit and salesmanship book free to agents, 
National Importing & Mfg. Co.,Dept.B.S.,425 Broad’y, N. Y. - 


We'll appoint one exclusive agent in every county. 
Position is worth $1200 a year. We train the inexperienced. 
Write to the largest Mfr. of Transparent handled Knives for 
Special Offer. Novelty Cutlery Co.. 7 Bar St., Canton, 0. 


Hosiery manufacturer offers permanent position 
supplying regular customers in home town at miil prices. 
Large monthly incomes earned. Experience unnecessary. For 
particulars address F. Parker Mills, 2733 N.12th St.,Phila.,Pa. 


We start you in business, furnishing everything; men and 
women, earning $30.00 a weekly operating our “ New 
— Specialty Candy Factories"’ anywhere. Opportunit 
lifetime; booklet free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., E. Orange, N. J. 

Salesmen Wanted—To sell Shinon Products to retailers 
and jobbers. All trades handle. Consumption big. Low prices— 
attractive deals. a quality reputation. Big commission 
nets large income. All or part time. Shinon, Rochester, N. Y. 

Armstrong earned $67.50 Ist day selling our new ac- 
counting device. Retails $5 to $30. Agents profit 150%. 
Buyers satisfied or money back. No competition. Exc. terri- 
tory. Free sample. Sayers Co., 404 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 

Just show them—The new adjustable floor and wall 
mops, dustless dusters, sanitary brushes, Nibco Auto Washer 
and other specialties, sell themselves. Big line. Big profits. 
Agents write Silver-Chamberlin Co., 1-5 Maple St., Clayton, 
New Jersey. 

Agents Make Big Profits selling ‘‘ Novelty Sign Cards.” 
Merchants buy 10 to 100 onsight. 800 varieties. Catalogue 


Free. 
Sullivan Co., 1234 W. VanBuren St., Chicago, III. 

$6 Commission each sale and repeat orders. Traveling 
salesmen every State. Main or sideline. New. rapid selling 
automobile accessory used all makes cars. Samples loaned. 
Weekly settlements. ; 

Toledo Cable Co., 121 Davis Bldg., Toledo, O 

Agents—Pair silk hose free. State size and color, 
Beautiful line direct from mill. Good profits. Agents wanted. 
Write today. Triplewear Mills. Dept. E., 720 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agents to handle exclusively or as side line, policy 
covering any accident or sickness at $10 yearly. Policy pays 
$5,000 principal sum. $100 monthly accident or sickness 
benefit. One-half the above for $5 yearly. Ages 16 to 70. 
Deposit with State. Underwriters, Dept. A. Newark, N. J. 

Free Sample—Nosplash Water Strainers sell them- 
selves—no talking—experience unnecessary. Daily profits $5 
upwards. Send 2c (mailing cost). T. O. F. Union Filter 
Co., 73 Franklin St., N. Y. 

$2.50 Per Day Salary Paid one man or woman in each 
town to distribute circulars and take orders for non-alcoholic 
flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 

Ziegler Co., 7C, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 

We want men and women in every section of the 
United States to act as our Representatives. We pay a gener- 
ous commission in addition to a Monthly Salary. The work 
is very simple, and anyone with even ordinary selling ability 
can make a success of it. All necessary equipment supplied 
free. For particulars address: Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
Room 27, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. a 

Agents! Earn big commissions selling $20 value all- 
wool made-to-measure suits, for $10 retail. No experience 
necessary. y 
Chicago Woolen Mills, Dept. 102, 833 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Do you want agents? These advertisers are getting good. 
live salesmen every month, and have been for years. There 
are plenty for you among the 5,000,000 readers of Cosmo- 
politan. A card to Cosmopolitan Opportunity Department, 
| 119 W. 40th St.. N. Y., will bring complete information. 





It pays to read these pages in Cosmopolitan for profit as well as instruction and enjoyment 
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Opportunity Adlets 





cassis 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN. WANTED 

Agents—Here’s a winner. The Midget Vest Pocket 
Garment Hanger—sells on sight. The most attractive propo- 
sition ever offered. No competition, as article is fully pro- 
tected by U. 8. and foreign patents. Address Dept. C. M., 
The Silvex Company, 171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

First Class Fraternal Organizers making $500 monthly. 
Attractive new plan. Supreme Lodge pays weekly and funeral 
penefits. Write for persoulers and gilt-edge contract. Su- 
preme Lodge Loyal € rder of Bohemians, San Francisco, Cal. 


Agents: Get prices on Kleanol Sanitary Brushes; 80 
styles; sure repeaters; profits imm-nse; quick service; best 
season now; Sanitary oo —_ auto specials in demand. 
send postal today for big proposition, 
ma Kleanol Brush Co., 
Dept. 2, Springfield, Mass. _ so aie 

Make and Sell your own Goods. Formulas by Ex- 
pert Chemists. Manufacturing Processes and Trade Secrets. 
Formula Catalog for Stamp. Robert Mystic Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Agents make money every day selling Lenox Hosiery. 
Our Silk and other eee sell on sight. Exclusive rights. 
We teach you how to make sales. arn while you learn, 
Lenox Silk Works, 108 West 34th St., New York. ae 

1916’s Sensation! 11 Piece toilet set selling like wild- 
fre at $1, with $1 Carving Set free! Enormous profits! 
Tremendous hit! Engle made $51 first week. Write quick! 
Pierce Oo., Dept. E, Chicago. 

Agents—Ideal door checks prevent door slamming; 
wanted everywhere; big profits; carry =e in , get 
cash, deliver first call; sample postpaid, 25c; particulars free. 

. (deal Mfg. Co., Central Station, Box 593, Toledo, O. 

Act Quick! Automobile Gasoline Going Opt Sell 
Gaso-Tonic. Equals gasoline at 3c a gallon. Eliminates 
Carbon. First order sold or money refunded. 

White Mfg. Co., Dept. B; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Would you like to earn good money and travel by 
automobile introducing our guaranteed auto necessities? 
Answer quick. Secure valuable agency. Fast sellers. Quick 
repeaters. Remarkable money makers. We furnish the auto- 
mobile. B. F. Rayburn Co., 181 N. Dearborn, Chicago. 


Agents, crew managers, aluminum salesmen—you 
can make big money selling our 36-piece Leap Year Alumi- 
oum Kitchen Set at $3.98. Samples free. Write for territory 
quick. Aluminum Ware Company, Maywood, Illinois. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Demonstrators who will introduce and sell Queen’s 
Taste Mints and Chocolates to retailers and their customers 
can secure exclusive resident agency contract with repeat com- 
mission rights on all sales in their city. anent income. 

Queen Candy Co., 149 W. 36th St., New York. 


Player-piano, Furniture, Phonograph or almost any 
other premium or liberal cash pa a pa by act- 
ing as club cometary No dling, none of your money 
required; delightful home avocation. Write for free book. 
King Institute, 154 East 32nd St., 3 D, New York City. 


Nursing easily learned at home. Complete training. 
Rates low. Easy terms. Affiliated with the Central Hos- 
= of Philadelphia. Oatalog free. Philadelphia School 
‘or Nurses, 2231 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Double Chin. Rubber reducing appliance; simple, easy, 
successful principle. Send only 25 cents, stamps or silver, 
and agres to pay $1 more in two months if chin satisfactorily 
reduced; otherwise no further obligation. I have full con- 
fidence. Elizabeth King, 8E, Station F, New York City. 


Ladies to sew at home for a large Phila. firm; good 
money; steady work; no canvassing; material sent prepaid; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., 
Department 8, Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR THE HAIR 


Superior Preparations for siding luxuriant hair 
growth when scalp is dry or oily, safe, reliable hair darkener. 
Curling and straightening compounds. Catalogue and 50% 
discount offer free on request. King Institute, 154 East 32nd 
St., 3F, New York City. 


LAME PEOPLE 


The Perfection Extension Shoe for any person with 
One short limb. No more unsightly cork soles, irons, etc., 
aeeded. Worn with ready-made shoes. Shipped on trial. 
Write for booklet. Henry C. Lotz, 313 3d Avenue, New York. 


ax HEALTH PROMOTION 


Men and Women Are You Thin? I can place 10 to 25 
ibs. of stay there flesh on your bones. I guarantee to build 
aps up scientifically, naturally, without apparatus or drugs, 
in the privacy of yourown home. Write to-day for informa- 
tion. Edward J. Ryan, Martin Bldg., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 



























































‘ Every Teacher, every Business Man, Needs the “‘Chi- 
oe. eee Sharpener. Only $1. Equals any $3 sharpener. 


ankers Specialty Co., 
575 Marietta, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patent Your Ideas—$9,000 offered for Certain inven- 
tions. Books, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,"’ and “What to 
Invent,"’ sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. Manufacturers constantly writing us for pat- 
ents we have obtained. We advertise your patent for sale at 
our expense. Established 20 years. Address Chandlee & 
Chandlee, patent attorneys, 806 F St., Washington, D. O 

Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and books free. 
Highest references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

Patents Wanted. Write for list of Patent Buyers who 
wish to purchase patents and What to Invent with List of In- 
ventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions 
Send Sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Write for 
our four Guide books sent free upon request. Patents adver- 
tised Free. We assist inventors to sell their inventions. 
Victor J.Evans & Co.,Patent Attys.,753 9th, Washington,D.O 

Don’t Lose Your Rights to patent protection. Before 
proceeding send for our blank form Evidence of Conception 
to be signed and witnessed. Book, suggestions and advice free. 
Lancaster & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing for patents 
procured through me. Three books with list hundreds of in- 
ventions wanted sent free. I help you market your invention. 
Advice Free. R. B. Owen, 4 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.O. 


PATENTS 


Patent for Sale. Utensil-Lifter. Very requisite in kitchen. 
Good opportantty to make big money. Pending patent for 
Canada and England. 

A. Sekula, 1220 Allison Ave., Washington, Pa. 

Patent Manufacturers Buy—Patents that Fully 
Protect—are the kind we get. Proof and reliable books free. 

Laceys, Patent Lawyers, 
705 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Patents Secured Through Credit System. Free 
search. Send sketch. _Book and advice Free. 

Waters & Co., 
4290 Warder Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for Railway Mail, Post Office, Custom House 
and other Government Civil Service ‘‘Exams'’ under former 
Government Examiner. Write today for free booklet J-115. 
Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


__ SONG WRITERS 
~~ Song writer’s‘*Key to Success’’Sent Free. Get real facts. 
We revise poems, compose and arrange music, copyright and 
facilitate Free Publication, or sale. Submit poems for examina- 
tion. Knickerbocker Studios, 540 Gaiety Building N.Y. City. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding Invitations or Announcement—Highest 
quality, most fashionable styles—correct stationery for every 
social occasion. Write for samples and prices. 

Vogue Stationery Shop, 20 East Jackson Boul., Chicago. 








Wedding Invitations, Announcements, etc., 100 in Script 
lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, $2.50; 1 
Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for Samples. t En- 
graving Co., 1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux. 
Drills, Entertainments, Make-up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 

T. 8S. Denison & Co., Dept. 24, Chicago. : 


DANCING 


“Learn to Dance! Hundreds of people hayelearned by our 
personal instructions, First lesson Free. Write for informa- 








tion. 
Roberts School for Dancing, 35 S. Case Ave., Akron, Ohio, 


DULL RAZOR BLADES 


Because we can’t convince by words how fine our work 
and service are, we'll re-edge 3 safety blades Free and return in 
Handy Mailing Case with ‘‘Inside Facts on Resharpening.”’ 
Parker-Warren Engineering Labty., 107 F., W. 42d St., N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 


Will positively show you by mail how you can earn $25 
to $100 a week writing advertisements. Biggest field in the 
world for you. Information free. = 

Page Davis Co., 1217 Page Bldg., Chicaga, Ill. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Arizona Incorporation laws most liberal. Least cost. 
Stockholders exempt corporate liability. Serve as resident 
agents. Specialists’ corporate organization. Stoddard In- 
corporating Company, Box 8-P, Phoenix, Arizona. 

ranch office, Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 

Advertisers—Drop us a line today without fail and let us 
tell you the opportunities Cosmopolitan presents to the small 
advertiser. epee y, Sageaameea Department, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City. 





These pages offer opportunity both to advertiser and reader alike 1 








A Soapand BrushCombined 


Costs less than the old ordinary 
Shaving Brush of same quality. 


ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 


Great saving to users of Shaving 
cream, Used as a self-feeder or as a 
regular Shaving Brush. 
Made to fit Colgates round tube 
(not ribbon); A. D.5S.; Williams; and 
Johnson & Johnson shaving creams as 
a self Feeder. : 
Send for one today together with your 
Used as_a reg- dealer’s name and see for yourself. If 
ular Snaving not satisfied, after 10 days trial return 


Brush with«c’P and your money will be refunded. 


be thoroughly Fi . ° 
Y Finest White French Bristles - $1. 
steamed DY ts Bristle Set in Rubber $1.00 


screwing to Samaatieh Badger Hair i $1. 50 


Used as Brush 
and Soap com- 
bined. Just wet 
brush, turn key 
and lather. The : a 
supply of soap | 2» 

shutaof, gna letting we” Best Imported 
BeeREsS AUTO SHAVING BRUSH CO., Baltimore, Md. 


1ONEW FEATURES the 
191G Waterman Porto == 


“ Our new catalog describes in detail all 
the latest features of the 1916 Waterman 
Porto, including built-in high tension 
fiy-wheel magneto, unlimited speed con- 
trol, automobile type carburetor, double 
capacity fuel tank, larger bearings, newly 
designed pump, etc., etc. 

The Waterman Porto has the perfect speed con- 
trol of an automobile. Simply shift lever to get 
any speed desired, forward or reverse. Wonderful 

flexibility. You canstop your 
boat in half ite length—dock 
without stopping your engine. 
—— at any apece : ith 
ype or size o 
Demand these essentials or yea 
or 


will not be getting full value 
your money. 


Waterman Motor Com: 
232 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


i 


Cut the Cost of 
Furniture in Two 


Shipped in sections, knock-down — saves, 
factory space — packing costs and freight 
charges. Direct from factory to you saves dealer’s 
expenses and profits. Ten minutes 
assemble any piec Over 100 designs 
—everything for the home, office or club. 


Home Exhibitors 
Wanted 


Exchange spare tin 

furniture or cash commissions. <A 

new business for mea or women. 

Free Catalog with full particulars. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 

1205 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 

Largest Plant of its Kind in the World 





for 


$1975 


All Makes, Factory Rebuilt by the 
famous ‘“‘Young Process’; guaranteed 
like new. Our big buciness permits lowest 
prices—$10 and up; machines rented— 

orsold ontime. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed or money back. Rents apply on 
purchase price. Write for Catalog. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO.. Dept. 428, Chicago 


Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5. 
Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money, 
Print for others, big profit. All easy. 
rules sent. Write factory today for 
catalogue of presses, TYPE, cards 

paper, samples. It will pay you well, 
W True PRESS CO., Meriden,Connecticut 


EXCELSIOR 
. Do you wish our assistance in the 
Boarding Schoo choice of a college? If youdo not find 
one suited to your requirements advertised in the magazine 
write tous. Give location, approximate amount you are willing 
to spend, age of prospective pupil and any information you see 
fit. Nocharge now—or later. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. Cus. 


in 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Now it’s a mess! 


Why bother with unreliable shade rollers 
when it costs only a few cents more to have 
Hartshorn shade rollers? It pays, and 
10,000,000 homes Lave proved that it 
pays, to look when buying shade rollers for 
this signature: (ph : 


No tacks or bother required with H - 

ae Im eves Zeraee- Send for the fame 
ook, *‘How to Get the Best Servi 

your Shade Rollers.” — 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., Dept. 50, E. Newark, NW. I 


ORN SHADE ROLLERS 


eres emee eee EPR oe seeee ewes 


For homes, summer cottages and offices 
without sewer connections. A clean, san- 
itary comfortable indoor closet. Install any- 
where in the house. Absolutely odorless. 
Chemical kills germs. Empty once a montb: 
Contents harmless. 

Endorsed by health boards. 


RO-SAN WASHSTAND 


Running Water, Hot or Cold, Without Plumb- 
ing. Set itup in any room in 15 minutes. No pip- 
ing. Used in homes, offices, cottages, etc. Clean, 
sanitary, convenient. 

30 Days’ Trial. These fixtures absolutely guaran- 
teed. If you don’t like them, we'll buy them back! 
Ask for booklet and price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. Co. 
501 Rowe Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


TELL TOMORROW’S 


White's Weather Prophet fore- 
casts the weather 8 to 24 hours Weather 
in advance. Not a toy, but a 
scientifically constructed instrument work- 
ing automatically. Handsome, reliable and 
everlasting. 

AN IDEAL PRESENT 
Madedoubly interesting by the little figures 
of Hansel and Gretel and the Witch, who 


come in and out to tellyou whatthe 
weather will be. Size 6 4 x 7 \ ;fully 4 





guaranteed .Sent postpaid toanyad- 
dress in U.S. orCanadaon receipt of 
a AGENTS WANTED 
DAVID WHITE, Dent. 84, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Standard, $100, 1916 model 
REX VISIBLE $is.12"" 
Wholesale: 
2-color ribbon, back spacer, tabulator, wide 
carriage, auto line lock,etc. No money down. 
10 year Guarantee. To boost sales for 10 days, 
a complete $30.00 Typewriting Course FREE 
with each 10 days’ trial. Don’t pay even $10 for a 


typewriter until you get our cut price offer. Show it 
to your friends. WE PAY BIG COMMISSIONS. 


REX TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 97 
1504 Steger Building, CHICAGO 





. We'll send a 9 genuine Lames 
to wear for 13 fail lays. If you can tell tt 


di: d it back at our e: * 
from 9 reel oh ae och. If you decide cheat 


pay only a few cents a month. Write for catalog. 


© 

Genuine Lachnite Gems 
oii ling fire f er, Set in solid gol 

BS sitar ch oe 

ta. inds of jewe - 

ing ‘ow prices. Easy payments. wists Tosae. 
chigan At 1 


BARODA DIAMONDS 


Like the Genuine—at 1-50 the cost 
SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS 


Stand acid test and expert examination. See 
them first, then pa -, Catalog FREE. Patent 
Ring Gauge inc mse Zor 5 two-cent stamps. 


The Baroda Co., Dept.y.3, 1456 Leland Ave., Chicago . 


Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll 10 cents. _ Six pre 
free with first roll. Or, send six negatives, any size, an 
cents (stamps) for six prints. 8x10 Enlargments, 25 cents 
ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY 
2005 West CAMPBELL AVE., ROANOKE, VA. 


72 If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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s Garden Craft 


Get solid comfort in your 
garden this summer. Spend 


GIVEN TO YO 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 





WITHOUT 
EXPENSE 
This handsome Mahogany 


Table would cost you $8 or 
$10 at retail. We give it 


lers for ; . - to you with a $10 purchase 

re all . =. time WS of Larkin Household Supplies. 

Harts- fresh air. ave an outdoor 

ne fee living room Do it with SEND NO MONEY 
8 You don’t have to wait or save. 


e from 


ark, Wf, 


RS 


Mathews Garden Craft 
Products. 

Our free portfolio tells how. 
It contains many beautiful 


We ship products and Premiums 
without your sending any 
money on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 

Big Catalog FREE 
Tells all about this liberal offer. 
Describes and illustrates our 


suggestions for summer houses, pergolas, lattices, 
trellises, furniture, and all other garden decorations. ? 600 Quality Products and 
‘ 1600 Superior Premiums, 
THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY cin  Adérece Dest. 1e0ats 
943 Williamson Building Cleveland, Ohio a $10 pur- Latkiz Co 


| Cal., Branch, Colorado and Los Robles Streets 


Absolutely dependable, 
Easy to start—Easy tomanage, 
ie finest rowboat motor made, ¢ 


2- ZHCTUNDER T KOBAN ®onpoar 


The original 2-cylinder souhenll — 
New features--tilting device, mul 5 oy speed, 
fool-proof carburetor, Aeroplan 
neto and many others. 

DOESN’T SHAKE THE BOAT 
Vibration eliminated,opposed cylinders fire simul- 
taneously. Illustrated 32-page catalog. — for 
it. It’sfree. Agents dealers wanted 


KOBAN MFG. CO., 235 Se. Water $t., 


| Enel 
No Vibration 


Products, Chicago Peoria 


A your Suaiees is vastly too important to be 
‘represented b y anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Many of America’s larg- 
Book Form estcard users compliment 
theskill andcare exercised 
in engraving a Wiggins 
Plate.by using Wiggins 
Cards exclusively. Ask 
fortab of specimens; de- 
tach the. one by one and ob- 
serve their clean cut 
an . general excellence. 


THE JOHN B.WIGGINS CO. 
1867 


Milwaukee 
k about the great Koban 3 H. P. Inb’d M’ vr 


Don’t worry about the future or whether 
a pay is going to hold out. Geta job with 
Sam—he’s a good boss! Easy hours, 
dignified work, chances for promotion, and a 
secure future. Where can you do better? Let 
the pany apace Correspondence (a 
train you, in your spare time, by mail, to 
the examinations for the job you want. end 
today for free booklet about hundreds who 
have been successful. 
nternational Correspondence Schools 
Box 2507, Scranton, Pa. 


Use TT rea 
se PORTABLE 
Mostly sold through i 
recommendation 
For Personal Desk or 
General Office 
It checks mental caloulations 
Buy through your stationer 


Write for 10-day trial Offer eer 
L. GANCHER, A, A, M. 
148 Duane St., New York 


asta Sree CHAT an 


Reduce Ton Girth | 


Without Starving, Drugging, Sweating or Acrobatics. 
LET US SEND YOU “‘AUTO MASSEUR METHOD” 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL $5c5 


When you see your fat disappearing you will wish to 
purchase. Use it 40 days at our expense. Write to-day 


14 West 37th Street 


Get full particulars of our 
smashing direct price offer—Buy 
direct—Save all middlemen's 

profits. This masterpiece of watch 
manufacturing—23 Jewels—adjusted 
to temperature and isochronism— 
Thin Model—Gents’ 12 size—guar- 
anteed 20 year gold filled case. . 


No Money in Advance 


you decide to keep it, settlement 
can sem le at only $1.80 per month on 
our Confidential Inside Price. Get our 
amazing low direct price to you. Watches, 
diamonds, jewelry, etc., on the easiest monthly payments. 
OUR DIAMONDS are absolutely.guaranteed and can be returned 
if not satisfactory. A binding guarantee as 
to quality furnished with each diamond. Exchangeable at any 
time at an increase of 7!4 per cent More Than You Paid. 
A postal will bring full details of our remarkable offer. 


L.W. SWEET & CO., 2 & 4 Maiden Lane, Dept. 8, New York City 


CPRRIDE a RANGER 


| a before accepting. 
: My ERED FREE EE ON. APPROVAL and 30 days? 
trial. oe ie cee to you if you do not wish to keep 
LOW FACTORY COST, t improvensents 
before e led. in our 1916 
TODAY for our big catal. eee our come 
te line of 1916 bicycles, TIRES, su: and parts, and 
the wonderful low prices and new offers and terms 
we will give you. Do not yok ys — you know what we 
for you. Write a post card 





TET Co. Dept. 1, New YorkCity YCLE CO. DEPT. 1-33 * CHICAGO 


NCSL 


Le serra 


EIG 

MONTHS TO PAY 
Wear a fine Dian:ond while paying 

for it, om our easy terms of 

20% DOWN—10% A MONTH 
Sent on approval; all charges prepaid. 
No Obligation to Buy, No Security required, Transactions 

strictly confidential, Guarantee Certificate with exch Diamond 

@ and full credit allowed on exchanze, 10%, Discount for all cash. 
Write today for Big Free wom No. 14. It shows ‘a 000 * 
Llustrations, Diamonds, es, Jewelr: 


E 
JAMES BERGMAN, Sezé,t, 3735 WAIBEN Cane 
When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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This Handsome $3.00 Set 
“The Masterpieces of Dickens” 


Marked Down to Only $1.2 


May 1916 


GREA 
GTAP SI NIL 
eae: 


OOo aaa ys 


ATALE OF 
TWO CITIES 


this tag and 
25 cents extra 
7 y 


nation 
West 40th 


4 


ibr 1,2 
St., New Yor 


il 


Have You Ever Seen Such a Bargain? 


A stupendous price cut! Has the his- 
tory of the book business ever known 
such an offer? Where can you duplicate 
such an unprecedented bargain? 


Standard Works Sacrificed 


A large publisher had to make room for 
his new season’s stock. He threw 
these sumptuous volumes on the. open 
market at:a price that would insure their 
being cleared out in a few days. He did 
this at a loss, but his loss is your gain. 
We secured them and are now offering to 
our readers 396 complete sets of Dickens’ 
Masterpieces below theactual cost of 
plates, printing and binding. 


You Must Have Dickens 
A home is scarcely a home without 
Dickens. His charm is largely due to his 
gift of observation, his sympathy with the 
humble, his power over the emotions and 
his unalloyed human fun. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica declares: ‘‘ His reputa- 
tion has gone on rising until at the present 
day it stands higher than it has ever 
stood before.” There is something here 
for every member of the household circle. 


Great Expectations 
Oliver Twist 


3326 Pages, Large Clear Type 
Charles Dickens’ masterpieces in three 
volumes is a triumph of book manufac- 
turing. Substantially bound in royal 
blue cloth vellum, titles in gold, and 
printed on fine opaque Bible paper in 
extra readable type, each page 5 x 7}2 
inches, with many pictures by the orig- 
inal illustrators, Cruikshank, Phiz, etc., 
they leave nothing to be desired from a 
booklover’s standpoint. 


Only $1.% for the Set 


Imagine it! Only a dollar for ‘‘The 
Masterpieces of Dickens,” five world- 
famous books, with complete biographi- 
cal data, original prefaces and notes. 


We Guarantee Complete 
Satisfaction 
We feel that these books are such excep- ' 
tional value that you will be more than 
pleased. If they are not entirely satisfac- 
tory, return them at our expense and we 
will refund your money. But act now. 
In a sale like this last year we had to dis- 
appoint hundreds who sent in too late. 


A Tale of Two Cities 
A Child’s History of England 


Pickwick Papers, Volumes I and II 


These great works are a bargain at $3.00. 
You save $2.00, but you’ve got to act immedi- 


There are only 396 sets left. 


to get them for $1. 
ately. 


Think of what it means to be able 


396 People Will Save This $2.00 
Will You Be One of Them? 


Consider that after the 396 sets on hand are exhausted not another 
one may be bought for any amount of money. Send for yours right 


away. 


The shipping tag is ready for you. 


Simply fill in your 


name and address, tear out carefully, and mail with your remit- 


tance today. 


We are giving you these books at cost. All we 


ask is that you pay the bare cost of packing and shipping, 25c. 
Send $1.25 with the tag and your set will be forwarded im- 
mediately, carefully packed in a strong box, carriage 


charges prepaid right to your door. 


Mail now to 


Hearst’s International Library Co. 


119 West 40th Street 


City 


If what you want is not ad 


New York City 


vertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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| You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 200,600 users of the “‘ACOUSTICON” have 

had the same results from it as Mr. Garrett Brown, whose 

hoto appears above, we feel perfectly safe in urging every 

} Beat person, without a penny of exyense, solely and entirely 
} atour risk, to accept a thorough trial of the 


| 19: 16 Acousticon 
Deets F g E E iene 


All you need to do is to write saying that you are deaf, and 
will try the ““ACOUSTICON.”’ The trial will not cost you 
one cent, for we oven, bey Coreen ——. . 

here is no good reason why everyone 
IMPORTANT ! should not make as liberai a trial offer 
as we do, so do not send money for 

any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. 

The ‘‘ACOUSTICON” has improvements and patented features 
which cannot be duplicated, so no matter what you have tried in the 
past, send for your free trial of the *“‘ACOUSTICON” today and con- 
vince yourselfi—you alone to decide. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1305 CANDLER BLOG, NEW YORK 


Toronto, Ont., Office, Royal Bank Bidg. 


FASTEST BOAT IN THE WORLD 


10 to 32 Miles per Hour with 4 to 25 H. P. 
aE 17-Footer 


$45 


Complete 
K. D.B 


Aa material fitted—including hardware. $95 for finished 
17-footer ready for motor. Builder-Agents Wanted. 


LOWEST PRICED BOATIN THE WORLD 


15-Footer |: 


$25 


Complete 
K. D. Boat 


$45 for finished boat. $89 for boat with either inboard or out- 
board motor installed. Send for free catalog showing 100 boats. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 5705 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 
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CAseago: 
selects lie apparel with the 
same care that he picks play- 
ers for his team. He wears 


PARIS GARTERS 


He favors these co mfortable 
garters because they always 
make good; hold up his socks 


neatly and dive long service. 
25 and 50 cents 


Look on the back of the 
shield for the name PARIS. 


A. Stein & Co. 
Chicago New York 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


, No metal 
can touch you 





AN EXCELLENT TONIC FOR LADIES’ 


AND GENTLEMEN’S HAIR 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the follicles and thus promotes the growth of the hair. 
Relieves the scalp of unhealthy accumulations and secretions. Gives a rich gloss, 


is highly perfumed and free from oil. 
Makes the hair light and fluffy. 
if your dealer cannot supply you send us $1.00. Send 1O0c for trial size. 
Applications obtained at the better barber a a 


BALDPATE CO., Dept. C, 467 WEST 34TH ST., N 
Sold Everywhere 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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LOW IN PRICE convenient 
10x14 Feet and Larger 


Economical, easily and quickly erected by any 
one. No mechanics or skilled labor required. Made 
entirely of steel, sections bolt together, making a 
structure neat in appearance, very strong, rigid, fire- 
proof (being all metal), and absolutely weather tight. 
Useful as a garage, work shop, tool house and storage 
building. Additional sections to increase length fur- 
nished at any time. Made in sizes to fit all standard 
cars, or in large sizes for trucks, or for two or more 
cars. Write for full information and name of our 
nearest representative. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
208 Butler Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


905 6th Ave., S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUTLER A few agencies in good towns still open. 
PRODUCTS Write at once for information. 





Ideal refrigeration requires one hundred per cent Ub 
perfection in FOUR POINTS: y 


(1)—Cleanliness. a -Coldness—or 
(2)—Strong Circula- low temperature. 
tion of cold dry air. (4)—Ice Conservation. 


Some refrigerators have a high percentage in 
some of these points. But the high average in 
all four points goes to the 


“Monroe” Refrigerator 


Cleanliness is assured by the *‘Monroe’s’’ solid one-piece 
porcelain food compartments—all corners rounded. No 
metal to corrode. No enamel to chip. Not a single 
crack, crevice or corner to harbor dirt or germs. Easy 
to clean and keep clean. Circulation of cold dry air 
is secured by features scientifically installed. 

Low temperatures are obtained by heavy and high class 
insulation — tight-fitting doors and automatic locks 
which prevent leakage of cold air. 


All these things mean ice conservation and small ice cost. 


The ‘‘Monroe”’ is not sold in stores. We ship it from 
factory — freight prepaid —on 
30 days’ trial. 


GET OUR 
FREE BOOK! 


It tells many ‘‘hot weather’’ 
food facts—and how you may 
judge the ‘*Monroe.”’ It will 

measure up fully to all your 
requirements, There is no obli- 
gation. Your name and address 
will bring the book promptly. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
Cond eer restiute 95 Benson Ste, Lockland, Ohio 


If what you want is not advertised on 


Cosmopolitan Magazine’ 


An authoritative new book by Robert 
Wiles, on Cuban cane sugar and its de- 
velopment as an industry. It shows the 
astounding possibilities being opened on 
a large scale by American capital. 

Cuban sugar is one of the world’s largest 
single enterprises. More American capital 
is being invested in Cuban sugar than in 
any other foreign enterprise. 


Every investor should have a copy. 


At all Booksellers, 75 cents net, or sent on 
approval by us to any address and the price can be 


sent after the book is examined. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 
New York Indianapolis 
185 Madison Avenue University Square 


“The Ross Was the Whole Show” 


Sending us photo of two bull Elk he had bagged, 
Mr. Ralph Edmunds, Lawyer, of Idaho Falls, writes 
on Dec. 7th, 1915: 


This last hunt the Ross (.280 High Velo- 
city) was the whole show although there weie five 
other rifles along and they fired twenty shots to the 
Ross’ one and yet out of fourteen elk killed the Ross 
got eleven. 

This gun does what I have read that other 
guns would do but the y all failed in the test until [ 
bought this gun of yours. No more misses within 
shooting distance—no more long tramps after 
wounded animals .. . . when that Ross bullet struck 
them they crumpled up like a house of cards 
after it ha scant eleven times I knew it was not by 
accident they were killed so dead . 

We are receiving similar praise from all over the 
world from satisfied users of the Ross .280 Sporting 
Rifle and the Ross Sporting Ammunition with 
Copper Tube expanding bullet patented. 

You increase your chances of a successful hunt 
by carrying this arm which sells at best dealers in 
New York for $55.00 and the ammunition $7.00. 

Illustrated Catalogue on request. 


ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. M-1, Quebec, Canada, or 


POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade Street, New York, 
Agents for United States 


these pages, see page 6 of tnis issue 

















>> Boston 
Garter 
Yl Guife 


The “Boston” gives the greatest ser- 
vice because of its superior materials 
and careful making. It does not 
crumple or collapse after long wear. 
Silk, 50 cents. Lisle, 25 cents 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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—to prevent infection 


Use New-Skin to prevent 
infection. It is an antisep- 
tic liquid for cuts, scrapes, 
and little hurts. When it 
dries, it forms aw ater-proof 
“film” that protects the 
cut and allows it to heal. 
Carry it with you always. 
Keep a bottle in the house. 
Be sure to get 
genuine New-Skin == 
See directions and circular. Prices (in |! 


S.): roc.,25¢. At all druggists. Or send us 
25c. in stamps for the larger size by mail 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK _ ioities? rea‘ond 


gold paper cartons 


WATERPROOF 
Liquis 
p}[COURT PLASTER 


A 





2¢ Stamp 
for a 


White Rose 
Glycerine Soap 


over three generations No. 4711 White Rose Glycs 
» has been used—and endorsed—by discrimi: 
e world over. 
Its « , regular use insures a clear, soft and \ 
smooth skin. 
e So pure and transparent, it is a d light to use No. 4711 White 
Rose Glycerine Soap. Its delicate perfume and the ! i 
its creamy lather are a lasting pleasure—a revelatic 
Satisfying a good soap can be 
You can get it at your favorite department store or 
Send ent stamp for a sample cake of No. 4711 
oap; or Io cents in stamps for a sample 
e bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts and a sample bottle of 
au de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF 
Dept. C, 25 West 45th St. New York City 


With This 


NEW MACHINE | 


Many are doing $3,000 a year and 

better with this new machine. 

You can too. You need no ex- 

perience. We teach you FREE 

in one simple lesson. Start right at home. 
Everywhere there’s plenty of money and big cash 
profits waiting for ambitious men. 


THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 


A business all of your own. Requires little capital and 

grows fast into a real factory—a real manufacturer. 

Open a Tire Repair Shop with Haywood Equipment. 

Let the money roll in. Auto tires need mending con- 

stantly. There is your profit. Owners eager to give you 

their business. It means a saving of money to them, 
and big cash returns for you. 


For This FREE Book 
| A valuableguideto power @ SSS 5S™"uea 
jand wealth. It gives the @ 
>= icomplete details. How to g HAYWOOD TIRE & 
_ jstart. How to succeed. @ EQUIPMENT CC. 
-</iTells all about_your @ 633 Capitol Ave 
<= opportunity. Shows @¢ apitol Ave, 
ne é Sh Bog cone She ware can @ Indianapolis, Ind. 
e done. Shows the big profit in @ 5 
this new-field. Write for it today. @ Gentlemen: me your 
A post card will do, Get your @ pook as you promised to 
FREE copy. do, This of course does not 


HAYWOOD TIRE AND - obligate me in any way. 
EQUIPMENT CO, ,¢ Name 
633 CAPITOLAVE. =” Address _.......--------. “a 


ao 


IWBIAWAPOLIS, INDIANA , 
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First Printed i 


First Printed in 
Cosmopolitan 
First Printedin 
Cosmopolitan’ 


First Printed in 
Cosmopolitan 
Cosmopolitan 
First Printedin 
Cosmopolitan 


These stories will appear first in 
Cosmopolitan — this year 


11 authors received $150,000 to write these books for Cosmo- 
politan 


Authors. . . $150,000.00 


Over $30,000 was paid to the world’s greatest artists to illustrate 


these 11 books Artists.... 30,000.00 


Bought at market price, you would have to wait until they came 


out and pay ... 


in book form 16.65 


Send one dollar and read them 
first in Cosmopolitan 


(This is a 10-months’ subscription offer open to new subscribers only) 


Artists 
Andre Castaigne 
Frank Craig 
Harrison Fisher 
Chas. E. Chambers 


Authors 


Owen Johnson 
Samuel Merwin 
Elinor Glyn 
Robert Chambers 


In old times each king had his court jester, troub- 
adour, poet and raconteur; the best to be found in 
his kingdom. Today the magazines just as eagerly 


seek the best poets, artists and story tellers. But 
there never was a king who gathered so great a 
group of geniuses as Cosmopolitan gives its fol- 
lowers. Where will you find in one grouping, such 


Booth Tarkington 
Gouverneur Morris 
Arthur Reeve 
George R. Chester 


James M. Flagg 
Howard C. Christy 
Worth Brehm 
George Gibbs 


Will Foster 
A. I. Keller 
G. Patrick Nelson 


Daniel Frohman 
Ella W. Wilcox 
Amelie Rives 


a galaxy of “stars” as are offered to you here in 
the pages of Cosmopolitan? Read these names! 


As a special introductory offer to new subscribers only, we will send you Cosmopolitan 
for the next 10 months for only $1. Pina dollar bill to the coupon below. 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


You may enter my subscription to your special offer of Cosmopolitan for 10 months, for which 
I enclose one dollar. , 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 





Made to Measure 
Shirts for Men 


I guarantee to fit you or 
refund your money. 

You choose from the Sea- 
son’s newest designs, compris- 
ing 200 of the handsomest 
weaves and patterns. 


leara what real shirt comfort is 


Just the right arm and body 
length, ample chest room and 
correct neck size 

1 take all the risks. 

Send for free package of 
samples and self measuring 
chart. I prepay charges to all 
points in the United States 
and will refund the money if 
the goods are not satisfactory. 


Men's Furnishing Goods Catalogue FREE 
Cc.G. CLEMINSHAW 
177 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


ie toF rs | 
ow We A jaek h HH) 


are in constant need 
of Men and Women trained in this profess- 
‘| ion, Commercial drawings often bring 
Rs $50 te $500 each. We train you at home 
De B for this work. Fou } learn quickly in 
spare time by our pew at simple method and 
WE GU A EVSITION 
$500 Gold Bond at” a Aten Hundreds 
aC soe, We have more 
than we can lemand for ists 
waste your eff orts under our $500 Bo: a : 
sure of a position. 
~ rite At Once For Free Be Bee rm 
and samples of other students work. ees whom we have /'f 
trained and are now making 26 50 and over $100 a 
week. Perhaps pon possess is ‘glen ut do not know it, 
We can develop it. jon t. Position is waiting for 
you. Send postal or letter ~ow. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART. 17 Art B 


have become sue. : 


Do you wish our assistanc ein n the choice 
Summer Camp of acamp? [f you do not find one suited 
to your requirements adv: ertised in the magazine write to us. 
Give location, approximate amount you are willing to s a 
age of prospective pupil and any information you see 
JOSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL Guur B. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


ESR NS 
ul atid An 


Buy a genuine pa Now. 17,19and21 
Jewels — 25 year gold cases direct to you 
at rock-bottom prices, Write today for 


New Free Catalog 


Our Our Special Offer en Offer enables you to own 
a fine Elgin or any other standard 
watch or a perfect Diamond without 
missing the money. 200,000satisfied 
customers. Get . Write today. 
HARRIS-GOAR JEWELRY CO. 
1900 Kansas City, 


Agents Wanted 


.. in each town to show a new 1916 model 
q DELIVERED FREE 0 Weite for our oral terms. 

MA Send for bi stalog and. parti of most 
marvelous ae ane ever made on a bicycle. You will : 
astonished at our low prices and remarkable ae 

FACTORY CLEARING —?: Ly = gy number 
old models of various makes, $7 to $12. A few os 
Se second-hand wheels $3 to $8. Write if you want a s bargain. 
Tires, lamps, wheels, eat, SumeEIe® and repair parts for all makes 
of bicycles, at half: rite us before chia 


EAD CYCLE "C6. DEPT. 'H-33 ICAGO 


WRITERS 
2ARTISTS & 


TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO MONEY. 


We sell stories, poems, illustrations and designs on com- 
mission. Staff’ of experienced salesmen and editors in close 
touch with magazines, advertising agencies and picture pub- 
lishers. Write for list of subjects now in demand. 


WRITERS & ILLUSTRATORS EXCHANGE, 859 U. S. Rubber Building, New York City 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


This Job Needs a Trained Man 

You’ve reached your limit. You can’t expect 
to step into a job that pays a big salary unt! 
you've prepared yourself for it. 

It’s a serious question, this problem of getting 
ahead. ‘There is only one solution—you must 
have training; you must be able to do work 
that others can’t do, or your pay will stay on a 


level with theirs. 

The business of the International Correspondence 
Schools is to help just such men as you to get good 
positions and hold them. 

Right now over one hundred thousand ambitious 
men are preparing themselves through I. C. S. courses 
for the bigger jobs ahead. Last year nearly five 
thousand reported increased pay as the result of I. C.S. 
training. ‘These men got their training in spare time 
and in their own homes. What the I. C. S, have 
done for others they can surely do for you. But you 
must make a start—the same start that they made— 
and the way has been made easy for you. Mark and 
mail this coupon. 

I. C. S., Box 2508, Scranton, Pa. 


——$_ ot oo = TEAR OUT as eee ec) 


; INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | | 


Box 2508, SCRANTON, PA. l 


| Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the post- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


{ ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ] SALESMANSHIP 

Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Expert 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 


Window Trimmer | 
( ) Show Card Writer 
C) Outdoor Sign Painter 

ILLUSTRATOR | 

}] DESIGNER 
|} BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 

OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant | 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Commercial Law 
Metallurgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher | 
Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 
ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk | 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer Navigator | 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Clreultry Raising 
Sheet Metal Worker 5 AUTO RUNNING 
CHEMIST Auto Repairing 


}) AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Spanish 
German 
French 
Diltatian 


Name 
Occupation 
& Employer. 
Street 
and No. 








City. State scsi 
ae toe cea Seeman STII 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 73 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments a few hours a day while wa! 
or exercising and your surperfluous Flesh will positively disappear 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 
Famous 
. RUBBER GARMENTS 
7 For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. The 
safeand quick way toreduce by perspiga= 
tion. Endorsed by leading physicians, 
FROWN ERADIOATOR - $2.00 
OHIN REDUCER - - += 200 
NECK AND OHIN REDUCER 3.00 
BUST REDUOER - - + 5.00 
ABDOMINAL REDUCER 6.00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, 
etc., for the purpose of reducing the 
flesh anywhere desired. Invaluable to 
those suffering from rheumatism. 
Write at once for further particulars, 
Bast Reducer, Price $5.00 DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
Made from Dr. Walter's Inventor and Patentee 


famous reducing rubber 353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
with coutil back Cor. 34th Street, 3rd door East 


OR every man there is 
a Florsheim style, giv- |\ 
ing ease from first to last f 0 you wish to know about the 


day’s wear—correctly de- |'{9F| || Summer Schools and Camps 
signed and carefully modeled a4 We furnish to all applicants a service rendered in 


your interest as a reader of Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


to ped comfort to covery part This service is free of all expense, both to you and 


of the foot and render long . ; school alike. There are no fees of any sort. 

and satisfying service. We place you in touch with a summer school 
i p or vacation camp méeting your requirements, 
Ask the Florsheim dealer : We aid you in the selection of the right va- 
for the style you prefer. ae cation place for your girl or boy. 


Look for name in shoe. ce Merely write to the address below, taking care to 
: give not only the kind of camp wanted, but the 

$5—$6—$7 sex, the approximate location and amount 

you Wish to pay. Prices range from $75 to $200 


“Styles of the Times” 7 for the summer months. : 
(Free Booklet)—and ati Cosmopolitan Educational Club, 1277 Publishers’ Building, New York 
) : Note.—We supplyinfor mation on all other kinds of Resident Schools 
poxieracs of local dealer ay and Colleges, ranging in gvice from $250 to $1500 a school year, 


on request. 


The Florsheim _ 3 Civil Service Examinations 


a 
i Good pay, easy hours, regular promo- 
Shoe Co. P xf 1 ‘ tion, dignified, pleasant work, and a 
Chicago, ’ SY secure future are yours if you work for 
. eS Uncle Sam, Start now to get your 
U. S.A. a: training to pass the examinations, for 
: L. ae pon Sek ee he Cetornationes 
/ " , rrespondence Schools, e today 
The Motor 7S for free booklet about hundreds who 
—Style i} = waterustional Correspondence Schoe 
if 3 nternation jorresponden ic) 
F2659-B : Box 2506, Scranton, Pa. 


Delivered to You Free 


A sample 1916 model **##anger*’ bicycle, on approval 
we and 30 DAYS TRIAL and free riding test. : 

i Write at once for large illustrated catalog show+ 
Naa ing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies. and the 
im most marvelous offer ever made ona bicycle. You willbe 

astonished at our Jow prices and remarkable terms. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted-—Boys, make money 
taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 
Do Business direct with the leade 


FALL PSL ee 


MEN’S 12 SIZE THIN MODEL WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED 
iinols, Elgin, Hampden or Waltham movement. Warranted 


accurate, Finest gold strata case, guaranteed 25 years; engraved, en- 
gine turned or plain polished. Special Sale Price, $18.95. 
Eighty percent of all men’s Watches sold are these Thin Models. 
Give us yourname and address. and we’ ll send you this splendid 
accurate 17-Jewel Adjusted Watch, all charges prepaid, 


On Approval—No Money Down 
“est $2.00 A MONTH 
it, pay only s 
If you don’t want to keep it, return at our expense. 
These Diamond Rings are the famous Loftis «Perfection’’ 6-Prong 
14k solid gold mounting. Very fine brilliant diamonds. CREDIT TERMS: 
One-fifth down, balance divided into 8 equal amounts, payable monthly. Write 


for free Catalog, containing over 2,000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, eto. It tells all about our easy credit plan, 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. N892 100 to 108 North State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Stores in: CHICAGC PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS OMAHA 


If what you want.is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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WE TRAIN YOU BY MAIL 


at home, in your spare time. You don’t give up your present position, 
income or pleasures. You don’t need natural talent—you don’t need 
experience. If youcanreadand 
write English intelligently you 
caneasily master oursimplified 
method. It is no longer neces- 
saly to go away to college. The La Salle home-study method has rev- 
olutionized the study of these three dignified professions. We bring 


No Matter What 
You Work at Now 


are among the 


University instruction to you—our method is like having famous Col- 
lege Professors in your own home to instruct you. The La Salle is the 
home-study University 
structors are experts in teaching and 
foremost leaders. 
The La Salle is a powerful, reliable, 
conservative University, whose students hold highest records—whose 
graduates are lauded everywhere because of their exceptional ability. 


whose in- 


Our Graduates 
Are In Demand 


Which of These Three Great Professions Will You Choose? 


ERA La 


5 Lal Ww if 3 i bas ae THAN SUPPL 


WIN PROSPERITY AND POWER 
New corporations need Lawyers as counsel 
and in executive positions—also unlimited op- 
portunities in general practice. 
Present Education !‘ you can read 
and write intel- 
immaterial ligently we can train you 
to become a competent Lawyer. The La Salle 
simplified method makes Law easy. Our Law 
text is written in plain easily understandable 
language by America’s foremost legal authori- 
ties and Professors in such big resident Col- 
Only Method En- 'ezes as Univ. 


of Wisconsin 
dorsed By Colleges Chicago.Har- 
vard, Michigan, Northwestern, Nebraska, 
LelandStanford Univ. TheLa Salfet Jniversity 
course is recognized as foremost home-study 
Law Course—follows method used in big resi- 
dent universities—gives you greatest advan- 
tages of case and text-book systems. We enroll 
more students every month than anv other. 


LAW LIBRARY FURNISHED 
GREAT SPECIAL OFFER! Each Student en- 


rolling now will receive at once without addi- 
tional cost our modern complete Law Library. 


Laws of Illinois au- 
Become An LL.B. thorize us toconfer on 
graduates Degree of Bachelor of Law (LL.B.). 


Our Guarantee Our graduates 
wt . pass bar exam- 
inations in any state with highest records. 
We guarantee to coach FREE and until 
successful any La Salle student failing 
to pass bar examination. 
FREE Complete Course in Pubiic 
oe Speaking. Our training by 
mail will positively teach you the fine art of 
persuasive speech. Every Lawyer—every suc- 
cessful man—should be a forceful speaker. 
Our course is highly indorsed as most complete 
and authoritative—prepared by Frederick B. 
Kobinson, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Professor Pub- 
lic Speaking at College of City of New York, 
formerly Editor Public Speaking Review 
Write and learn how you can NOW secure 
this valuable course, absolutely free, if you 
become one of our law students. ’ 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopoli 


NEW JOBS NOW OPEN 
Large shippersand Railroads now need Traf- 
fi ts with La Salle training—men wh» 
fy and route freight for quickest and 
cheapest delivery. Need isgreaterthansupply. 


New, Uncrowded Profession 


with unlimited opportunities. This is your op- 
portunity to get into this big paying pro- 


No Previous Ex. 939 CO $100 Weekly 


pocionse Necessary. The La Salle Extension 
Jniversity can train you quickly to handle 
proficiently a big Traffic Manager’s position. 


Most Thorough Method ZL Salle 


course in In- 
terstate Commerce is practical-—logical—easi- 
ly understood. Prepared by foremost Traffic 
Experts—covers every feature. La Salle grad- 


uates are recognized as experts everywhere. 
” 


FREE! Book of “Evidence,” also 
® “Valuable Law Guide,’’ that 


puts youin path of world’~ successful Lawyers 


Mail FREE 
Coupon Today 


There are thousands of people in smal! 
positions and no future who need only La 
Salle training to become experts in these 
*hree big paying professions. If you are one 
of them, don’t delay any longer—mail cou 
pon now for more facts. Don’t think you 
can't qualify, for you can. Don’t worry 
about cost—we make terms to suit you. 
Don’t think you are handicapped—many 
present day great men, once in your pres 
ent position, became successful through an 
opportunity like the one we now offer you 
Send the coupon before you forget. 


La Salle Extension University 
Dept. 555 X, Chicago, Ill. 


ccountants are needed everywhere 
They receive large s and are in line for 
rapid promotion to executi positions. Many 
of our graduates are now managers of big 
firms, commanding large incomes. 


Present Occupation We ofc: « 
Makes No Difference ¢ourse i 


course in 
general and advanced bookkeeping for those 
who are not now bookkeepers that prepares 
anyone from the ground up. The La Salle 
course was prepated by world’s noted Account- 
ing Experts, and is under the direct supervision 
of William Arthur Chase, a nationally rec- 
ognized leader, Ex-President National Asso- 
ciation C.P.A. Examiners, and Ex-Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Examiners in Account- 
ancy. The La Salle course is thorough, ad- 
vanced, covering Theory of Accounts, Prac- 
tical Accounting, Business y, ete., and pre- 
pares youforC.P.A.Examinationsinanystate. 


Valuable Book FREE ii2it-< Sooktt 


: ‘ - for free book of 
studies, kind of examinations, State regula- 
tions. salaries, openings, etc. 


Reduced Rate 


LIMITED OFFER! Learn how for a short 
time we offer special reduced rate scholarship. 
-— ———— «—— we aa SRA See —_ 
| La Salle Extension University, 


Expert 


Dept. 555 X, Chicago j 


Please send, FREE, booklets and other 
| information as described, about the pro- } 
fession before which I have marked (X) 


[ ] Accountancy ! 


| Name ar i 


| Address tngenee 
City State | 


81 


i [] law [] Traffic Expert 
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are (Certain 


oNames 


that in themselves are surety of 
perfect taste and thorough pleas- 
ure of ownership. The name of 
KARPEN on furniture is your com- 
plete warranty of design, crafts- 
manship, and longevity. 


THE KARPEN BOOK & DESIGNS 


If the KARPEN trademark is not on the 
furniture shown you by your dealer, write 
us for our new book of designs E-5. We 
will be glad to send you this interesting 
and instructive book on receipt of fourteen 
cents in stamps 


S: KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building, Chicago 
37th Street & Broadway, New York 


ary 


Atie Vik ta 


7799 
Fireside Chair 
with Karpenesque upholstery. 
{n tapestry or velour. 
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you won't need this 


young lady any longer 
—our invalid is picking up 
finely. 


“Thanks to you, Doctor 
—and to you, nurse:” 


‘And to Malt-Nutrine— 
we couldn’t have put strength 
in nearly so fast without it.” 


ANHEUSER-BUScy 


* 


REC.U.S. PRY. OFF. TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


is warmly recommended by physicians 
for the convalescent, the weak, and the 
anaemic. Should be taken at each meal 
and before retiring by all who are tired, 
overworked or undernourished. 


There are some cheaper preparations 
calling themselves malt preparations— 
they are beverages, not tonics. Malt- 
Nutrine is rich in malt—that's what 
gives it its value to you. Insist. 


All Druggists— Most Grecers 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U.S. 
Internal Revenue Department 
to be a pure malt product, not 
an alcoholic beverage. Contains 
14.50 per cent malt solids—1.9 
per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Booklet on Request. 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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-at good places 
you dorit need to 
mention the name 

| Just ask for 


the best cigarette 


Bes 16 tc hae 
Stee boon 


Toker 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 











Pure Dye 


Men's Pure Silk, 5o0c; 
Women's, 75c, $1.00 
and $1.50 Per Pair. 


OSC O 


HESE prices buy HOSE of 
LUXITE, made of pure Jap- 
anese silk, 12 strands to the 
thread. Much silk hosiery at these 
pricescontains but6and 8-strand silk 
To give that kind desired weight the 
makers load the dyes with metallic com- 
pounds, But this soon destroys fine threads 
and brings holes. Only experts can detect 
it. And caution in buying hosiery was 
never more imperative than now that for- 


LUXITE TEXTILES, 
New York Chicago 


@ 1. T., INC. 


[a 
« 
eign disturbances have increased the use 
of make-shifts in manufacturing. 
Your safeguard lies i in HOSE of LUXITE. 


no loading. HOSE of LUXITE is superbly rich and lus- 


trous, due to the fine, close stitching, and our liberal use 


It requires 


of choice er aap pure dye. It comes from the 
wash as shapely and shimmering as new. 

This fashionable poten is also made of Tastarjond 
ang and of Gold-Ray, the new_scientific si 

fine lisle top resists ons strain. The high spliced eal 
and toe are extra reinforced 

Ask your faverip store to furnish >gu you HOSE of 
LUXITE. Prices as low as 25c for Men, Women and 
Children. We ship direct postpaid, if your dealer fails 
to supply you. Write for local dealers’ names and free 


book deat HOSE of LUXITE. 


INCORPORATED, 531 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


San Francisco Liverpool 


Makers of High-Crade Hosiery Since 1875 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Dainty Foods Protected From Those 
of Strong Odor in Same Compartment 


The Bohn Syphon System produces a rapid circulation 
of air throughout the food compartment and prevents 
moisture on wallsor shelves. By proper placing of foods, 
those of strongest odor cannot contaminate those of 
sensitive character. This system is used by the 
Pullman Company and the great railroad systems. 


BOHN 
Syphon Refrigerators 


These refrigerators are equipped with the only strictly 
one piece, seamless, porcelain enamel lining, making 
them most sanitary and easiest io clean. Bohn dealers 
in most every city and town. Please write us if you 
cannot locate our dealer in your city. Book on Home 
Refrigerators free. 


Nearly 1000 Cold Food Recipes 


These have been chosen from thousands of entries in our 
1915 Prize Contest. Delicious ices, salads, beverages, 
candies, etc. 112 large pages beautifully bound in 
white cloth. By mail 50c. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Main Office & Factory 
1512 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


New York 
53 W. 42d St. 


~ Chicago 
/ Washington St. at Garland Ct. 
oJ Angeles 


803 So. Hill St. 








ae V7 
= ila~aae ea 
ery nore tke ENG 
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“The Best Invest- 
ment for Pleasure 


I Ever Made— 


*And if there were no more Vir- 
tuolos, money could not buy. this 
one. It can be played by all of us. 
It has no mechanical sound. It pro- 
duces the effect of expert playing 
by hand. Weearnestly say that the 
Virtuolo has given us great pleas- 
ure.” — Mr. G. H. P., a Virtuolo Purchaser 


This is from an every-day man 
like you and me. He did not be- 
lieve in players until he heard the 
Virtuolo. We get letters like it all 
the time — genuine expressions of 
appreciation of the Virtuolo. For the 


HALLET & DAVIS 


© VIRTUOLO 


THE “INSTINCTIVE” PLAYER PIANO 


has revolutionized everyone’s ideas 
about player pianos. It will revolu- 
tionize yours when you hear it and 
play it yourself. Don’t put off the 
joy of “discovering” the Virtuolo a 
day longer. Send post card for 1916 
Virtuolo book—now! 


Hallet & Davis 


Piano Co. 


{Established 1839) 
143 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Makers Hallet & Davis Pianoana 
the Virtuolo. Sole Distributors 
Conway Pianos and Players 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Do you own a car? 


By sending us the coupon below, 
pinned to a dollar bill, you can ob- 
tain, free oy extra charge, a copy of 


“The Care of the Car”’ 


A 144 page book containing the advice of 
102 recognized authorities on the operation 
and maintenance of motor cars— 
a very valuable book for all car owners. 
We sell this book alone for $1.00. 


The dollar you send with the coupon 
is for a 6 months’ subscription for 


OjO 


The handsomest, costliest and most valuable 
magazine of its kind in the world. Crammed 
full of articles and information of real inter- 
est to every car owner. 


This offer is for short time only. Act now! 


Motor, 119 West goth St., New York: 
Herewith find $1.00. Please send me Motor for 6 months, and free copy of 
“The Care of the Car.” . 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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“On A Summer Sea—'’ 


or lake or river—with your Mullins boat you will find 


miles and miles—hours and hours of invigorat- <° > 
ing, healthful business-forgetting pleasure. Sweet, 
cool air, fresh from fields and mountains— nature’s labora- 
tory—will make your heart beat faster from the sheer joy of living. 


Sixty thousand owners of Mullins by America’s foremost naval —;~* 
Boats are now planningaglorious architects, {built in the largest uk 
summer to be spent, for the most boat factory in the world—pow- 
part on the water. Mullins boatsof ered with 2 and 4-cycle motors. 
either wood or steel, are designed Speedy—beautiful—distinctive. 


Send for interesting, free catalog and learn where you can see a Mullins Boat 


The W. H. Mullins Company, “3.f72nktia Street 


World’s largest builders of pleasure boats 


‘‘Baby “Mine”’ 
, Painted by Harrison Fisher 


(¢) Cosmopolitan 


In 
Colors This Marvelous CAMERA On FREE Trial! 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instantaneous picture-taking and mak- 
ing cameras to be sent out absolutely on approval without a penny in 
advance just to prove that it is the most wonderful invention—the camera senration 
of the age. So you must send for it quick! Just think of it—the new Mandel-etie. 
Takes and makes finished pictures INSTANTLY. 
You press the button, drop card in developer and in one minute take out a perfect, fin- 
ished post card photo 21-2 x 31-2 inches in size. Camera, i-self, is about 41-2 x O37 
inches. Loads in daylight, 16 to 50 pest cards atone time. No films—no plates— 
no dirk room. Not a bit of the muss and er of the ord y kc dak or camera. It 
is instantaneous photography. Universal ns produces sharp pictures at all dis- 
. tances. Pictures develop and print au:cr 1 Can’t over-develop; resuits sim- 
Size ply amazing. We Trust You. Nod nee who you are, where you live or 
what your age, we will send you the lete “*“Mandel-ette’’ outfit absolutely on ap. 
] | x | 4 | proval and give you ten days to test If not satisfactory return it. But when yeu 
| see what elegant pictures it takes 5 >» eary, with no trou! leat all—if y 

} wish to keep it you s'mply send us $1.00) per month until our special price of only $5.00 
Inches is paid, Easy payments no re ferer a No red tape cf eny Ris d Fert! ly payments 
£0 small you'll not notice them. Lota of fun and big prefits. No experienee required. 
Plain instructions and everything complete with outfit eo 
youcan begin taking pictures the moment it arrives. We 
guarantee that even a child can operate it 
Mail coupon right now. No risk or obliga- 

tion to keep camera. 


~— —The Chicago Ferrotype (0 = ~{ 
Desk 275, Ferrotype Bidg,, Chicago, Il. 
| Send me at once one complete model | 
i i Y Mandel-ette Camera outfit including sup- 
Price Y 7 ply of post cards and instructions. 1 
15 | - agree toexamine and test it thoroughly 
Cc | and if catisfled keep itand pay you 31 a 
s month vntil your special price of $5 is 
paid. Otherwisel will return it at the 
end of 10 days. 


Babi) MINt 

z piciure—the very latest from the brush of the famous artist, Harrison 

t 2 iG PICTURE SENSATION OF THE DAY. We have published an 

ex ile of he or'ginal painting, printe! in colors on 14x21 inch pebbled paper, 

and you may procure a copy by remitting lie, at our risk (25¢ for foreign orders.) 

Owing to the heavy lemand, we are finding it difficult to keep up with our order 

SEND YOURS NOW and thus avoid undue delay. Remember that the postpai 
PRICE IS 15 CENTS, Address Ri om ( : 


: Cosmopolitan Print Department, 119 West 40th St., New York City 2 


" ” HN MNRAS = ———_—_— 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopo.itaa 
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IT COSTS LESS 
to dress fashionably! 


Spend $1 to-day for Harper’s Bazar— 
you will save many dollars —will dress 
far more smartly—and will be delightfully 
entertained. 


This Spring, more than ever before, 
the women who lead society have turned 
with one accord to the fashion authority— 


° : ‘ 
Harpers Bazar 7 
For $1, sent to-day, you may Cy/ 
have Harper’s Bazar for the next 4 i \ 


six months; if you bought these y 
splendid numbers one by one, VA ) ee 
they would cost -you $1.50. % 7 wes 
N ‘ 
ban PJ EEE! 
+ & 
FASHIONS , 


New Creations by Lady Duff 
Gordon (Lucile), Henri Bendel, 
Tappe and Hickson appear only 
in Harper’s Bazar. Also splendid 
advance models from the best 
designers in Paris. 


FICTION, TOO 


Splendid novels by Locke and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward are now 
beginning—with many first class 
short stories also. 


AND SOCIEVY 


Remarkable signed articles by 
the women who lead society, 
with scores of portraits and snap- 
shots in each number, are an ex- 
clusive feature of Harper’s Bazar. 


Pin a Dollar Bill to the 


corner of this page, sign your name, and 
mail at our risk. You will receive 
Harper's Bazar for six months, begin- 
ning with the April number (the 
Easter Special, now ready). 


The regular price of these six 
numbers, bought one by one 
at 25 cents each, is $1.50. 
To receive them all for 
$1, sign and mail the 
coupon immediately. 

This very smart suit is an exclusive 

Spring model copyrighted by Harper’s 

Bazar. Youcan secure the paiternand 

have it made up at small cost by your own 

seamstress. This opportunity is ex- 

plained in each number--use coupon. 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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The author for your summer’s story 


Premoette Sr. 


So light and compact as to go with you everywhere—unobtrusively. So easy to 
load and to operate that it will record every interesting story for you with prac- 
tically no effort on your part. So carefully equipped and tested as to make pictures 
of unusual quality. 


A fine looking camera with genuine leather covering, reversible finder, Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, 
and the choice of either Rapid Rectilinear or Kodak Anastigmat lens, f7.7, and withal — inexpensive. 


‘PRICES: Premoette Sr. with Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and Rapid Rectilinear lens, for 2!4 x 414 pictures, $10.00 
Ditto, for 314x414 pictures, . . . . $10.00 Ditto, for 314 x5!%4 (post card) pictures, . . 12.50 
Premoette Sr. with Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and Kodak Anastigmat lens, f-7.7, for 2!4x41!4 pictures, 15.00 
Ditto, for 314x414 pictures, . . . . $15.00 Ditto, for 314 x 515 (post card) pictures, . . 17.50 


Everyone interested in photography should get a copy of the new Premo 
catalogue. It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be mailed direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, *%=.*°** Rochester, N. Y. 
9 3 


When you write please, mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Cosmopolitan’s National 
Travel Bureau sent him 
half way around the 
world— 


How would you go 
to Bombay, India? | 


In a little town in Iowa the mantle of a missionary suddenly fell upon the 
shoulders of a certain rural minister. His call was to preach the gospel to the 
— heathen in Bombay, India. 
You can imagine what a stir this made in the community. Here was a young man found worthy, 
1 fine soul, wide-awake mind, alert spirit, but one of quiet life, a stranger to the world, unfamiliar 
with the intricate perplexities of travel. especially into foreign countries. 
He turned to Cosmopolitan’s Travel Department for advice, and the next mail carried from the 
little rectory to Cosmopolitan’s office the following inquiry: 
“Dear Cosmopolitan: I have been appointed pastor of the English speaking 
church in Bombay, India Ilive in... , Iowa, and expect to leave 
here about January 15th, 1916. I want to go by way of San Francisco and the Pa. 
cific. Will you please give me all the information you can about R. R. in this 
country, ships to travel on, places of call en route, hotels and anything you know 
will be of help to me in making this long journey. Thanking you in anticipation. 
We outlined an itinerary covering all the railroad connections, steamer sailings, 
changes at San Francisco to Hong Kong; carrying him from the pastorate through 
to Bombay with every detai worked out, even down to baggage instructions and 
the modern advantages of handling funds without risk of loss or difficulties of 
identification. 
It was just what he wanted and his immediate expression of apprecia- 
tion was reward enough to us for the c reful attention we had given 
his inquiry. He wrote: 
“Sirs: I thank you for the valuable assistance 
rendered me in planning my going to India. I 
am on the eve of departure for San, Francisco, 
thence to Hong Kong and Bombay.” 
WHEN YOU GO AWAY, let Cosmopolitan’s Travel 
Department help you. 
Whether you plan to go half way around the 
world, or to spend the week-end at the sea- 
shore, we can add interest and comfort and 
pleasure to your trip. 
The service is absolutely free, All you have 
to do is to write us 
Where you want to go— 
How long you want to stay— 
How much you want to spend— 
Then watch for the pleasant surprise in your 
mail. Address inquiries (in confidence) to 


Cosmopolitan’s 


National Travel Bureau 
119 West 40th St. ,Room 1200 New York City 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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in Prizes 


ties 


For the Best Suggestions of What is Being Said that Makes the Boys 


is Being Said in the 
_ Foams The Carter’s Laugh So Heartily ? 

Ink Co. Will Give a . z cai A 
ones... - om E want apt answers to what is being said in this fine 
SECOND PRIZE- - - - 100 picture. You are as capable of suggesting them as any- 
THIRD PRIZE- - - - 50 one. Study the picture here, or, see it big and in colors at your 
Also 20 honorable-mention | stationer’s. ‘Then write as many answers as you wish, not more 

oe 2 than 25 words each, and mail them to our Boston Office, “Contest 
Dept.” You must send your answer to us by May 25th. 
If you win one of the prizes, we will mail you a check within 10 days 
thereafter, and will announce your name in the magazines and in stationers’ 
windows. If the prize-winning suggestions are duplicated, equal prizes 
will be awarded. 
CICO, the New Liquid Paste, is already a prize winner. It is always ready 
for instant use. Sticks best when spread thin. Try a 45c or 25c refill 
desk jar with the Adjustable Brush Holder which prevents sticky fingers. 


Carters CIOO, The New Liquid Paste 


"SsY-KO" 


One of the Carter Inx Quality Products 
Boston, New York. The CARTERS INK CO,, Chicago, Montreal. 





UE 


VIRGINIA H O xy E L ATLANTIC 
AVENUE CITY, N. J. 
Favorite House with Summer and Winter Guests 
Always Open Capacity 300 
All modern improvements, including elevator, electric lights, 
rooms with hot and cold running water and private baths 
Write for booklet and rates 
MONROE C. HUTCHINS. Prop. 


THEE eee eee 4 a 
Trade mark : V a 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH RESORT sr Herbert 


Our unique methods include fasting, milk diet, special diets, hy- UH, re ») | i 


There's, 

something 
about them 
youll like- 


AODETOEEOOOCGOUOTOREORESOOUEOEEE 
CUPEUET EEUU EEET TERED EEOC Eee 





drotherapy, special treatments and corrective exercises. SEND FOR 
REE HEALTH BOOK. Medical and Non-Medical Physicians. 
Dept. 67, Grand Blvd. and 42nd Street, Chicago q rl er mm 
seiinisaneniicniicinaiietteansteiedicintaimaneatlionee tana acearammaiinemmeinaadacmimantianaieoen RY 
Professional S h l Are you having difficulty in finding alin tg ito .. 
. CNOOL 4 suitable school? No wonder you : . 
oe confused. q here are many schools to choose from. We aid Herbert Tareyton London Smoking Mixture 
u in choosing and selecting the ohe best suited to your re- / = 
quirements, Why not write us to-day? There are no fees for Fi ig aad “— my be in ark. 
rendering this service. CosMOPOLITs N EDUCATIONAL CLUB, alk Tobacco Co, S2West45"*St. New p 
New York, Publishers Building. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 89 
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The Statesman’s Choice-“PIPER” 


Nothing helps mental concentration and clear judgment like 
a companionable chew of “PIPER.’’.. Men whose occupations 
demand careful deliberation and reflection naturally acquire the 
helpful habit of using plug tobacco—and experience leads them 
to the highest type of chewing tobacco made — 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO | 


The famous flavor of “PIPER,’’ blended through the ripe- 
ness and mellowness of the finest tobacco leaf grown, affords 
the most appetizing, relishful, enjoyable “chew in the’ world. 
The carefully selected, thoroughly matured white Burley leaf 
in “PIPER”’ retains this pleasing taste, and insures lasting 
satisfaction. There is no other tobacco like “PIPER’’—as a 
trial will quickly demonstrate. 


5c¢ and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 
cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


If what you want is not advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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All Aboard for 
Unlimited Comfort, 
Mr. Traveler 


O STOPS at the way 
stations on the Annoy- 
ance & Discomfort Line 
when you take the through 
route to underwearsatisfaction 


via 
THE 


Hatch 


ONE-Button 
UNION SUIT 


Your fingers go straight to the 
ONE terminal point — the one 
master button at the chest, without 
delays in fumbling at ten or more 
useless buttons. On your daily 
time table, dressing and undressing 
can now be matters of seconds not 
minutes and you travel de luxe 
through the warmest days if you 
couple up to this new, practical 
underwear idea. 


You can get these suits in nainsook, in 
knit goods, or in the famous. Keep-Kool 
mesh, at the best haberdashers’ and depart- 
ment stores everywhere, but if you have 
the least difficulty send your size with re- 
mittance to the manufacturers at Albany, 
N.Y., and we will gladly supply you direct; 
delivery prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. F 
—_ , . OFF YOUR SCHEDULE NOW 
ANNOYANCE 
PRICES @hP®D SAGGING 


Men's—Knitted or Nainsook | fateh \ LOST BUTTONS 
$1, $1.50, $2 ns ~ TORN BUTTON HOLES 


Boys’—( Knitted only 50 cents warm STRETCHING EDGES 


GAPPING 
p : , LOST TIME 
A catalog illustrating the complete line of 
summer and winter weights will be sent 
free on request. a 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING COMPANY 
ALBANY Manufacturers NEW YORK 


Barnes Knitting Corporation, Sole Distributor to dealers, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 9 
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ONY long, as fo two men 
“E ate alike, alf proper: 
fitting clothes ate equally 
unlike. 

Beyour own model for your 
Summer clothes and have 
US design, cut and tailor 
them from the pattern cor 
responding, to yout actual 
tMeastitetnents. 


Consider your own best 
interests as to style-ex- 
clusiveness, fit and work 
manship and leave your 
measure with out: dealer 





in your city- Tocey/ 
1yo 


Largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Chicago. U.S. A. 


—— 


White for a copy of 
Our Book of Correct 
S es and the name 


of our dealer inyour 


owncity- TODAY! 
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‘THE sugar wafer confection 

which adds the final per- 
fect touch to: a_ delectable 
dessert. Ices and creams are 
made complete when they are 
served. Tea has an added en- 
joyment with them. FEvery- 
body likes them. 


Crisp and inviting, chocolate flavored 
throughout. In ten-cent tins. 


FESTINO—A favorite confection in 
the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Lye Op 0 en f Lye Glosed 


The | New Waltham Wrist Watch 
With Disappearing Eye 


The bracelet watch is no longer a fad. It is now one of the 
recognized ways in Which a watch may be worn even by con- 
servative people. 

The invention of the disappearing eye makes it possible to wear 
the watch shown above as a bracelet wat ch, and merely by closing 
the eye con’ vert it into a regular watch in ich can then be used as 
a chatelaine, sautoir or pocket piece. 

The novelty and practical adVantages of this Watch are so obvious 
that they’ pe for thertiselves. As a” “quality” gift it is unlikely 
that anything quite so .. will be offered to You this season. 

Jewelers and expert watch workmen know that Waltham move- 
ments will run more accurately) and require less attention than 
other makes. ‘This-excellence of manufacture becomes eVen more 
important in small watches. If you have ever had experience with 
ordinary small watches, you will appreciate the need of a Waltham. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


Se SS ———S ——_— = 


SS Tho cane ae 


AT THE SAN FRANCISCO PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSI- 
TION WAS AWARDED TO WALTHAM WATCHES 
This is the highest award given and the only one of its class. Scien- 


tific tests prove the instrumental superiority of Waltham Watches. This 
is an outstanding fact conceded by horologists. 
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ANS CQ 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


; The exclusive features of Ansco cameras reduce 
3A Folding Ansco . f “ 
Picture 314 x 5% inches. picture-taking to the simplest and surest terms. Before 
Te Stak Anccos deciding what camera to buy, look over the Folding 
roms $2 to $55. Ansco series at your dealer’s. 


The exact radius finder prevents the disappointment 
of discovering on development that the most important 
part of the picture is missing. The adjustable focusing 
scale and safety spool-holding device are other Ansco 
refinements worthy of consideration. 


The three sizes in the Folding Ansco series are fur- 
nished with symmetrical or anastigmat lens equip- 


ment. Prices, $16 to $27.50. 


Catalog from your dealer or us free upon request. 
Write us for specimen picture. 


GZ i — 
Bache ieee 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Model 36—5-passe s penget a 
touring car, $1485 


new serles—$1485 


The new series Haynes “Light Six” appeals more than ever both to the man and 
his wife, because of its rich upholstery— its full stream-line body—its many added 
comforts and refinements—its easy-riding qualities—its remarkably low cost of 


upkeep—combined with an abundance of power. 


The engine is the same light, high-speed motor Half the wonders of this powerful car have 
that DEVELOPS MORE HORSE-POWER _ never been told. To appreciate it you must se 
THAN ANY OTHER ENGINE OF SAME __ the car and ride in it. 

BORE AND STROKE. Its flexibility is won- See your dealer at once for a demonstration. Compared 


derful—faster than a mile a minute, or slower with cars of the highest price consideration, the i 
makes a pleasing impression—compared with cars of the 


than a mile an hour. same price class it gets a wide margin of preference. 


Haynes “Light Six” Prices 


What other — can Model 36—Five-passenger Touring Car, $1485 
equal this? Model 36—Three-passenger “So-Sha-Belle” Roadster, $1485 
1 to60 miles per houron “high.” Model 37—Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1585 
30 miles per hour pick-up in 
7% seconds. Catalog with complete specifications on request. 
8,000 miles tire average. 


400 miles average to quart of oil. The Haynes Automobile Company 


15 to 22 miles average gallon 


of gasoline. 72 South Main Street KOKOMO, INDIANA 
America’s Greatest Light Six 
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SUGAR CANE 
(Saccharum 
Officinarum) 


PEPPERMINT 
(Mentha 
Piperita) 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 


CINNAMON 


Cinnamomum 
Cassia) 


(Zea Mays) 


SAPOTA TREE $ 
(Acaras Sapota) S 


‘FE gum rom Watures Gardens 


To most people chewing 
gum is a mystery. They may 
know that different chewing 
gums are made of different 
ingredients. But that is 
about all. 


There’s no mystery about 
your Sterling Gum. As ma- 
kers we’re glad to tell you its 


Tree gives Sterling Gum its 
velvety body. The other in- 
gredients are the flavors and 
sweetening. Each is a natural 
product of some tree or plant. 


Combined they make your 
Sterling Gum ‘‘the gum from 
Nature’s Gardens.” Pure, 
delicious—made in the sunny 


onli ingredients. Their photo- Sterling Kitchens where clean 
0 a hl 

ro Hae graphs we show above. The white gloves cover the hands 
ae <2 natural sap of the Sapota of every worker. 

erence, - 


These 7 points of excellence make Sterling 
a better chewing gum: 


Crowded with flavor 


Velvety body— 
NO GRIT 


~—Crumble-proof 
Sterling purity 


From a daylight 
factory 


Point 6—Untouched by hands 
Point ©) UL) hor % 


7777 Prizes. First Prize $1000. What 
isthe 7th Point? See Saturday Even- 
ing Post of April 22 for details. 


Point 1 
Point 2 


Point 3 
Point 4 
Point 5 


At et ins s: 


CINNAMON IN BLUE WRAPPER 
PEPPERMINT IN RED WRAPPER 


THE STERLING GUM CO., Inc., New York THESTERLING GUM CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Toronto 
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When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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The Little Imitators— 2 /2i:par sory 


HEN their mother went to New 
York for a shopping afternoon, little 
Harold and Bertha S. of Great 
Neck, N. Y. got hold of some magazines 
and decided to play ‘‘ad- 


vertisements’’. 


amnnnatn am 


On mother’s return she 
found Harold in hisfather’s 
top hat and coat and his sis- 
ter dressed as a *‘grown- 
up’’,—and Harold was pouring boiling water 
on the dining room table. 


mcr eterna ngeaee cn 


gunmen 


Mrs. S. writes: 

“*They were imitating your Valspar adver- 
tisement showing the man pouring boiling 
water on a dining room table. It gave mea 
start at first until I remembered my table 
luckily zs ‘Finished with Valspar’, so we just 
mopped up the mess and it was all right. 

‘Incidentally the floor, also flooded with 


hot water, did not escape damage, as that 
is zot Valsparred. 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


om stds .tromt ott EGA cr UE. 


**T thought this would interest you. It has 
taught us to use only Valspar wherever we 
need varnish. We are going to have the 
flocr Valsparred next week.’” 

This interesting letter is a 
better advertisement than 
we could write ourselves. 
It points out that on front 
doors, window sills, porch 
ceilings, all varnished 
woodwork and floors—the places where ordi- 
nary varnishes are ruined by water —Valspar 
remains bright and new and will not turn 


white. 

Valspar may be had from most good paint 
and varnish dealers. You wi/l know where 
to buy it by the posters in the dealers’ windows. 


Special Trial Offer 


Send us ten cents in stamps and we will for- 
ward a small can of Valspar, enough to 
finish a small chair or table. 


qmecaetrenear ary Me 


ey 


When white enamel is needed, use Val-Enamel—starts white, stays white. 
Ask your dealer. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 450 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


TRADE VAENTNES W. P. FULLER & CO. 


Chicago 
San Francisco and principal Pacific 
Established 1832 


Toronto 
Amsterdam 


New York 
Boston 
Coast Cities 
y Valentine & Company 
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t advertised on these pages, see page 6 of this issue 
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ca 4 hest 
Quality 


Contains No 
D angero ve 
Caustic 
Acid 
Alkali 
Ammonia 
Won't Roughen 


or Redden 
Your Hands 





Old @olony 
Cake Fork 
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“The lables f a. 

of Three \ 


Generations 


The same make of silver plate 
that is most preferred to-day is 
the identical brand that graced 
the tables of those more pictur 
esque days of our grandparents. 


1IS84.7 ROGERS BROS. 
“Silver Plate that Wears” 
has had the actual test of service 
that makes good the unqualified | 
guarantee under which it is sold. | 





' . @ Sold by leading dealers. Send for illustrated Catalogue“S-9” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, | 


Successor to Menden Britannia @o. 
. MERIDEN, CONN. 
— NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
Continental REA Spoon Che Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
Cromwell Dessert Knife 
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